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Campus  Leaders  Organize  to  Protest  Budget  Cuts 


by  Gretchen  M.  Grabau 

State  House  Rally  Planned 

Student  and  Faculty  leaders  at  the  College  have 
been  organizing  a  rally  to  protest  cuts  in  higher 
education  funding.  Over  the  semester  break  a 
Steering  Committee  was  formed  to  organize  and 
implement  actions  to  lessen  the  effects  of  Gover- 
nor Dukakis'  proposed  budget  cuts. 

According  to  President  Philip  R.  Day,  the  current 
budget  status  report  for  fiscal  year  1990,  which 
begins  in  July  1989,  is  not  promising.  The  Board  of 
Regents  of  Higher  Education  has  allowed  a  five 
percent  adjustment  in  the  current  budget,  but  at 
least  two  percent  of  that  is  reserved  for  the  53rd 
week  as  salaries. 

The  Board  of  Regents  initially  requested 
$82 1 ,35 1,832  from  the  State  for  FY90.  Day  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Governor  gave  colleges  and  univer- 
sities $791,961,000  in  the  current  budget  proposal. 
$  10,000,000  of  that  money  goes  to  the  53rd  week. 
The  remainder  is$28,365,000.  Before  factoringout 
the  $10  million,  this  new  allocation  amounts  to  a 
five  percent  increase  in  higher  education  funding. 
After  the  salaries  are  subtracted,  a  three  percent 
increase  remains. 

This  increase  is,  however,  merely  symbolic.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  already  experienced  a 
three  percent  decrease  in  funding  in  the  fall  of 
1988.  Day  states,  "We're  back  where  we  started  at 
the  start  of  FY89.  If  you  factor  in  inflation,  we're 
still  behind  the  eight  ball." 

Although  Day  added  that  there  may  be  slightly 
more  money  diverted  from  the  Chancellor  of 
Higher  Education's  emergency  fund,  he  empha- 
sized that  state  colleges  and  universities  should  try 
to  get  the  full  budget  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Regents. 
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Students  at  registration  dig  deep  to  cover  tuition  costs. 


Students  to  Demonstrate 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  toward  achieving 
this  goal.  The  CCCC  Steering  Committee  met 
during  the  break  and  made  plans  to  counteract  the 
previous  budget  cuts  by  lobbying  the  Legislature 
during  the  FY90  budget  approval  session.  Some  of 
the  proposed  actions  include  an  organized  rally  at 
the  State  House  in  late  March,  a  letter  writing 
campaign,  and  a  grass  roots  style  approach  to 
getting  the  word  out  to  students,  faculty,  adminis- 
trators, alumni,  and  local  business  people. 

States  Student  Activities  Director  Andy  Robin- 
son, "People  in  the  community  don't  have  the  right 
picture  of  us.  They  don't  realize  that  we're  hard 
working  students  and  faculty  managing  with  a  bare 
bones  budget  that  is  eroding  away.  It's  analogous  to 
the  eroding  shoreline  on  the  Lower  Cape." 

According  to  Student  Senate  President  John 
Crowninshield,  there  will  be  a  "two  week  window 
of  opportunity  during  which  time  letters  will  be 
sent  to  the  Legislature."  This  period  began  on 
Tuesday  February  2 1 .  Day  adds  that  "Letters  need 
to  go  to  local  legislators,  but  copies  of  letters  should 
go  directly  to  Chairman  Voke  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  to  Sen.  McGovern  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Advisory  Committee.  Names  of 
local  legislators  will  be  provided  for  students  at  the 
letter  writing  meeting  to  be  held  by  the  Steering 
Committee. 

Crowninshield  also  noted  other  plans  slated  for 
March.  "We  should  have  everything  done  by  April 
1,"  he  states.  "March  29,  the  rally  date,  is  the 
Wednesday  before  that  -  we'll  be  calling  that  last 
week  in  March,  'Public  Higher  Education  Week.' 


On  the  27th  we  plan  to  bombard  the  State  House 
with  phone  calls.  They'll  be  so  busy  answering  the 
phone,  they  won't  be  able  to  get  any  work  done." 

Scholarship  Deadline 
Draws  Near 

by  Thomas  Lowell 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  the  Aletta 
Root  Scholarship,  a  $3000  cash  award  made  avail- 
able to  one  CCCC  graduate  each  year,  should  be 
aware  that  the  application  deadline  is  March  20th. 

Scholarship  applications  are  still  actively  being 
sought  and  received,  according  to  Dr.  Richard 
McKey,  a  member  of  the  Root  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee. 

Eligibility,  however,  is  not  limited  to  Spring  1989 
graduates.  "Anyone  who  graduated  in  August  '88, 
January  '89,  or  June  '89  is  eligible,"  McKey  stated. 

In  addition  to  the  Root  Scholarship,  the  Marion 
Jordan  Scholarship  is  also  offered.  This  consists  of 
an  $800  cash  award  to  the  student  who  receives  the 
Root  Scholarship. 

These  scholarships  are  made  available  to  CCCC 
students  continuing  their  education  in  the  field  of 
social  sciences,  with  majors  including  Criminal 
Justice,  Psychology,  and  Political  Science,  amoung 
others. 

Applications  and  further  information  on  these 
awards  can  be  found  outside  the  Social  Science 
offices,  in  the  top  floor  of  the  South  Building. 
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Hotel/Restaurant  Management 
Students  Win  Scholarships 


by  Brian  Sauro 

Six  students  in  the 
CCCC  Hotel/Restau- 
rant Management  pro- 
gram have  been  awarded 
scholarships  totalling 
$2,900  for  the  Fall  1988 
semester.  The  money  is 
intended  to  help  cover 
educational  expenses  for 
students  in  the  program. 

Winning  for  their  sec- 
ond year  are  Tarah 
Mientka  of  Sandwich 
and  James  Gervais  of 
Hyannis.  Other  recipi- 
ents are  Julie  Hemeon 
and  Maria  Roderick  of 
Harwich,  John  Caliri  of 
Hyannis,  and  Tamara 
Amick  of  Plymouth. 

The  scholarships  are 
awarded  by  the  Educa- 


tional Foundation  at 
CCCC  and  were  do- 
nated by  the  New  Eng- 
land Innkeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, Massachusetts 
Restaurant  Association, 
Hearth  'n'  Kettle,  Dan'l 
Webster  Management 
Company,  and  Mildred's 
Chowder  House. 

Students  apply  for  the 
scholarships  through 
CCCC.  Selections  are 
made  by  faculty  mem- 
bers, based  on  factors 
including  participation 
in  the  H/RM  program, 
grades,  and  short  appli- 
cation essays.  Financial 
need  may  also  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

According  to  Prof 
Robert  Johnson,  Direc- 


tor of  the  H/RM  pro- 
gram, local  businesses 
take  a  strong  interest  in 
the  CCCC  program.  The 
students'  participation 
"...yields  professional 
recognition  as  well  as 
financial  reward  to  those 
selected,"  says  Johnson. 
He  urges  all  part-  and 
full-time  H/RM  stu- 
dents to  apply. 

Further  scholarships 
will  be  available  in  the 
Spring  term  and  at 
graduation  for  students 
pursuing  careers  in  the 
industry.  The  Dan'l 
Webster/Hearth  'n' 
Kettle  scholarship  will  be 
repeated  and  Mildred's 
offers  first  year  and  sec- 
ond year  grants. 
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The  Instructional  Media  Services  Department 

is  located  on  the 

Ground  of  the  Library 

Stop  by  and  see  what  we  have  for  you... 


Janus  Players  to  Perform 

"Under  Milk  Wood" 


by  Nancy  Richard 


The  Janus  Players  are 
currently  rehearsing 
Dylan  Thomas'  play, 
Under  Milk  Wood." 
The  performances,  to  be 
held  April  5  -  8  in  the  Art 
Center  Main  Theater, 
are  a  large-scale  college 
and  community  effort 
produced  under  the  di- 
rection of  David  Wills. 

Under  Milk  Wood"  is 
a  fantasy/comedy  set  in 
a  small  Welsh  fishing  vil- 
lage and  features  towns- 
people that  Thomas  ac- 
tually knew.  There  are 


even  a  few  ghosts.  T!is 
play  was  completed  by 
Thomas  one  month  be- 
fore he  died  at  the  age  of 
35  in  1953  and  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  his  best 
works.  Originally  titled 
"A  Play  for  Voices," 
"Under  Milk  Wood"  was 
a  radio  play  commis- 
sioned by  the  BBC  and 
took  Thomas  ten  years  to 
write.  In  the  original 
production,  8  players, 
including  Thomas,  read 
the  C5  character  parts. 
'■Under  Milk  Wood" 


was  produced  12  years 
ago  at  CCCC  and  was 
held  in  the  Studio  Thea- 
ter. The  1989  production 
is  more  ambitious  than 
the  1978  production  and 
features  a  cast  of  20  with 
16  technical  people. 
Tickets  for  the  play  will 
go  on  sale  at  the  Art 
Center  Box  Office  in 
March.  The  price  for  the 
tickets  will  be  $3.00  for 
CCCC  students,  $5.00 
for  Senior  Citizens,  and 
$8.00  for  the  general 
public. 


Director  David  Wills  (left)  lays  out  the  stage  with  the  cast  and  crew  of 
"Under Milk  Wood" 


Pass  along  an  HEinLOOM  more 
valuable  than  gold. 

Lfe. 

When  you  make  a  be- 
quest to  the  American 
Heart  Association, 
you're  passing  along  a 
precious  legacy.  The 
gift  of  life.  That's  because 
your  contribution  supports 
research  that  could  save  your 
descendants  from  America's 
number  one  killer. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Planned  Giving 
Program,  call  us  today  It's  the  first  step  in 
making  a  memory  that  lasts  beyond  a  lifetime. 


WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR  \OUR  LIFE 

f(^  American  Heart  Association 

This  space  provided  as  a  public  service 
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ATLANTIC 
SEA  KAYAK 
COMPANY 

-fe:  - 

Look  into 
Kayaking,.. 

Whether  you  prefer  the  solitude  of 

a  tidal  creek,  the  challenge  of  a 

paddle  in  the  surf,  a  group  trek  or  a 

peaceful  day  on  your  own, 

We've  got  your  boat! 

Call  for  a  demonstration 

362-6896 

Bpx428  •  1025  Main  Street  •  W.  Barnstable,  MA  02668 


CANAL  CRUISES 

Call  or  write  for  information  on  our  11  day 

tour  of  France.  Includes  visit  to  Paris, 

travel  to  canal  base,  six  days  on  a  canal 

boat  stopping  at  quaint  villages  and 

medieval  sites  of  Southern  France. 

Tours  are  in  May  and  June  as  well 
as  September  and  October. 

Call  Dominique  Canal  Tours  of  France  at 
362-4936  or  Barnstable  Travel  at  362-2537. 


An  Activity  ofCronin  Associates 


Starting  your  own 
Business? 

Learn  about  the  financial  side  at  a  half 
day  workshop  on  Thursday,  March  16. 

The  workshop  will  be  conducted  from  9 
to  noon  at  the  New  World  Bank  Confer- 
ence Room  at  the  Airport  Rotary. 

Call  Dr.  Neil  Cronin  of  Cronin  Associates 
778-2655  or  Dee  Emery  Sr.  V.R  at  New 
World  Bank  775-5300  for  information  or 
registration. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  workshop, 
there  will  be  several  discussions  ont  he 
layout  of  a  Business  Plan. 

Cost  is  $35.00  per  person. 


iBachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Management 
iBacheior  of  Science  in  Business  Management 
[Bacheior  of  Science  in  Business  tvfonagement 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

A  four  year  degree  program  on  Cape  Cod 

Southeastern  Massachiusetts 

University  &  Cape  Cod 

Community  College 

offer  a  unique  opportunity  for 

Cape  Cod  working  men  &  women  to 

earn  their  B.S.  degree  conveniently. 

•  Evening  classes  at  Cape  Cod  Community 
College 

•  Open  entry 

•  60  transfer  credits  accepted  when 
applicable 

•  Registration  by  mail  or  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  days  and  evenings 

•  Registration  through  February  15th. 

For  more  Informaflon,  call  Continuing  Education  at 

Cape  Cod  Community  College  362-2131 
or  Dr.  Nell  Cronin  at  778-2655. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  & 

Cape  Cod  Community  CoDege  Program 

coordinated  by  Cronin  Associates.  Hyannls.  MA  02601. 


Cronin  Associates  is  a  management/mar- 
keting consulting  firm  that  fosters  coop- 
erative advertising.  If  your  company  could 
benefit  from  sharing  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing in  all  media,  call  Neil  Cronin  at  778- 
2655. 


RONIN 
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146  Main  Street,  Hvannis,  MA  02601 
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Commentary 

Faculty  View:Advice  of  the  Snowbird  on  Sabbatical 


Editor's  note:  Richard  Bernardin,  a  professor  in 
the  Business  division,  is  currently  on  sabbatical  in 
Florida.  Here,  he  offers  his  advice  to  students  on 
how  to  achieve  the  "good  life." 


It's  January  19th,  Thursday  and  7:15  a.m.  The 
temperature  is  73  degrees  and  when  the  sun  is 
overhead,  it  will  settle  around  85  degrees  into  the 
early  evening.  This  is  not  unusual,  in  fact  every 
day  is  like  this.  I  should  allow  for  the  occasional 
rain  which  can  be  relatively  infrequent,  but  may 
come  at  any  time.  It  is  a  "friendly"  rain  in  that  it 
is  never  cold,  which  means  you  won't  mind  getting 
wet-well,  maybe  a  little.  A  morning  rain  can  be 
such  a  downpour  for  10  to  15  minutes  that  you 
would  vow  that  it  couldn't  rain  any  harder.  And 
then  it  does.  Low  spots  on  the  sidewalk  or  street 
hold  deep  puddles  which  require  more  careful 
walking.  It  stops  quickly  and  the  sun  is  instant  on 
in  full  brightness  and  the  activities  of  the  day 
continue.  Afternoon  showers  follow  the  same 
briefness  and  intensity.  This  rain  system  must  be 
efficient  because  everything  that  grows  is  always  a 
very  healthy  green  and  the  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  flowers  that  abound  year  round,  always  seem  to 
be  at  the  peak  of  their  natural  colors. 

My  morning  walk  routine  takes  me  through  a 
residential  area  which  is  three  streets  back  from 
the  ocean  at  Boca  Raton.  The  "ocean"  (east)  side 
of  the  street  has  different  type  Florida  one  level 
dwellings,  with  the  typical  terra  cota  roofs  and 
white  circular  driveways.  Much  of  the  house  front 
is  hidden  by  a  variety  of  palm  and  tropical  trees 
which,  it  would  seem,  must  not  be  the  same  as  the 
neighbors.  Side  yards  and  the  pool  area  in  the  rear 
host  the  supply  of  orange,  grapefruit,  lemon  and 
lime  trees.  The  grounds  are  meticulously  cared 
for,  but  certainly  not  by  the  actual  labor  of  the 
owners. 


Doors  and  windows  are  usually  closed  to  deflect 
the  sun  and  to  contain  the  conditioned  air.  The 
Cadillac  and  Lincoln  Town  cars  in  the  drive  are 
the  sign  of  human  occupancy.  Boca  may  not  be 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  Florida's  wealthiest 
cities,  but  it  sure  seems  like  expensive  cars  far 
outnumber  the  less  expensive  ones.  Certainly 
Palm  Beach  with  3  Rolls  Royce  dealers  must  be 
near  top.  The  west  side  of  the  street  has  the 
"nicer"  homes.  These  back  to  the  Intercoastal 
Waterways.  Everyone  knows  you  buy 
these  homes  that  start  at  $350,000  in  order  to  get 
Intercoastal  docking  for  your  expensive  big  boat 
and  smaller  "fun"  boats  (sail,  outboard,  etc.) 
Some  of  the  bigger  boats  have  one,  maybe  a  pair 
of  20'  dual  outboards  hung  on  davits  for  emer- 
gency or  shallow  water  use.  My  favorite  are  those 
with  the  small  helicopter,  on  its  own  cabin  top  pad. 
These  boats  cannot  be  seen  from  walking  the 
street.  That's  where  my  tennis  comes  into  view. 
Nice  people  play  tennis  and  also  own  boats.  Since 
every  dock  space  must  have  a  boat,  my  tennis 
playing  friend's  neighbors  all  have  their  own 
boats.  Boat  owners  don't  go  out  on  other  peoples' 
boats  and  therefore  need  their  own  crewor  appre- 
ciative passengers.  In  this  capacity,  I  have  done 
some  pleasure  cruising  and  sailfishing,  and  have 
viewed  my  walking  route  homes  from  Intercoas- 
tal. I  have  my  camera  at  the  ready  and  take 
pictures  of  the  best  of  these  homes  (with  boats) 
only  to  find  that  the  next  part  of  the  waterways  has 
bigger  and/or  more  expensive  homes  (with  boats) 
combinations. 

You  can  only  be  impressed  that  people  of 
means  have  made  Florida  their  winter  play- 
ground. The  concentration  of  wealth  is  mind- 
boggling.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  cost  of 
whatever  is  of  little  or  no  concern  to  the  many 
winter-only  residents,  a.k.a.  "snowbirds." 

There  is  a  saying  "You  can't  love  what  you 


don't  know."  How  does  the  message  of  this  report 
and  the  saying  apply  to  you?  Here's  how! 

First  of  all,  become  an  educated  person.  Ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in  everything 
around  you:  government,  environment,  religion, 
local,  state,  country,  and  world  events,  sports,  law, 
fine  and  performing  arts,  literature,  etc.  This  will 
be  very  pleasing  to  you. 

Second,  embrace  ethical  and  moral  standards 
by  which  to  Uve  which  will  make  you  a  welcome 
member  of  society.  These  first  two  apply  to  "how 
to  live"  and  the  following  applies  to  "how  to  make 
a  living." 

Thirdly,  acquire  career  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  earn  a  living,  and  then  more.  Don't 
aim  for  the  $25,000  to  $50,000  annual  income. 
Strive  for  and  attain  the  $75,000  to  $100,000  or 
more.  Get  yourself  out  of  the  mindset  where  you 
struggle  for  a  lifetime  for  the  necessities  and  some 
luxuries.  If  you  are  able  to  achieve  this  financial 
success  and  you  then  taste  the  nectar  of  wintering 
in  Florida  (or  other  warm  climate)  and  find  it  to 
your  liking,  you  will  be  financially  able  to  buy  into 
what  so  many  people  already,  know.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  desire  for  and  pursuit  of  financial 
success  must  be  started  early  in  life,  normally 
before  an  individual  would  discover,  and  learn  to 
love  the  benefits  of  having  money. 

This  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  money  is  every- 
thing. But  if  you  have  many  of  the  good  things  in 
life,  and  money  too,  so  much  the  better. 


CRUISE  SHIPS 

NOW  HIRING.  M/F 

Summer  &  Career  Opportunities 
(Will  Train).  E.xcellent  psy  plus 
world  travel.  Hawaii,  Bahamas, 
Caribbean,  etc.  CALL  NOW: 
206-736-7000  Ext.3530C 


ADC  Provides  Invaluable  Service 


by  Sarah  Bradshaw 


It's  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year,  and  a  new 
semester.  We  have  all 
made  resolutions  to 
keep  up  with  courses, 
and  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  all  know  that  those 
resolutions  can  get  lost  in 
the  rush,  even  before  the 
mid-term  period.  But  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  that 
way. 

We  have  a  special 
place  on  campus  that 
offers  help  to  every  stu- 
dent -  all  year  long. 
Whether  you  need  help 
with  one  assignment,  a 
full  course  of  study,  or  a 
mini-course,  the  Aca- 
demic Development 
Center  is  there  to  help  — 
I  and  it's  completely  cost 


free. 

At  the  ADC,  you  can 
achieve  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  course 
material,  and  develop 
essential  reading,  writ- 
ing, mathematical  and 
study  skills.  In  addition, 
the  staff  can  help  you 
cope  with  academic 
demands  at  CCCC.  Also, 
one  wiU  find  the  nicest 
people;  they  smile,  they 
encourage,  they  support. 
Personally,  1  don't 
think  I  would  have  been 
able  to  face  Algebra 
without  the  help  of  the 
tutors,  and  the  caring 
people  in  the  ADC.  To 
the  tutorswho  helped  me 
get  through  Algebra,  I 
am  eternally  grateful.  1 
went  on  an  on-going  ba- 
sis, but  many  other  stu- 
dents go  for  different 
reasons. 

Maura  Keyes  states,  "I 
like  the  ADC  because  I 
can  go  at  my  own  pace. 


The  V.C.R's  are  great, 
because  I  can  take  them 
home  to  study.  On  the 
computers,  I  can  go  over 
the  problems  as  many 
times  as  I  want,  at  a  pace 
that  I  am  comfortable 
with." 

Another  student,  Mary 
Keenan,  states,  "I  have 
only  been  there  about 
three  times.  They  gave 
me  the  information  and 
help  I  needed  in  math, 
and  on  a  writing  project. 
Whenever  I  needed  the 
word  processor,  if  1 
needed  help,  someone 
was  always  there  to  as- 
sist." 

That  is  the  beauty  of 
the  ADC  -  the  hours  are 
flexible,  the 

people  are  great,  and 
someone  is  always  more 
than  willing  to  give  assis- 
tance. 

"The  ADC  is  under  the 
large  umbreUa  of  Devel- 
opmental   Education," 


states  Helen  O'Conner, 
Director  of  Develop- 
mental Education  at 
CCCC.  "It's  a  labor  in- 
tensive operation.  We 
meet  and  match  the 
needs  of  all  students." 

O'Conner  continues, 
"We  try  to  plan  ahead  to 
help  students.  We  try  to 
alert  people  to  work- 
shops and  seminars 
where  we  can  all  work 
together.  Sometimes 
students  just  need  to 
organize  their  learning. 
Or,  they  just  need  to  es- 
tablish a  change  in  atti- 
tude toward  learning, 
especially  in  writing  and 
study  strategies.  " 

The  ADC  offers  fuU 
courses  and  mini- 
courses.  Better  Spelling, 
Study  Skills,  Writing 
Memos  and  Reports,  are 
a  few  examples  of  one- 
credit  mini-courses. 

Tutors,  both  faculty 
and  highly  skilled  stu- 


dents,  are  available.  This 
is  done  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  or  in  small  groups. 

One  can  get  assistance 
with  languages,  sciences, 
business  writing,  word 
processing,  research 
papers,  and  test  anxiety. 
Audio-visual  aids  are 
available  any  time  the 
ADC  is  open-  and  it  is 
open  everyday  that  the 
college  is  operating. 

O'Conner  further 
states,  "The  ADC  is  re- 
ally for  everyone.  Some 
students  who  are  carry- 
ing a  B  can  get  that  little 
extra  boost  that  will  help 
them  achieve  an  A.  And, 
the  student  tutors  can 
receive  either  pay  or 
credit  for  their  time  and 
effort." 

Respect  for  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individ- 
ual is  the  underlying  phi- 
losophy of  the  ADC. 
That  attitude  of  respect 

is  reflected  in  those  who 


work  there. 

Faculty  members  in- 
clude Gary  Getchell 
math  and  science  advi 
sor;  Paulette  Babner 
writing;  Phyllis  Lee 
reading  and  study;  Ver 
lyne  Eanniello,  office 
coordinator;  and  Connie 
Joyce,  secretary. 

In  some  cases,  peopl 
have  volunteered  their 
time.  Doris  Gray,  who  is 
retired,  use  to  come  in 
between  8:30  a.m.  and 
10:30  a.m.  to  help  stu 
dents  -  purely  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis. 

The  Academic  Devel- 
opment Center  is  lo- 
cated in  the  South  Build- 
ing. All  one  has  to  do  is 
walk  in  and  make  an 
appointment,  or  call  ex 
tension  352.  Whether 
one  wants  help,  or  can 
give  help  to  others,  the 
ADC  is  for  all  of  stu- 
dents. 
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From  the  Editor's  Desk: 

Act  Now  While  There's  Still  Time 


by  Gretchen  M.  Grabau 

"Take  a  look  to  your  left,  and  now  to  your  right. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  one  of  those  people  will  not 
be  here."  Every  college  student  in  the  world  proba- 
bly heard  these  words  spoken  at  orientation.  And 
as  would  be  expected,  this  warning  was  not  taken 
seriously. 

In  the  past  the  drop  out  rate  has  been  influenced 
only  by  a  student's  apparent  apathy  toward  achiev- 
ing in  school.  However,  after  the  FY89  State 
Budget  took  its  toll,  students  realized  that  many  of 
the  people  who  sat  with  them  in  the  Main  Theatre 
that  first  day  of  school  are  no  longer  with  us  not 
because  they  couldn't  hack  it,  but  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  return. 

In  the  past  two  semesters,  CCCC  students  have 
experienced  a  $70  increase  in  tuition  fees  and  that 
is  merely  an  indication  of  things  to  come,  if  action 
is  not  taken.  The  State  reduced  our  budget  by  three 
percent,  forcing  the  administration  to  fire  part- 
time  faculty  and  retract  its  open  admissions  policy. 
Numerous  course  sections  have  been  cancelled. 
School  opened  a  week  late  because  the  buildings 
could  not  be  heated.  Many  students  would  not 
consider  this  a  hardship,  until  they  realize  that  we 
wUl  be  in  school  a  week  later  this  spring  to  make  up 
the  time  lost. 

Our  student  and  faculty  leaders  are  making  every 
possible  effort  to  counteract  the  budget  cuts.  Stu- 
dent TjiiisteeTimCrow^inshielda^ 


Editorial/Opinion 


Hello! 


dent  John  Crowninshield,  in  cooperation  with 
President  Day,  Andy  Robinson,  and  Dean  Sulli- 
van, formed  a  Steering  Committee  over  the  semes- 
ter break  to  make  plans  for  a  protest. 

A  letter  writing  campaign  has  already  begun.  All 
students  at  CCCC  have  an  obligation  to  participate 
.  by  attending  the  campaign  meetings  and  writing  to 
their  local  legislators.  We  must  realize  that  our 
voice  does  count,  that  we  can  make  a  difference. 
Allow  me  to  digress  for  a  moment.  When  I  was  a 
junior  in  high  school,  the  elections  for  senior  class 
president  were  held.  I  opted  not  to  vote  because  I 
felt  that  these  elections  were  mere  popularity 
contests  that  were  probably  fixed,  and  where  my 
opinion  mattered  little.  In  the  first  two  elections,  a 
president  could  not  be  determined  because  of  tied 
votes.  I  voted  in  neither  of  these  two.  Finally,  I 
chose  to  vote  in  the  third  election.  Later,  when  the 
results  were  tallied,  the  candidate  I  had  voted  for 
had  won  -  by  one  vote.  I'm  not  making  this  up,  my 
vote  decided  the  election. 

I  realized  at  that  point  the  power  of  an  individual 
in  a  democratic  society.  I  understand  that  my 
opinion  can  make  a  difference,  and  so  can  yours. 
Write  letters,  make  phone  calls,  volunteer  your 
time,  and  attend  the  demonstration.  Even  if  you 
don't  plan  on  returning  to  CCCC  next  fall,  or 
attending  another  state  school,  do  your  part.  Those 
of  us  who  have  benefitted  by  the  CCCC  experience 
owe  it  to  future  students  to  ensure  that  quality 
edujation_car^be_obtain£ji^J,2222ta^— ^^^— 


by  Walter  B.  O'NeU 

Everyone  knows  that  Americans  of  Irish  heritage 
like  to  talk.  Often  we  say  things  that  only  the  closest 
of  relatives  or  friends  will  tolerate.  The  Irish  in 
Ireland  are  no  different  unless  it  is  to  be  more 
extreme.  Their  pub-life  addiction  seems  not  to  be 
to  alcohol  but  to  conversation;  their  witticisms  are 
called  "crack,"  and  it  is  continual  as  I  quickly 
learned. 

Last  semester  I  went  to  school  at  Manooth  in 
Ireland  under  the  auspices  of  CCCC's  Interna- 
tionalStudies  Division.  At  my  age  of  71,  this  maybe 
considered  unusual,  but  I  have  my  reasons. 

In  a  pub  in  the  village  on  our  first  evening  in 
Manooth,  we  became  involved  in  a  typically 
friendly  conversation  with  a  young  Irish  couple. 
After  the  usual  amenities  he  asked,  "What  are  you 
doing  over  here?" 

I  said,  "I  came  to  go  to  the  local  college." 

He  said,  "What  in  the  name  of  God  is  a  man  your 
age  doing  coming  over  here  to  go  to  school?" 

I  said,  "I'm  curious." 

He  said,  "You  certainly  are,  but  you  haven't 
answered  my  question." 

I  knew  I  was  welcome. 
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Massachusetts  Miracle: 
A  Disaster  in  Disguise 


by  Michael  Reddin 

Your  taxes  may  soar 
within  the  next  six 
months  unless  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis  is 
stopped.  Just  after  the 
Presidential  election,  he 
promised  the  voters  of 
the  Commonwealth  an 
oath  of  no  new  taxes.  In 
fact,  he  stated,  "You  will 
not  need  to  read  my 
lips."  That  was  only  two 
months  ago,  during  the 
State  of  the  State  ad- 
dress. 

The  Governor  has  al- 
ready gone  back  on  his 
word. 

Now,  the  question  is, 
how  can  Dukakis  state 
that  he  will  raise  taxes  by 
over  $600  million,  be- 
cause of  our  "fiscal  chal- 
lenge," then  turn  and 
raise  spending  by  $1  bil- 
lion? Needless  to  say, 
you  don't  need  a  degree 
in  accounting  to  realize 
that  Massachusetts  will 
have  at  the  very  least, 


$300   million    debt   for 
1990. 

This  is  the  least  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  Dukakis 
has  proposed  no  major 
budget  cuts,  he  still  has  a 
debt  of  $800  million  for 
1989,  and  finally,  reve- 
nues are  down. 

Why  are  Massachu- 
setts revenues  down?  As 
the  tax  rate  is  continually 
forced  up  by  Dukakis, 
Massachusetts  busi- 
nesses and  taxpayers 
have  less  to  spend  on 
investments,  savings, 
and  "big  ticket"  items 
that  generate  revenue 
for  the  state.  Many  con- 
sumers and  now  some 
businesses,  are  leaving 
for  New  Hampshire- 
and  that's  the  miracle! 

Dukakis  is  driving 
businesses  and  consum- 
ers right  out  of  the  state. 
Massachusetts  residents 
no  longer  will  pay  for  the 
Duke's  mistakes  and 
schemes  that  have 
placed  this  Common- 
wealth into  massive  debt. 


Ironically,  Dukakis 
criticized  former  presi- 
dent Reagan  for  increas- 
ing our  national  debt. 
The  Duke  asked,  why  do 
the  federal  taxpayers  al- 
low this?  Because  over 
16  million  new  jobs  were 
created,  the  tax  rate  is 
the  lowest  in  years,  and 
inflation  crashed. 

Here  in  "Miracle  Mas- 
sachusetts," manufac- 
turing jobs  continue  to 
decline,  as  does  educa- 
tion. Yet  more  "consult- 
ants" have  been  hired, 
allowing  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  Dukakis'  pro- 
posed spendingincrease. 
It  appears  that  some 
poetic  justice  is  taking 
place.  Yet,  the  citizens  of 
the  Commoiiwealth  are 
paying  for  it  all  -  to  the 
tune  of  $250-350  a  year, 
perhaps  even  more.  And 
there  is  no  gauge  to 
measure  revenue  loss 
from  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses fleeing  to  the  ha- 
ven of  the  north.  New 
Hampshire. 
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Student  Profile:  Lady  Sings  the  Blues 


by  Ted  McKey 

Her  name  is  Judy  WaUace  and  she  is  a  wife,  a 
mother  of  two  sons,  a  student  at  CCCC,  and  a  Blues 
and  Jazz  musician. 

When  she  was  eighteen,  Wallace  left  home  and 
drifted  across  America.  Two  years  later  she  found 
herself  back  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  on  Cape 
Cod,  where  she  has  remained  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  During  that  time  she  has  married  and  had 
two  children:  WaUace  now  considers  herself  firmly 

rooted  here. 

WaUace  is  also  a  student.  Having  missed  oppor- 
tunities earUer  in  her  life  to  take  certain  courses, 
she  is  taking  them  now.  For  the  past  four  years  she 
hasbeen  enroUed  at  CCCC,  takingone  or  two  night 
courses  every  semester.  This  year  her  schedule 
aUows  her  to  take  some  day  courses,  one  of  which 
is  "Child  Psychology."  She  has  worked  with  chU- 
dren  in  various  capacities  over  the  past  years  and 
enjoys  it,  but  she  feels  the  classes  wiU  help  her  to 
better  understand  her  own  chUdhood.  Wallace  is 
"fUling  a  void,"  she  states,  adding,  "I  need  more  in 
my  life  than  what  1  do."  And  what  she  "does"  is  sing 

the  Blues. 

WaUace's  music  history  began  when  she  was 
growing  up  at  home  in  Connecticut,  listening  to  the 
famUy  radio  and  to  her  mother's  eclectic  selection 
of  music.  Around  the  age  of  fifteen,  WaUace  began 
exploring  her  growing  interest  in  the  Blues,  which 
was  kindled  when  she  learned  to  play  the  harmon- 
ica. From  the  harmonica  she  progressed  to  the 
guitar. . 


Judy  Wallace 


Although  WaUace  also  enjoys  performing  Jazz 
and  Swing,  she  sings  mostly  the  Blues  because  it  is 
a  highly  emotional  music  -  the  songs  and  the  music 
seem  to  touch  the  innermost  feelings.  "Each  song 
is  heard  differently  by  aU.  Everybody  can  relate  to 
the  Blues,"  she  states,  whUe  admitting  that  for  her 
own  self,  the  music  is  almost  Uke  therapy. 

When  she  is  playing  with  her  band,  she  tends  to 
perform  mostly  dance  music;  however,  when  she 


solos  she  talks  more  and  establishes  more  of  a 
rapport  with  her  audience.  She  also  looks  to  see  if 
the  people  in  the  audience  are  tapping  their  feet  - 
then  she  knows  her  music  has  reached  them. 

Other  musicians,  having  heard  WaUace  sing  and 
play,  have  commented  that  her  style  of  perform- 
ance is  in  the  Blues  style.  "The  more  I  do,  the  more 
I  realize  that  you  have  had  to  get  close  to  what  Blues 
songs  taUc  about  -  suffering  -  in  order  to  play  the 
Blues."  She  says  that  Blues  music  comes  from  the 
heart  and  is  not  something  which  can  be  trained. 
But  she  feels  that  "it's  aU  just  music."  She  knows 
that  a  particular  song  might  not  be  considered  in 
the  Blues  style  or  "Blues-ish,"  but  that  if  a  Blues 
singer  were  to  sing  it,  for  that  one  performance  the 
song  would  take  on  the  Blues'  quality. 

"I  lived  though  the  Disco  era,"  she  adds.  But  not 
by  playing  disco  music.  She  took  some  of  the  songs 
of  the  time  and  gave  them  the  sounds  she  liked. 
WhUe  she  may  "use"  a  particular  song,  she  wiU  not 
copy  or  mimic  the  artist  who  performed  it. 

But  it  is  her  lifestyle  which  allows  her  to  do  this. 
Being  a  wife,  mother,  and  student,  WaUace  says  "I 
need  a  lot  in  my  Ufe."  This  attitude,  along  with  the 
consequential  experiences,  might  be  what  makes 
her  the  Blues  musician  that  she  is. 

Recently,  WaUace  submitted  some  of  her  songs 
to  a  songwriting  contest  coordinated  by  the  Name- 
less Coffeehouse  in  Cambridge.  She  is  one  of 
twenty-two  finaUsts  in  the  contest,  four  of  whom 
are  from  the  lower  Cape.  


WKKL  Gains  Popularity 


by  BUI  LaPine 

The  CoUege's  radio  station,  WKKL,  has  been  on 
the  air  since  September.  WKKL  enjoys  a  loyal 
following,  and  has  grown  in  popularity  over  the  last 
semester. 

Paul  Sevigny,  WKKL  Program  Director,  states, 
"The  new  cast  of  specialty  shows,  on-air  personaU- 
ties,  and  increased  hours  give  the  station  a  better 
variety  of  music  and  on-air  talent  than  we  have  had 
in  past  years." 

During  the  summer  of  1988,  WKKL  lost  valuable 
on-air  equipment  when  vandals  broke  into  the 
station.  The  station  finaUy  received  funding  for 


WKKL  Pro-am  Director,  Paul  Sevigny 
replacing  it's  on-air  equipment  in  September.  But, 
over  the  semester  break,  thieves  again  pUlaged  the 
studio. 


According  to  Sevigny  and  Dave  Watson  (Music 
Director),  the  music  format  during  the  day  from  8 
a.m.  to  5;30  p.m.  is  alternative  music.  Watson 
explains  that  "Alternative  music  provides  new  re- 
leases and  a  change  from  commercial  stations,  but, 
not  necessarUy  from  new  artists.  This  station,  like 
other  coUege  alternative  music  stations,  is  a  testing 
ground  for  this  music.  The  music  that  is  popular  on 
the  alternative  charts,  usuaUy  goes  on  up  the  line  to 
BUlboard  or  Top  40  charts  in  a  matter  of  months." 
After  5:30  p.m.,  the  air  waves  are  turned  over  to 
the  specialty  shows.  Watson  said,  "The  specialty 
showsconsist  of  oneor  two  discjockies'  specialized 
formatted  music." 

Sevigny  and  Watson  both  state,  "We  have  a 
variety  of  specialty  shows  to  please  just  about 
everyone's  taste  in  music."  The  specialty  shows  run 
seven  days  a  week  and  are  now  starting  to  gain 
popularity  with  the  students  and  the  community. 
Watson  says,  "The  station  now  has  Usteners  in 
many  communities  on  the  Cape,  we  know  this  from 
our  request  line.  When  the  disc  jockies  take  a 
request,  they  usuaUy  ask  for  the  name  and  where 
the  person  is  calling  from." 

"The  specialty  shows  are  not  the  only  special 
programming  the  station  has  to  offer,"  says  Chris 
Trocchi,  News  Director.  "The  radio  station  has 
daUy  news  and  sports  shows,  science  and  society 
programming,  as  weU  as  taped  radio  dramas." 

WKKL's  staff  emphasizes  that  they  would  like  to 
have  more  people  listen  to  the  station.  Sevigny 
states,  "Once  the  Ustener  hears  what  the  station 
has  to  offer,  they  wiU  realize  we  have  more  to  offer 
than  the  commercialized,  repetitious  music  sta- 
tions." 


Rainman  Makes  a 
Splash 


by  EUen  Burns 

Is  there  any  such  thing 
as  a  bad  Dustin  Hoffman 
movie,  anyway?  The 
man  is  a  genius  -  an  artist 
of  many  capacities.  This 
is  his  most  poignant  and 
captivating  fUm  since 
"Kramer  vs.  Kramer" 
and  "Little  Big  Man." 

"Rainman"  is  a  tale  of 
two  brothers  who  learn 
of  each  other's  existence 
after  their  father  dies. 
Tom  Cruise  portrays  a 
young,  money-hungry 
wheeler  and  dealer 
whose  only  reason  for 
associating  with  his  au- 
tistic savant  brother  is  to 
swindle  "his  share"  of  his 
father's  estate.  The  re- 
suit  is  a  humorous  and 
often  touching  account 
of  a  growing  and  valu- 
able relationship. 

Although  Hoffman's 
character  is  the  one  with 
the  "problem,"  his 
brother  has  much  to 
learn  about  values,  toler- 
ance, and   famUy  love. 


Without  knowing  it,  he 
changes  the  very  heart  of 
his  seemingly  unfeeUng 
sibling. 

Aside  from  being  en- 
tertaining, "Rainman" 
gives  insight  to  an  in- 
credible psychological 
phenomenon:  the  brain 
that  works  double-time. 
Dustin  Hoffman  does 
not  play  an  idiot,  but  a 
man  whose  mind  can 
receive  and  store  more 
in 

formation    than    most 
computer  systems. 

"Rainman,"  sporting 
the  most  Academy 
Award  nominations,  in- 
cluding Best  Picture, 
Best  Actor  (Dustin 
Hoffman),  and  Best  Di- 
rector (Barry  Levinson), 
is  a  "must-see"  for  any- 
one who  appreciates 
great  fUms.  Worth  the 
inflated  theater  prices 
and  the  stale  popcorn,  on 
a  scale  from  one  to  four 
stars,  I'd  give  "Rain- 
man" a  five. 
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LEARNING  DISABLED  STUDENTS  FIND  SUPPORT 


by  Maroia  Maclnnis 


"Can't  you  remember  anything?  I  just  told  you 
what  to  do!" 

"Where  have  you  been?  You're  an  hour  late. 
Can't  you  tell  time?" 

"How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  'I  before 
E  except  after  C!'" 

For  most  students  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions would  be  simple,  "I'm  sorry,  I  just  wasn't 
paying  attention."  For  students  with  learning  dis- 
abilities (LD)  the  answers  are  often  much  more 
complicated. 

Marcia  Galazzi,  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Human  Development  in  Brewster,  says  simply,  "A 
learning  disability  occurs  when  some  areas  of  the 
brain  are  unable  to  gather,  store,  or  retrieve  infor- 
mation efficiently.  This  is  unrelated  to  intelligence 
or  adult  potential  to  function  normally." 

Many  LD  students  cannot  remember  simple 
spelling  rules.  Some  may  mis-tell  time,  or  become 
"lost"  even  in  familiar  surroundings. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  and  most  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  LD  students  are  not  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  or  underachievers.  LD  stu- 
dents learn  differently. 

A  learning  disability  is  a  handicap.  If  a  blind 
person  tripped  over  a  table  and  broke  a  glass, 
would  the  general  response  be,  "Can't  you  watch 
where  you're  going"?  Surely  not,  that  would  be 
callous  and  ignorant.  Unfortunately,  LD  students 
hear  similar  remarks  daily.  Remarks  that  are  de- 
grading, damaging,  and  too  often  devastating  in 
nature. 

CCCC  has  close  to  a  hundred  documented  LD 
students  on  campus.  Five  percent  of  our  total 
student  body  has  some  type  of  learning  disability. 

Although  this  is  a  seemingly  large  number  of 
students,  Georgetown  University  estimates  that 
one  in  ten  students  has  some  type  of  LD  that  never 
gets  documented. 

Dr.  Richard  Sommers,  Learning  Specialist  for 
CCCC  states  that  "because  educating  the  LD  stu- 
dent at  the  college  level  is  a  new  concept,  there 
exists  a  lack  of  understanding  between  some  fac- 
ulty and  the  LD  students." 

Sommers  continually  reminds  the  LD  students 
that  these  misconceptions  come  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  learning  disabilities.  The  misconcep- 


Learning  disabilities  do  not  go  away,  any  more 
than  hearing  or  vision  impairments.  However, 
there  are  glasses  to  help  people  see  and  hearing 
aids  to  magnify  sounds. 

These  devices  are  absolutely  necessary  tools  for 
coping  with  a  physical  disability.  The  tools  LD 
students  must  use  for  coping  with  their  respective 
disabilities  are  just  as  important. 

An  LD  student  typically  spends  twice  as  much 
time  processing  information.  While  this  fact  alone 
affects  every  aspect  of  an  LD  student's  life,  it  is  just 
the  beginning. 

Taping  lectures  and  listening  to  the  same  lecture 
two  or  three  times  in  order  to  understand  the 
information  is  time  consuming  and  frustrating. 


Work   for    Learning   Disabled   Students:    One 
Student's  Story  of  Success." 

The  seminars  are  open  to  all  faculty,  staff,  tutors, 
and  anyone  who  is  interested  in  learning  about 
coping  with  learning  disabilities. 

The  journey  lo  higher  education  is  a  complicated 
process  for  any  student.  For  an  LD  student  the 
journey  can  seem  interminable  and  exhausting. 

One  LD  student  commented,  "If  I  say,  'I  don't 
understand,'  four  times,  it  means  i  don't  under- 
stand. So  Where's  the  mystery?  Speaking  louder, 
yelling,  or  makingsilly  comments,just  increases  my 
stress  which  makes  it  harder  for  me  to  understand. 
I  guess  what  I  would  Uke  most  from  my  professors 
is  trust  and  patience." 
Getting  extra  help  or  time  in  order  to  finish  an 


"Taping  lectures  and  listening  to  the  same  lecture  two 
or  three  times  in  order  to  understand  the  information 
is  time  consuming  and  frustrating. " 

tions  are  not  a  reflection  of  the  LD  student  as  an 
individual.  Some  teachers  are  simply  unable  to 
understand  the  problems  associated  with  learning 
disabilities. 

However,  the  Northeast  Technical  Assistance 
Center  for  Learning  Disability  College  Program- 
ming (NETAC)  states  in  its  1988  site  visit  report, 
"CCCC  has  the  largest  LD  support  group  we  have 
encountered  on  any  site  visit." 

This  support  group  meets  twice  monthly.  Its 
members  gather  to  speak  candidly  of  the  triumphs 
and  frustrations  associated  with  their  academic 
careers.  Attending  these  meetings  is  crucial  to 
some  LD  students  survival  in  college. 

Together  LD  students  work  out  coping  strategies 
and  encourage  each  other  by  putting  misunder- 
standings back  into  functional  perspective.  A  ne- 
cessity for  flexibiUty  and  resilience  is  the  first  of 
many  coping  skills  an  LD  student  must  learn. 


Dr  Richard  Sommers  confers 
Moreover,  an  LD  student  must  work  out  a  sched- 
ule that  allows  for  extra  tutoring  each  week.  For 
instance,  learning  to  be  proficient  on  a  word  proc- 
essor may  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  again,  time 
consuming. 

Because  an  LD  student  is  continually  "catching 
up,"  extra  circular  activities  are  an  expensive  lux- 
ury. The  price  of  participation  may  be  a  lost  grade 
point  or  worse,  a  flunked  class. 

However,  Sommers  is  happy  to  report  that  of  the 
83  LD  students  he  tracked  last  semester,  71  fin- 
ished in  good  standing.  This  success  is  due  in  part 
to  the  LD  student's  commitment  and  persever- 
ance. 

But  credit  must  also  go  to  the  patience  of  the 
professional  tutors.  These  professors  generously 
volunteer  extra  time  weekly  to  assist  the  LD  and 
non  LD  students  in  understanding  information. 

Unfortunately  patience  and  perseverance  are 
not  enough.  The  NETAC  states,  "The  professional 
tutors  need  to  receive  specific  training  on  how  to 
translate  diagnostic  information  into  effective 
strategies  for  student  use." 

Sommers  agrees  with  NETAC,  "AU  tutors  now 
receive  in-service  training  in  order  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  LD  students."  In  addition,  Sommers  is 
now  working  on  a  series  of  seminars  dealing  with 
the  cohesive  teaching  of  the  LD  and  non  LC 
students  both  in  the  classroom  and  through  tutor- 
ing. 

These  seminars  will  be  presented  durmg  the 
spring  semester,  beginning  on  February  23.  The 
first  seminar  is  entitled,  "Teaching  Strategies  that 
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With  an  L.D.  student.  ' 

assignment,  using  a  calculator,  and  studying  four 
hours  instead  of  two  are  not  "easy  outs." 

Moreover,  it  is  difficult  for  some  LD  students  to 
ask  for  the  accomodations  they  are  entitled  to  by 
law,  because  some  professors  mistakingly  believe 
that  these  students  must  be  looking  for  a  free  ride. 
Nevertheless  Sommers  says,  "These  coping 
'tools'  are  absolutely  necessary  for  success  and  do 
not  in  any  way  'cheapen'  an  LD  student's  degree." 

The  NETAC  site  visit  report  states:  "CCCC  has 
the  opportunity  for  developing  a  model  support 
program  for  students  with  LD  in  the  Northeast." 
Indeed  our  program  is  growing  quickly,  each 
semester  brings  more  of  these  gifted,  talented 
students  to  our  campus  and  campuses  all  across  the 
country. 

In  order  to  ensure  success  in  the  future,  Sommers 
and  the  LD  support  group  invite  all  faculty  and  staff 
members  to  the  LD  seminars  this  spring.  These 
seminars  have  been  designed  by  Sommers  to  dispel 
the  myth  and  prejudice  that  surrounds  learning 
disabilities. 

Sommers  states,  "Educating  the  learning  dis- 
abled at  the  college  level  is  a  brand  new  experience, 
for  the  LD  student,  the  faculty,  and  the  coUege 
community  as  a  whole.  Therefore  we  must  work 
together  to  alleviate  confusion.  So  that  all  students 
whether  disabled  or  not,  receive  the  education  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  law." 
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Helmsmen  Roar  Back:  Stun  Mass  Bay  in  Thriller 


By  Simon  Mooney 


The  men's  basketball  team  overcame  a  huge  22 
point  first  half  deficit  to  upset  league  powerhouse 
Mass  Bay  Community  College  86-75  in  a  thrilling 
home  game  Feb.  15. 

The  Helmsmen,  who  evened  their  record  at  10- 
10  with  the  victory,  were  down  by  20  points  at 
halftime,  but  came  on  like  gang  busters  with  an 
incredible  63  point  second  half  outburst. 
According  to  coach  Mark  Southworth,  the  team 
was  not  intimidated  to  find  themselves  trailing  by 
such  a  large  margin  at  the  end  of  the  first  half.  "Our 
guys  shot  10  for  36  in  the  first  half,  and  I  told  them 
that  if  the  shots  started  falling  for  them  they  could 
still  win  the  ballgame." 

The  coach's  words  proved  prophetic  as  the  team 
shot  24  for  39  in  the  second  half.  However,  the  key 
to  victory  was  a  strategic  adjustment  Southworth 
made  at  halftime. 

Realizing  that  the  situation  could  hardly  get 
worse,  he  decided  to  gamble  by  implementing  an 


Helmsmen  basketball  team  at  practice 


unpracticed  defense.  "We  went  to  a  fuU  court  press 
in  the  second  half  that  confused  them  and  forced 
them  into  turnovers,"  said  the  coach. 

Those  turnovers  led  to  several  easy  buckets  and 
triggered  the  incredible  offensive  display  that 
produced  the  upset. 

League-leading  scorer  Mike  Herrick,  again 
paced  the  CCCC  cagers  with  23  points,  2 1  of  which 
came  in  the  thrilling  second  half.  Josh 

Davis  dropped  in  4  three  point  bombs  for  12  of  his 
16  points,  while  Bob  Garvey  added  15  of  his  own. 

Defensive  standout  Basil  Payton  chipped  in  with 
14  points  and  shared  his  analysis  of  the  victory. 
"The  full  court  press  confused  them,  and  we  were 
able  to  push  the  ball  upcourt  really  well.  They 
weren't  setting  up  well  on  defense,  and  that  en- 
abled us  to  get  inside  to  Garvey,  Herrick  and 
Whitman." 

Sean  Whitman  rounded  out  the  CCCC  attack  as 
the  fifth  player  in  double  figures,  finishing  with  10. 


Students  Launch  Crew  Team 


by  Brian  Sauro 

For  the  first  time  ever  intercollegiate  rowing  will 
come  to  CCCC  beginning  this  semester.  According 
to  organizer  Chris  Cox,  response  has  been  ver)' 
encouraging  and  he  expects  a  successful  program. 

Initially,  two  men's  and  two  women's  boats  will 
race  for  the  school.  These  boats,  called  shells,  will 
be  "eights"  which  carry  eight  rowers  and  one  cox- 
swain who  is  responsible  for  steering  and  strategy. 
They  will  compete  against  four  year  colleges  and 
universities  and  in  multi-school  meets  and  regat- 
tas. 

The  concept  of  a  crew  team  was  originated  last 
year  by  student  Chris  Cox  with  the  help  of  Rick 
Porteus  of  the  Barnstable  Rowing  Club.  It  is  offi- 
cially organized  as  a  student  club,  and  not  as  a 
varsity  team  under  control  of  the  athletic  depart- 
ment. Therefore,  the  crew  is  an  autonomous  or- 
ganization which  is  not  funded  by  the  school. 

Winter  training  began  in  January  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Katie  Ahem  and  features  running,  weight 
work,  and  training  on  the  rowing  ergometer,  a 
device  which  simulates  the  rowing  stroke  while  out 
of  the  water. 

Several  members  of  the  crew  have  previous 
rowing  experience  at  secondary  school,  college, 
and  club  levels.  In  February  CCCC  communica- 
tions professor,  Craig  Vachon,  heard  about  the 
crew  and  agreed  to  lend  his  services  as  coach. 
Previously,  Vachon  rowed  with  the  Emerson  Col- 
lege team. 

Money  will  have  to  be  raised  by  the  club  to  equip 
the  crew  for  competition.  Several  fund-raising 
events  are  planned,  including  a  dance.  Members  of 
the  crew  also  pay  a  fee  to  the  Barnstable  Rowing 
Club,  which  will  provide  boats  and  launches  and 
will  help  crew  club  President  Cox  organize  a  sched- 
ule of  competition. 


Cox  and  Vachon  think  that  with  hard  work  a 
strong  season  is  likely  despite  the  small  size  of  the 
school  and  the  relative  inexperience  of  the  team. 

Cox's  long-term  goal  is  to  prepare  the  CCCC 
crew  to  enter  Boston's  Head  of  the  Charles  Re- 


gatta in  the  Fall  of  1989.  "There  is  a  precedent  for 
a  very  young  team  to  compete  in  this  large  and 
prestigious  event",  he  says.  "If  things  go  well  this 
season  we  should  see  the  CCCC  crew  rowing  on  the 
Charles  River  next  Autumn." 
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It's  easy  to  get  your  name  in 
print.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
neglect  your  health,  increasing 
your  risk  of  heart  attack,  and 
you  could  become  a  newsmaker 
sooner  than  you'd  ever  imagine. 
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GRADUATE 

NURSES 


Look 

Into  Your 

Future  at 

New 

England 

Medical 

Center 


New  England  Medical  Center 
is  -committed  to  the  profes- 
sional development  of  our 
nurses.  Here  you  will  find  a 
variety  of  >.pe<:ialiv  areas  in 
adult  and  pediairits  (hat  pro- 
vide you  with  [he  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  your  nursing 
skills  in  the  areas  of  your 
choice.  During  your  six  week 
orientation,  you  will  he  sup- 
ported in  meeting  your  objec- 
tives by  a  preceptor  and 
during  your  first  year  you 
will  participate  in  patient  care 
conferences,  workshops, 
seminars  and  management 
It^iintng.  As  you  gain  primary 
nursing  experience,  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  join 
a  collaborative  practice  and 
work  with  a  physician  and 
ambulatory  nurses  to  coor- 
dinate the  care  of  your  pa- 
tients through  an  entire 
episode  of  illness.  We  are 
committed  to  your  success 
Join  our  staff  and  practice  in 
an  autonomous  environment 
that  fosters  your  profession- 
al growth. 

In  addition  lo  offering  one  of  the  highest  salar>'  schedules  in  the  area, 
our  progressive  benefits  package  includes  continuing  education 
providing  CEU's,  generous  tuition  reimbursement,  flexible  schedules 
including  12-hour  shifts,  and  participatory  lime  planning.  We  have 
a  parking  garage  on-site  and  the  convenience  of  an  Orange  Line  T-stop. 

For  additional  informailon  about  these  opportunities,  please 
call  our  Nurse  Recruiter  at  617-956-5575.  750  Washington 
Street,  Box  465,  Boston,  MA  02111.  An  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer. 
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Students  Meet  to  Turn  Up  the  Heat 


by  Marcia  Maclnnis 

Community  Colleges 
from  all  over  Massachu- 
setts gathered  at  Bunker 
Hill  Community  College 
in  Charlestown  to  dis- 
cuss effective  ways  of 
protesting  the  1988-89 
budget  cuts. 

"We  must  react 
quickly  and  profession- 
ally," states  John  Crown- 
inshield,  Chairperson  of 
the  CCCC  Steering 
Committee. 

In  an  effort  to  show  the 
legislature  that  they  will 
meet  with  everything  but 
passivity,  the  Steering 
Committee  has  named 
the  last  week  in  March 
"Public  Higher  Educa- 
tion Week." 

During  that  week  there 
will  be  a  meeting  with 
area  representatives  at 
the  State  House,  a  major 
phone  campaign  involv- 
ing all  state  funded  col- 
leges and  universities, 
and  a  protest  on  Boston 
Common. 

Although   all  State 
funded  colleges  and  uni- 


versities are  involved 
with  the  protest,  the 
Steering  Committee 
feels  that  community 
colleges  need  to  send  a 
separate  message. 

"Eighty  percent  of  the 
students  that  attend  local 
community  colleges  re- 
turn to  their  communi- 
ties to  live  and  work," 
says  Debbie  Place,  a  stu- 
dent at  Mt.  Wachusetts 
Community  College  and 
a  member  of  the  "State 
Wide  Committee  for 
Protesting  Budget 
Cuts." 

At  a  time  when  the 
labor  force  of  this  state 
faces  severe  shortages. 
Place  feels  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  Governor 
Dukakis  recognize  the 
importance  of  higher 
education  at  the  commu- 
nity college  level. 

To  date,  an  estimated 
4000  future  students 
have  been  turned  away 
from  colleges  in  this  state 
because  of  a  lack  of  fund- 
ing. Place  says  that  is  a 
vague  estimate,  "there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  how 
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many  students  have  been 
discouraged  from  enroll- 
ment. The  fact  that  stu- 
dents are  being  turned 
away  from  community 
colleges  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  their  stated 
mission:  access." 

Gale  Catty,  also  a  stu- 
dent of  Mt.  Wachusetts 
and  a  member  of  the 
State  Wide  Committee 


students  al  the  letter  writing 
photo  by  Marcia  Maclnnis 

asks,  "What  will  happen 
to  these  people?  Will  the 
money  the  state  saved  on 
education  go  in  to  sup- 
porting some  on  wel- 
fare?" 

Catty  says  the  Legisla- 
ture is  forgetting  that 
higher  education  is  a 
proactive  solution  to  the 
needs  of  the  communi- 
ties  of   the    Common- 


wealth. 

Although  $70  million  is 
a  large  number,  to  the 
average  college  student 
it  means  nothing;  until 
that  student  is  asked  to 
pay  an  extra  fee  or  tui- 
tion increase.  Even  then, 
the  first  response  is  an- 
ger, followed  by  apathy. 

"In  a  sense  this  is  what 
the  legislature  is  count- 
ing on,"  says  Crowninsh- 
ield.  "We  as  students 
have  to  remind  the  legis- 
lature that  we  are  also 
constituents.  As  such,  we 
will  make  our  voices 
heard." 

Crowninshield  further 
states  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  Governor,  stu- 
dents must  humanize  the 
issues,  let  the  legislature 
know  how  the  budget 
cuts  effect  everyone  on  a 
personal  level. 

These  budget  cuts  effect 
every  student  and  faculty 
member.  Every  commu- 
nity college  has  a  tale  to 
tell.  Staff  shortages  and 
frustrations  mount  as 
building  maintenance  at 
some   colleges    becomes 


nonexistant. 

One  college  representa- 
tive said  his  school  was 
running  with  one  copy 
machine  to  5000  students. 
The  heat  has  been 
turned  down  or  off  in 
some  schools,  while  in 
others  classes  were  started 
late  this  semester  and 
buildings  closed  three 
days  out  of  seven. 

Although  things  look 
bleak,  Crowninshield  says, 
"We  can  succeed."  In  1975 
CCCC  faced  similar 
budget  cuts.  Then,  as  now, 
protests  were  held  in  Bos- 
ton, and  because  of  stu- 
dents' clearly  stated  mes- 
sage the  budget  was  not 
cut. 

Tim   Crowninshield, 
CCCC  Student  Trustee, 
says,  "We  must  act  quickly 
and    effectively.     Every 
voice    counts,    make    a 
phone  call,  come  to  the 
protest  in  Boston.  Let's  let 
the  government  know  that 
we  are  active  and  seri- 
ous.   Let's    can    the 
budget  cuts  before  the 
budget  cuts  can  the  col- 
lege!" 


State  Connmunity  Colleges 
Unite  to  Protest 


by  Marcia  A.  Maclnnis 

The  Steering  Committee  called  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  student  body  to  initiate  a  letter 
writing  campaign  aimed  at  the  State  House  and 
local  representatives  of  the  Legislature. 

Students  who  attended  the  meeting  were  handed 
a  "facts  sheet,"  containing  an  itemized  list  of  where 
the  budget  is  being  cut,  a  list  of  addresses  for  local 
state  legislators,  and  a  list  of  resource  information. 

Armed  with  the  facts,  students  were  then  given  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope  and  asked  to  tell 
their  own  story  of  how  the  budget  cuts  effect  them. 

While  some  students  question  the  effect  that  one 
letter  will  have  on  the  legislature,  Tim  Crowninsh- 
ield Student  Trustee,  states,  "One  personal  letter  is 
the  same  as  one  hundred  names  on  a  petition." 

Forty-two  letters  were  written  at  the  emergency 
meeting,  Crowninshield  attributes  the  low  turn  out 
to  the  snow  day  and  to  a  lack  of  interest. 

He  also  sent  the  students  away  with  a  reminder  to 
get  their  families,  neighbors,  business  associates, 
"and  anyone  else  you  can  find  to  write  a  letter." 

People  will  continue  to  be  turned  away  from 
community  colleges,  even  though  the  standing 


policy  is  access. 

John  Crownmsheild  stressed  that  the  plans  for 
protesting  the  budget  cuts  will  only  work  if  students 
are  willing  to  get  involved.  "We  have  to  tell  the 
legislature  this  is  important." 

"Timing  is  everything,  we  want  to  have  the  letters 
in  front  of  the  representatives  when  they  review  the 
budget." 

Tliis  campaign  has  become  state-wide,  all  state 
funded  colleges  and  universities  are  involved. 

There  will  be  a  protest  on  Boston  Common  on 
March  29,  the  rally  will  involve  29  state  colleges, 
Crowninshield  says  "If  you  can  make  it  to  Boston, 
do  it.  100  students  from  each  school  is  a  hard 
number  to  ignore." 

The  protest  will  occur  during  CCCC  spring 
break.  Although  many  students  will  be  away, 
Crowninsheild  stresses,  "If  you  decide  to  go,  make 
sure  you  are  educated  about  the  message  we  are 
sending,  and  responsible  for  your  actions. 

"Our  goal  is  not  go  up  to  Boston  and  throw  rocks 
at  the  State  House.  We  want  the  legislature  to  know 
that  higher  education  is  important  to  the  growth  of 
our  communities,  and  that  we  as  students  are  also 
concerned,  responsible  citizens." 
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Senate  Announces  Election  Results 


Nevj  fnahman  senators.  Jattex 

Kristen  Police 

On  February  22  and 
23,  the  Student  Senate 
elections  were  held  in 
the  cafeteria  from  ten 
a.m.  until  two  p.m.  Four 
different  offices  were 
filled.  The  new  Vice 
President  is  David 
Wrightson.  The  Public 
Relation  Officer  is  Mark 


Hoben,  Pant  Buckley,  and  John  Maiveline 


Lawrence.  The  new 
Sophomore  Senators  are 
Marnie  Cook  and  John 
Fialkowski. 

The  newly  elected 
freshman  senators  for 
the  spring  semester  of 
1989  are  as  follows: 
Mike  Alywood,  James 
Holen,  Kelly  Lague, 
John   Marceline,    Mike 


Kilgore,  Lisa  Macauda, 
Todd  Laberk,  and  Pam 
Buckley. 

David  Wrightson,  who 
served  previously  on  the 
regular  Senate,  feels  that 
these  "new  senators  will 
enrich  our  communit)' 
and  bring  fresh  new 
ideas  to  the  college." 


The  Instructional  Media  Sen'ices  Department 

is  located  on  the 

Ground  of  the  Library 

Stop  by  and  see  what  we  have  for  you... 


CCCC  Counseling  Center  presents 

A  Workshop 

When  Smart  People  Fail: 
Ho'w  to  Cope! 


-T     ,' 


1- 


Rebuild  Yourself  For  Success! 

Date:  March  14,  1989 

Time:  12:30pin  -  2:00pm 

Place:   lAhrary  LI  02 

All  are  invited  to  attend! 


Senate  Funds  Needy 
Students 


by  Michelle  L.  Tricca 

Last  semester,  the  Student  Senate  started  a  fund 
known  as  the  "Emergency  Student  Book  Loan." 
According  to  John  Crowninsheild  Senate  Presi- 
dent, the  Student  Senate  donated  $2,400  into  a 
fund  that  would  allow  for  24  loans,  enabling  needy 
students  to  borrow  up  to  $100  each.  This  money 
goes  toward  the  purchase  of  text  books  only. 

"As  soon  as  word  went  out  that  these  loans  were 
available,  they  were  taken  almost  immediately," 
reports  Andy  Robinson,  Director  of  Student  Ac- 
tivities. The  book  loan  was  also  available  this 
semester,  and  was  an  immediate  success.  The 
Student  Senate  donated  $800  for  this  semester's 
fund.  Since  only  2  loans  were  paid  back  last  semes- 
ter, this  made  for  $1,000,  or  10  loans  available  for 
2nd  semester. 

Robinson  says  that  the  decision  to  enact  a  much 
needed  book  loan  program  was  made  during  last 
summer.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  deadline  for 
payback  this  semester  is  May  1.  If  people  are 
successful  in  paying  the  borrowed  money  back,  this 
program  should  be  available  for  next  semester. 


Red  Cross  Seeks  Disaster 
Volunteers 


by  Sally  Burke 


The  Cape  Cod  chapter 
of  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  seeking  volun- 
teers to  aid  in  the  event 
of  a  large  scale  disaster, 
according  to  Mark 
Foley,  Chairman  of  Dis- 
aster Services.  Foley  is 
concentrating  his  search 
at  CCCC  by  working 
through  the  office  of 
Student  Activities. 

According  to  Andy 
Robinson,  Director  of 
Student  Activities,  the 
Red 

Cross  is  interested  in 
setting  up  a  club  or  activi- 
ties group  on  campus. 
Robinson  says,  "I  would 
very  much  like  to  encour- 
age a  kind  of  volunteer 
program  at  CCCC  for 
students,  so  we  could 
have  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions that  need  volun- 
teers, and  get  students 
actively  involved  in  put- 
ting in  some  time  for  the 
organizations." 

Although  the  Red 
Cross  has  many  services 
in  need  of  volunteers, 
they  are  specifically 
looking  for  help  in  disas- 
ter services.  The  disaster 


service  is  used  for  any 
emergency  situation 
such  as  a  fire  or  flood.  At 
these  emergencies,  the 
volunteers  act  as  an  aux- 
iliary service  by  helping 
out  the  fire  and  police 
departments. 

If  a  family  is  involved  in 
the  emergency,  the  Red 
Cross  volunteers  pro- 
vide assistance  by  com- 
fort, food,  clothing,  or 
shelter.  The  volunteers 
also  serve  coffee  and 
donuts  to  the  fire  and 
police  departments.  And 
the  volunteers  might  be 
needed  for  something  as 
simple  as  wrapping  a 
blanket  around  someone 
in  need. 

Other  services  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  public 
in  general,  such  as  help- 
ing with  road  races, 
medical  care,  driving  the 
elderly,  traditional  serv- 
ices, working  at  blood 
drives,  and  many  more. 
According  to  Foley, 
"the  Red  Cross  always 
looks  for  new  blood," 
new  volunteers.  He  feels 
that  working  for  the  Red 
Cross  is  a  valuable  expe- 


rience for  the  volunteer 
because  they  can  gain 
hands-on,  practical 
training,  which  is  espe- 
cially useful  to  students 
interested  in  pursuing 
careers  in  nursing,  psy- 
chology, and  other 
health  care  professions. 
Additionally,  volun- 
teers can  receive  any  of 
the  benefits  offered  by 
the  Red  Cross,  like  CPR, 
first  aid,  and  life  saving 
training,  for  free.  How- 
ever, the  Red  Cross  is 
not  asking  for  a  com- 
mittment from  anyone. 
"When  you  can  come 
andwhenwecanuseyou, 
is  all  we  ask,"  says  Foley. 
The  time  spent  could  be 
once  a  week  or  once  a 
month.  The  Red  Cross 
does  not  expect  people 
to  do  things  they  can't  do, 
they  are  just  happy  to 
have  them  on  their  list. 

For  further  informa- 
tion on  becoming  a  Red 
Cross  volunteer,  please 
contact  Andy  Robinson, 
Director  of  Student  Ac- 
tivities at  362-2131 
ext.386,  or  Mark  Foley  at 
362-0956. 
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Graduation  Delayed 


by  Michelle  Tricca 

For  the  first  time  in  27  years  the  graduation 
commencement  will  be  held  in  Hyannis  at  the  Cape 
Cod  Melody  Tent,  according  to  Andy  Robinson, 
Director  of  Student  Activities. 

State  budget  cuts  forced  the  college  to  open  for 
the  Spring  semester  a  week  later  than  usual,  caus- 
ing graduation  to  be  moved  forward  one  week  to 
Tuesday,  June  6  at  seven  p.m.  These  budget  cuts 
also  resulted  in  reduced  funding  available  for 
commencement,  forcing  graduation  officials  to 
resort  to  a  less  expensive  ceremony. 

"The  estimated  cost  for  a  traditional  CCCC 
graduation  is  $7,000,"  says  Robinson.  "By  renting 
out  the  Melody  Tent,  a  significant  amount  of 
money  will  be  saved." 

CCCC  has  an  elaborate  and  traditional  cere- 
mony for  a  two  year  school,  which  accounts  for  the 
high  expense.  The  ceremony  is  a  colorful  one  too. 
An  Academic  Regalia  is  included,  where  all  gradu- 
ates wear  color  coded  caps  according  to  their 
degree.  Each  year  the  procession  is  led  by  the 
Hyland  Light  Bagpipers,  a  Grand  Marshall,  Fac- 
ulty Marshall,  two  students,  and  a  Platform 
Marshall.  The  platform  party  consists  of  President 
Philip  R.  Day,  Deans,  and  special  guests. 

The  first  graduation  held  on  campus  was  in  1971 
in  the  school  cafeteria.  Others  have  been  in  the 
college  gym,  and  since  1974,  graduations  have 
taken  place  under  a  tent  in  parking  lot  12. 

This  year  approximately  300  students  are  ehgible 
to  participate  in  the  graduation  ceremonies. 
Robinson  says  this  figure  could  go  up  to  350,  which 
is  a  slight  increase  from  last  year.  January  gradu- 
ates are  also  eligible  to  participate  in  the  ceremo- 
nies. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  June  graduation,  there  is  a 
minimum  core  curriculum  requirement  of  60  cred- 
its for  Liberal  arts  majors.  Other  programs  require 
more.  "Thisall  could  change  in  years  tocome,"  says 
Robinson.  "We  have  a  graduation  committee 
working  on  it." 

No  speaker  has  been  scheduled  for  the  event. 
According  to  Robinson  letters  have  been  sent  out 
but  there  have  been  no  replies.  An  announcement 
will  be  made  when  College  officials  learn  who  the 
commencement  speaker  will  be. 


Students  Form  Amnesty  International  Club 


by  Sally  Burke 

The  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional Club  at  CCCC 
held  it's  first  meeting  this 
semester  on  Thursday 
February,  23.  Club  offi- 
cers were  elected.  They 
include  Beth  Farrell, 
President;  David  Wat- 
son, Vice  President; 
Amy  Buckley,  Secretary; 
and  Mike  Jefferson, 
Treasurer.  Sam  Gugli- 
otta  is  the  club  advisor. 

According  to  Beth  Far- 
rell, Amnesty  Interna- 
tional is  a  world-wide, 
non-profit  organization 
that  works  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of 
conscience.  The  function 
of  Amnesty  is  to  write  on 
behalf  of  one  political 
prisoner  at  a  time.  And 
bombard  the  govern- 
ment of  the  offending 
country  with  letters,  until 
they  release  the  pris- 
oner. 

Farrell   states   that 
"because  of  the  college 


Amnesty  President  Beth  Farrrll  and  Treasurer  Mike  Jefferson,  -g 
setting  and  rapid  turn-  cessful.  It's  a  very  re- 
over  of  people  in  the  spected  organization 
group,  two  or  three  pris-  world-wide,"  says  Far- 
oners  will  be  chosen  per  reU. 
month.  We  will  then  In  order  to  be  consid- 
work  on  the  release  of  ered  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  prisoners  we  conscience,  that  person 
choose."  must  be  someone  who 
"The  Falmouth  Chap-  has  never  used  or  advo- 
ter  released  five  people  cated  violence  "or  the 
the  last  time  they  worked  government  won't  help, 
on  it,  so  it  is  really  sue-  no  matter  what,"  states 


Farrell. 

The  letters  written  are 
addressed  right  to  the 
government  of  the  coun- 
try holding  the  prisoner 
Each  individual  of  the 
group  writes  their  own 
letters.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  specific  format  in 
which  to  write  the  letters. 
"There  arecertain  words 
that  you  can  and  can't 
use,  and  Amnesty  is  par- 
ticular because  the  way 
they  do  it  works,"  says 
Farrell. 

Furthermore,  Am- 
nesty International  con-' 
siders  that  personal  let- 
ters from  caring  people 
the  world  over  can  at  this 
time  help  to  secure  re- 
lease or  lessen  the  condi- 
tions of  imprisonment. 

Any  CCCC  student  is 
eligible  and  welcome  to 
join  the  club.  For  further 
information  please 
cc'ntact  Beth  Farrell  at 
the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  on  Thursday, 
March  9  in  the  Upper 
Commons. 
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America's  Fear  of  Radiation  Unfounded 


by  Thomas  Lowell 

Dr.  William  Moloney,  the  first  guest  speaker  in 
the  CCCC  Public  Affairs  series,  addressed  the 
potential  dangers  of  radiation  in  his  February  21 
lecture. 

Dr.  Moloney's  professional  credentials  include 
over  50  years  experience  as  a  hematologist.  He  has 
spent  the  past  30  years  researching  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  the  human  body. 

During  his  talk,  Moloney  discussed  a  variety  of 
radiation  concerns,  including  local  worries  about 
Pilgrim  and  microwave  radiation  from  the  PAVE 
PAWS  system. 

Moloney  feels  that  America's  fears  about  radia- 
tion had  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  a  lack  of 
professional  knowledge.  "It  is  easy  to  receive  infor- 
mation about  radiation  that  is  incorrect,"  he  said. 

Part  of  the  problem,  he  feels,  is  the  great  number 
of  'professionals'  in  the  field  who  have  impressive 
credentials,  but  little  practical  experience  with 
radiation  hazards.  These  people  "overwhelm  the 
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public  with  their  fervor,  rather  than  their  knowl- 
edge," Moloney  said. 

When  asked  specifically  about  local  concerns 
about  the  PAVE  PAWS  radar  system,  Moloney 
said  that  this  type  of  microwave  radiation  is  ex- 
tremely low-level,  and  that  the  hazard  was  negli- 
gible. 

In  response  to  questions  about  the  Pilgrim  power 
plant,  Moloney  said  he  felt  that  the  worst  problem 
the  plant  has  is  simply  the  bad  press  that  it  gets. 
Moloney  added  that  he  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
Pilgrim  system,  and  he  has  consulted  with  the  plant 
owners  about  safety  concerns  in  the  past. 

Moloney  spoke  about  the  on-going  debate  over 
nuclear  power.  He  has  testified  in  several  radia- 
tion-damage lawsuits  and  he  demonstrated,  with 
data  he  provided,  that  lost  radiation  from  nuclear 
power  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  hazards  scale.  The 
greatest  danger  from  lost  radiation,  he  feels,  comes 
from  the  medical  community.  Diagnostic  testing, 


such  as  X-rays,  accounts  for  the  greatest  radiation 
exposure  Americans  receive  in  a  year,  he  said. 

When  questioned  about  the  possibility  of  a 
Chernobyl-type  accident  occuring  here,  Moloney 
quickly  dismissed  the  idea.  "The  Russian  system 
for  extraction  of  atomic  power  is  archaic,"  he  said, 
"and  the  sheilding  and  safety  systems  are  practi- 
cally non-existant  compared  to  ours." 

While  Moloney  said  much  to  discount  the  per- 
ceived threat  of  radiation  in  the  environment  and 
industry,  he  did  not  dismiss  the  horror  of  nuclear 
war.  He  served  on  the  medical  follow-up  team  at 
Hiroshima/Nagasaki,  and  has  seen  the  horrible 
effects  of  massive  radiation  doses.  "If  a  single 
warhead  burst  over  Boston,"  he  said,  "it  would 
create  lethal  doses  of  radiation  as  far  away  as 
Hartford,  Connecticut." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  Moloney  encour- 
aged people  to  question  information  they  receive 
about  radiation  hazards  and  to  make  an  informed 
decision  about  this  issue. 
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Campus  Construction  Benefits  All  Students 


by  Kris  Snyder 

Going  from  the  science 
building  to  the  bookstore 
has  become  a  virtual 
obstacle  course.  The  en- 
tire campus  is  being  re- 
constructed and  the  final 
outcome  will  benefit  all 
students,  especially  the 
handicapped. 

Lawfully,  all  handi- 
capped barriers  should 
have  been  removed  in 
1980.  According  to  Bob 
Phillips,  Director  of  Fa- 
cilities Management, 
this  is  a  three  million 
dollar  project,  and  the 
state  did  not  fund  the 
money  necessary  for  this 
project  at  that  time.  The 
college  has  now  been 
granted  state  funded 
"capital"  money,  which 
is  completely  different 
and  separate  from  col- 
lege operational  money. 
Presently,  the  con- 
struction crew  is  working 
on  restoring  the  area 
outside  of  the  cafeteria 
patio.  Phillips  feels  that 
"this  area  is  just  too  con- 
fining." There  will  new 
be  a  set  of  stairs  leading 
down  through  the 
wooded  area  to  the 
patio.  The  wooded  area 

itself  will  be  slightly  lev- 
eled and  picnic  tables 
will  be  added.  The  con- 
struction crew  wUl  work 
around  the  trees  as  much 
as  possible,  for  the  most 
part  they  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Phillips  stated 
that  eventually,  they  will 
add  evergreens 
other  trees  to  further 
beautify  the  school. 

The  concrete  area  be- 
tween the  Science  build- 


the  center  of  the  campus 
will  be  leveled,  and  two 
new  criss-crossed  style 
walkways  will  be  con- 
structed for  easy  access 
to  the  different  build- 
ings. The  entire  area  will 
be  equipped  with 
benches  and  new  light- 
ing. 

All  walkways  on  the 
campus  are  being  recon- 
structed and  graded  in 


handicapped.  The  steps  ball  field  will  be  leveled,   fully  equipped  handi- 

leading  to  the  Arts  Cen-  and  a  drainage  system  is   capped    restrooms    at 

ter  will  be  ripped  out  and  being  installed  under  the   the  base  of  the  elevator. 

new  rampswill  be  added,   infield.  There  will  be  no   Automatic      sliding 

According    to    Phillips,  more    hills    and    humps 

"This  area  will  be  more  throughout   the   baseball 

navigable  for  people  in   field.  A  new  outdoor  bas- 

wheel  chairs."   ketball  court,  and  six  new 

Roof  repair  will  begin  tennis  courts   are   being 

next  month.  This  is  a  constructed.  The  outcome 

project  that  has  been  put  of  this  work  will  be  that 


doors  will  be  installed 
in  these  two  buildings 
as  well. 

Another  project 
which  may  be  com- 
pleted by  next  Septem- 
ber is  an  expansion  of 


off  since  the  beginning  of  more  games  can  be  played 
the  semester.  The  Arts  at   home.    According   to 


parking  lots  4  and  5. 
This  will  give  the  col- 


$120,000  is  the  maxi- 
mum which  has  been 
granted  by  the  State  for 
this  project.  The  College 
has  half  of  the  money 
now  and  the  other  half 
should  arrive  on  July  1, 
1989.  If  the  money  is  not 
received,  this  construc- 
tion will  be  held  up.  Ac- 
cording to  Phillips,  "The 
bottom  line  is  that  the 
money  must  come  frotn 


Construction  workers  survey  the  damage. 


such  a  way  that  there  will 
be  no  more  puddles.  The 
walkways  will  be  more 
level  and  eventually 
flowers  will  be  planted 
snd  alongside.  The  muddy 
path  along  the  lecture 
hall  to  the  North  BuUd- 
ing  entrance  will  be  lev- 
eled and  paved.  The  lec- 


Center,  Administration,  Phillips,  "Presently,  most  lege  approximately  120 
Library,  North,  South,  games  are  being  played  new  spaces.  The  park- 
Science,  and  Commons  away  simply  because  we  ing  lots  will  be  ex- 
roofs  will  all  be  repaired,  do  not  have  the  appropri-  panded  back  sixty  feet, 
ate                 facilities."  jhere  are  a  lot  of  woods 


ing  and  the  Cafeteria  is  ture  hall  itself  will  be 

"The  construction  crew  will 
work  around  the  trees  as  much 
as  possible,  for  the  most  part, 
they  will  not  be  disturbed. " 


As  Phillips  states,  "Wait 
until  next  month  to  com- 
plain about  the  noise. 
The  real  construction 
has  not  yet  broken  loose, 
by  the  end  of  next  month 
this  campus  will  be  turned 
upside  down." 

Some  future  construc- 
tion plans  that  will  benefit 
the  handicapped  include  a 
wheel  chair  lift  from  the 
Science  Building  to  the 
Upper  Commons.  There 
will  also  be  a  new  ramp 
entrance  through  the  back 
side  of  the  gym  from  park- 


broken  and  cracked  and 
is  being  replaced.  The 
two  tree  islands  will  be 
surrounded  by  18  inch 
high  sitting  benches. 
This  entire  area  will  be- 
come an  outdoor  com- 
mons. 

The  wooded  area  in 


equipped  with  new  stairs 
and  wheel  chair  ramps  at 
both  the  back  and  front 
entrances. 

The  area  between  the 
Administration  building 
and  the  Arts  Center  will 
also  be  regraded  in  a  way 
that    will    benefit    the 


The  scheduled  comple- 
tion date  for  this  construc- 
tion is  October  of  1989. 
According  to  Phillips,  a 
more  jealistic  date  will 
probably  be  "this  time 
next  year."  However,  if 
everything  goes  as 
planned  it  could  hap- 
pen in  October. 

A  major  project  still 
in  the  design  stages  will 
benefit  the  handi- 
capped. The  North  and 
South  buildings  will 
join  with  one  large 
lobby  and  a  continuous 


beyond  these  lots,  there- 
fore the  visual  effect  will 
still  be  the  same.  The  is- 
lands in  the  center  be- 
tween lots  4  and  5  will  be 


ing  lot    11.   New  handi- 
capped parking  spots  will  corridor.  An   elevator 
be  constructed  at  the  flag  will  stand  between  the 
poles  in  front  of  the  Ad-  two   buildings    in   the 
ministration  building. 

Campus  construction 
will  also  benefit  our  ath- 
letes. All  athletic  fields  are 
being  regraded.  The  base- 


common  lobby  to  equip 
the  handicapped  with 
easy  access  to  all  three 
levels  of  both  buildings. 
There  will  also  be  two 


the 

legislature...Bureaucracy." 
The   new  parking 
spaces    will    hopefuUy 
control    the    parking 
alongside  of  the  main 
road.    States    Phillips, 
"Not  a  day  goes  by  that  I 
do  not  see  empty  spaces 
in  lots."  He  does  how- 
^^^^^^^^"^^^^^    ever  realize  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to   enforce 
"The  North  and    parking  rules  at  this  time 
c         1    U     '1^'  because  the  college  sim- 

oOUtrl  uUlldingS    ply  cannot  accommodate 
will     join      with    everyone  with  legitimate 
spots. 

Granted,  the  construc- 
tion will  be  noisy  and 
disruptive,  and  will 
probably  become  worse 
within  the  next  few 
months.  As  stated  by 
sophomore  Kevin  Len- 
non,  "I  think  that  we 
could  all  put  up  with 
some  noise  and  con- 
struction now,  if  it  is 
going  to  make  someone 
else's  life  easier  later." 


join 
one  large 

lobby." 

removed  to  offer  more 
parking. 

According  to  Phillips, 
lots  4  and  5  were  chosen 
for  expansion  simply 
because  they  are  strate- 
gicallyplaced  nearwhere 
most  students  have 
classes. 
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Date  Set  for 
Semi-Formal 

by  Mary  Lang 

The  date  for  the  1989  Semi-Formal  has  been  set 
for  Friday,  May  5.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Flying 
Bridge  Restaurant  in  Falmouth.  According  to  Jane 
Asquino,  Treasurer  of  the  Student  Senate,  the 
Flying  Bridge  was  chosen  over  several  other  loca- 
tions because  it  was  able  to  offer  a  room  overlook- 
ing the  ocean,  and  could  admit  people  under  age  2 1 
while  liquor  was  being  served. 

Newly  elected  Vice-President,  David  Wrightson, 
informed  the  assembly  that  a  date  and  location  has 
l^een  set  for  a  dance  in  March.  The  dance  will  be 
held  at  Christine's  in  Yarmouth  on  March  16. 
Music  will  be  provided  by  a  D.J. 

According  to  Wrightson,  plans  for  the  event 
originally  centered  around  Valentine's  Day,  but 
had  to  be  changed  when  Christine's  developed  at 
problem  with  their  liquor  license.  Admission  to  the 
dance  will  be  $4.00.  Money  will  be  collected  at  the 
door.  Alcohol  will  be  available  to  persons  of  legal 
drinking  age 

In  other  business,  Tim  Crowninshield  made  a 
motion  that  the  Senate  raffle  off  a  reserved  parking 
space.  Only  students  will  be  eligible.  The  space  will 
be  located  behind  the  Commons  Building  and  will 
have  the  winner's  name  stencilled  on  it.  The  winner 
will  retain  the  right  to  park  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester.  A  raffle  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Money  raised  from  the  raffle  will  be 
used  by  the  Senate  to  fund  various  future  projects 
and  activities.  


A  QUESTION  EVEN 

STRAIGHT"A"STUDENTSF1ND 

TOUGH  TO  ANSWER. 

You're  probably  going  to  need 
help  filling  in  some  of  the  blanks 
about  your  future, 

Thai's  why  there's  Cooperative 
Education.  A  nationwide  program 
thai  helps  college  students  get 
real  jobs  (or  real  pay.  while  they're 
getting  an  education. 

Co-op  Education. 


HOW  I  MADE  $184)00 

nmCOLLEOE 

BY  WORKING  WEEKENDS 


»» 


When  my  friends  and  I  graduated 
from  high  school,  we  all  took  part-time 
jobs  to  pay  for  college. 

They  ended  up  in  car  washes  and 
hamburger  joints,  putting  in  long  hours 
for  little  pay. 

Not  me.  My  job  takes  just  one 
weekend  a  month  and  two  weeks  a  year. 
Yet,  I'm  earning  $18,000  for  college. 

Because  I  joined  my  local  Army 
National  Guard. 

They're  the  people  who  help  our 
state  dunng  emergencies  like  hurri- 
canes and  floods.  They're  also  an 
important  part  of  our  country's  military 
defense. 

So,  since  I'm  helping  them  do  such 
an  important  job,  they're  helpmg  me 
make  it  through  school. 


As  soon  as  I  finished  Advanced 
Training,  the  Guard  gave  me  a  cash 
bonus  of  $2,000.  I'm  also  getting 
another  $5,000  for  tuition  and  books, 
thanks  to  the  New  GI  Bill. 

Not  to  mention  my  monthly  Army 
Guard  paychecks.  They'll  add  up  to 
more  than  $11,000  over  the  six  years 
I'm  in  the  Guard. 

And  if  I  take  out  a  college  loan,  the 

Guard  will  help  me  pay  it  back-up  to 

$1,500  a  year,  plus  interest. 

It  all  adds  up  to  $18,000 -or  more 

—for  college  for  just  a  little  of  my  time. 

And  that's  a  heck  of  a  better  deal  than 

any  car  wash  will  give  you. 

THE  GUARD  CAN  HELP  PUT 

YOU  THROUGH  COLLEGE.  TOO. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  RECRUITER 

FOR  DETAILS,  CALL  TOLL-FREE 

800-638-7600,*  OR  MAIL  THIS 

COUPON. 

•In  Hawaii  717  S255,  Huerlo  Rieo:  721-4550; Guam:  477-9957.  Virpn  UUnds 

iSi  Croiii  7736438,  Ne*Jenev:800-452-5794.rnAlaska.consullyourloc3l 

c  "gls  United  Stales  Govemmenl  as  neprescnled  by  rhe  Secretary  ul  DefenM 
All  nghls  reserved. 


MAIL  TO:  Army  Naiional  Guard.  P.O  Box  6000,  CWlon.  NJ  07015 
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CITV(STATE/ZIP 
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I     AREA  CODE     PHONE 

I 
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_  US  CITIZEN  a  YES  ON 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 


I     OCCUPATION 
I 


STUDENT  D  HIGH  SCHOOL  0  COLLEGE 
I     PRIOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  O  YES  D  NO 


National  Guanl 


)rtant  job.  they're  helping  me          \  ^11^,;^^,^^=.     TT^ 
:through  school.  LtL-^™!i_™^^_*" -^ 

Army  National  Guaid 

'  Americans  At  Their  Best. 


Co-opEducatBon 

PART-TIME   CO-OP  JOB   OPPORTUNITIES 

Fi-ont   Desk/ Reservations. .  .Legal  Secretary... 
Sales   Associate.  .  .Bookkeepers...  Data   Entry 

These  are  just  a  few  of  Ihe  co-op  jobs 

available. 

Heel  with  a  co-op  faculty  coordinator  to  learn 

how  you  can  earn  3  credits,   on-the-job 

experience  and  money. 

Accounting  &   Management,    Dr.    Souther.    S238 
Retail  Management  &  Administrative 

Assistant,    Mrs.    Swaebe,    S233 
Hotel/ Restaurant.    Mr.    Witkoski.    S237 
Behavioral  Science,    Dr.    Baker  S230 
Communications,    Mr.    Lumsden,   Art   Center  219 
Art,    Ms.     Canaves,    Art    Center  217 
Math/Science  i.Eng..   Mr.   Johnson,    Science  206 
Computer  Info.    Systems.  See  Director,    B.    Swaebe 


Continue  your  education 

this  summer  in 

Jordan  Hospital's 

STUDENT  NURSE 

INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

TOUDled  with  dmiraJ  experience  on  a  medical/surgica]  uiuL 

As  '  partiapanl,  )«a  will  be  fBimi  v^ch  a  Registered  Nu;^  who  wUl  ass^t  J«ur 

SLS  Wcfassroom  m5t;i.ct.o.s  to  cUnical  assignments 

Benefits  Include: 

I  K-r?e?l summer lo<aliOn(15mmul£StoC^>e Cod, 

37  miles  to  Boslon)  

.  $200  book  bonus  for  Milling  12  vreek  program 

commitment  ,^«„„ 

.  Opportunity  lo  continue  m  part  tune  position 

during  school  year 
•  Prionty  for  post -graduate  employment 
Call  today  for  an  ^"^ 

application 
and  information. 
(508) 7 1G-2001 
cxt  2030 

Eaual  ODBCluMy  Emnloirei 

JORDAN 

Jordan  lloipilal.  Inc. 
27SSuiclwithS(rMl 
PIxmoulh.  MuiuhuMlU 
023  SO 


Co-op  Office 
■ouch  Buildtng  . 
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CCCC  Students  Miss  the  Boat 

by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

Many  students  at  this  job  market,  and  involves  by  College  students, 

college,   as   weU   as   at  the  absurdly  high  cost  of         The  Administration, 

other  schools  through-  education,  and  the  ad-  under   Pres.    PhUip   R. 

out  the  nation,  are  miss-  ministrations  and  educa-  Day,hasmadeatremen- 

ing  out  on  a  large  part  of  tors  who  shape  programs  dous  effort  to  broaden 

their  education.  Our  so-  to   meet  the  needs   of  and  enhance  the  scope  of 

ciety  has  already  begun,  conglomerates,    rather  our  Fine  and  Performing 

than  citizenries.  Arts  Center,  yet  90  per- 


and  will  continue,  to  pay 
a  terrible  price  for  this 
tragic  loss. 

Higher  Education  has 
so  concentrated  its  ef- 
forts on  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  'market- 
place,' that  it  has  ne- 
glected the  cultural 
needs  of  our  society.  The 
needs  of  a  society  in- 
clude such  elements  as 
cultural  awareness, 
working  knowledge  of 
contemporary  problems 
and  issues,  and  a  set  of 
personal  and  societal 
values  that  are  a  by- 
product of  a  well- 
rounded  education. 
These  needs  have  long 
been  recognized,  yet 
they  are  being  subtly 
eroded  by  greater  de- 
mands for  specialization 
and  a  dedication  to  dol- 
lars rather  than  ideals. 

The  blame  for  this 
trend  begins  with  the 
specific  demands  of  the 


Ultimately,  however, 
the  blame  rests  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  stu- 
dents who  have  the 
chance  to  accept  or  re- 
ject educational  oppor- 
tunities on  all  levels  of 
their  academic  lives. 

With  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  searching  for 
sponsors,  and  orchestra? 
and  dance  troupes  fold- 
ing nationwide,  it's  quite 
clear  that  some  long 
standing  cultural  values 
in  this  country  are  facing 
extinction. 

Where  does  a  tragic 
trend  like  this  start? 
Right  here  on  campus. 

A  recent  conversation 
with  David  Hoffman, 
one  of  the  directors  of 
CCCC's  Cultural  Affairs 
program,  revealed  less 
than  ten  percent  of  the 
tickets  sold  for  aU  CCCC 
events  (dance,  plays, 
music,  etc.)  were  bought 


cent  of  students  here 
ignore  this  opportunity. 
The  chance  for  con- 
cerned college  students 
to  learn  more  about  con- 
temporary issues  doesn't 
fare  much  better.  One 
might  think  the  issue  of 
radiation  dangers  is  an 
important  subject  to  stu- 


"Less  than  ten  percent  of 
all  tickets  sold  for  all 
CCCC  events  were  bought 
by  students. "  David 
Hoffman 


dents  in  these  tunes. 
Nuclear  power  plants, 
weapons  systems  facto- 
ries, and  radiation  stor- 
age/disposal are  all  hot 
topics  in  the  media  to- 
day. 

However,  when   a 
noted  radiation  expert 


lectured  on  this  subject 
at  CCCC  recently,  the 
combined  concern  of 
nearly  2000  students  and 
educators  couldn't  raise 
a  total  audience  of  more 
than  ten  people. 
It  leads  one  to  wonder  - 
when  we  hear  so  many 
'educated'  opinions  on 
radiation  and  other  na- 
tional concerns  -  how 
much  'education'  is  in 
the  opinion? 

These  are  both  small 
examples  of  a  much 
larger  problem  in  educa- 
tion and  society  in  gen- 
eral today.  How  does  it 
effect  us? 

Pearl  Buck  once  said, 
"To  endure,  a  people 
must  treasure  the  image 


of  itself."  It's  hard  to  Our  educations  should 
treasure  the  image  of  a  serve  not  just  to  enrich 
society  comprised  our  personal  bank  ac- 
largely  of  computer-  counts,  but  to  enrich 
driven  drones,  locked  mankind, 
into  60-hour  work  weeks.  Heritage,  culture,  so- 
whose  idea  of  'culture'  is  cietal  values  -  these  are 
Network  television  pro-  not  commodities  that 
gramming.  can  be  bought  or  sold. 

At  this  stage,  we  must  Yet,  their  value  is  im- 
ask  ourselves:  "Are  the  measurable  because 
values  that  we  are  to  pass  they  hold  the  very  fabric 
on  to  our  children  the  of  society  together  and 
ones  we  learn  in  the  of-  keep  us  from  sliding  into 
fice?  Can  we  afford  to  anarchy, 
put  a  greater  emphasis  We  can  let  these  things 
on  accounting  than  on  rot  away  through  disuse 
imagination?"  and  neglect,  or  we  can 

Higher  education  learn,  nurture,  and  pre- 
should  serve  not  as  a  serve  them, 
training  ground  to  work  The  best  place  for  this 
FOR  a  society,  but  to  preservation  effort  to 
work  WITH  a  society,  take  place  is  right  here 
on  this  college  cainn>'S; 


From  the  Editor's  Desk: 

They  Couldn't  Beat  This  Duke 

by  Matthew  M.  Igoe 


How  could  John  Treen  David  Duke  was  sworn 

lose?  Backed  by  Presi-  into  the  Louisiana  State 

dent  Bush,  as  well  as  for-  Assembly  last  week  as 

mer  President  Reagan,  the    representative    of 

and  the  National  com-  Jefferson    Parish.    The 

mittee,     the    longtime  district,   in  which   over 

party  activist  was  sure  to  97%  of  the  registered 


win  the  legislature  seat  in 
this  small  New  Orleans 
suburb.  Presidents  rarely 
throw  their  political 
weight  behind  candi- 
dates in  state  races.  Both 


voters  are  white,  gave 
Duke  the  job  over  Treen 
by  227  votes.  Duke's 
platform  of  white  rights 
and  his  opposition  to  a 
tax  hike  appealed  to  the 


Bush  and  Reagan  took  voters, 
over  80%  of  the  vote  in  Duke's  platform  as 
this  district  in  the  past  Grand  Wizard  of  the 
two  national  elections,  Klan  supported  resettle- 
giving  them  .heavy  influ-  ment  areas  for  Blacks 
ence  in  the  race.  Besides,  and  Jews,  and  steriliza- 
the  man  he  was  running  tion  for  those  with  low 
against  was  a  former  I.Q.'s.  Pictures  of  Duke 
leader  of  the  Klu  Klux  parading  in  white  robes 
Klan.  How  could  he  and  in  an  SS  officer's 
lose?  How  did  he  lose?     uniform      were      not 


enough  to  sway  the  vote. 
Jefferson  Parish  may 
have  bumped  off  South 
Boston  as  racist  capital 
of  the  United  States. 

The  victory  for  Duke  is 
seen  as  a  major  blow  for 
the  new  Republican  ini- 
tiative aimed  at  attract- 
ing more  Blacks  to  the 
party.   Party   Chairman 
Lee  Atwater  pulled  hard 
for  Treen  to  win,  but 
failed  to  disown  Duke 
before  the  ballots  were 
cast,  and  now  must  face 
the  fact  that  he  must  be 
thrown  out  of  the  party 
before  more  damage  is 
done.  Atwater  was  quick 
in     denouncing    Duke 
shortly  after  the  election 
calling  him  an  opportun- 
ist:   (continued  on  page  10) 
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Commentary 


Faculty  View:  Gallagher  on  College  Traditions 


By  Lawrence  H.  Gallagher 

Editor's  Note:  Larry  Gallagher  is  a  part-time 
professor  in  the  Humanities  Division.  He  was 
aslied  by  the  editorial  staff  of  MainSheet  to  write 
an  article  for  this  on-going  column. 

Since  Cape  Cod  is  unique,  it  is  logical  to  expect 
that  there  is  much  that  is  unique  about  Cape  Cod 
Community  College.  The  uniqueness  of  our  col- 
lege is  embodied  in  its  traditions.  These  traditions 
have  been  carefully  nurtured  during  the  relatively 
young  life  ofour  college  by  caring,  involved  people, 
dating  back  to  the  dedicated  participants  who 
launched  our  college  in  the  old  normal  school 
building  in  downtown  Hyannis.  Students,  alumni, 
faculty,  trustees,  and  Cape  Cod  citizens  support 
these  traditions,  enhance  them,  and  proudly  pass 
them  on  to  future  generations.  This  is  done  by 
reinforcing  our  beliefs,  by  exhibiting  our  customs, 
and  by  promoting  the  practices  that  demonstrate 


"Individuals  from  our  rich  mixture  personify  the  value 
of  our  customs.  Objects  on  campus  symbolize 
through  custom  the  basic  beliefs  of  our  mission. " 


"Students,  alumni,  faculty,  trustees,  and  Cape  Cod 
citizens  support  these  traditions,  enhance  them,  and 
proudly  pass  them  on  to  future  generations" 

our  cultural  accomplishments. 

Since  tradition  is  really  the  heart  and  soul  of  any 
prominent  institution,  it  is  the  privilege  of  every- 
one to  strengthen  that  tradition  by  both  individual 
and  group  efforts.  Happily,  these  efforts  are  pres- 
ently ongoing  and  very  much  alive  and  well.  Our 
basic  belief  that  this  community  college  is  here, 
first  of  all,  to  serve  the  community  is  demonstrated 
by  our  basic  philosophy  that  reaches  out  in  dozens 
of  ways.  Our  people,  our  programs,  and  our  facili- 
ties are  generously  offered  and  dedicated  to  that 
end.  Our  new  president  dynamically  represents 
that  credo.  It  remains  for  all  of  to  advance  the 


Customs  are  praised  and  continued  because  of 
their  symbolic  significance;  they  are  demonstrated 
by  people,  embodied  in  objects,  and  perpetuated 
by  strong  loyalty.  Individuals  from  our  rich  mixture 
personify  the  value  of  our  customs.  Objects  on 
campus  symbolize  through  custom  the  basic  beliefs 
of  our  mission.  Perhaps  our  campus  needs  more  of 
these  objects:  perhaps  a  tree,  a  statue,  a  fence,  a 
fountain  -  something  symbolic  that  reminds  us  of 
our  local  heritage.  Our  loyalty  defends  these  cus- 
toms, and  it  maintains  them.  Both  young  and  old 
can  experience  the  elation  of  self-fulfillment  by 
identifying  with  these  revered  customs. 

If  we  are  worthy  of  anything,  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  make  sure  that  the  community  knows  it. 
Remember  the  maxim:  "Practice  what  you 
preach!"  All  around  us  we  see  dynamic  groups 
practicing  what  this  college  stands  for.  By  their 
actions,  these  groups  maintain  the  power  and  vigor 
of  our  tradition.  Are  you  part  of  it?  Can  we  count 
on  your  contributions  to  withstand  the  erosions  of 
time?  I  think  we  can  beqause  that,  also  is  part  ofour 
tradition. 

Ask  not  what  your  college  can  do  ... .  Become  a 
part  of  our  tradition.  Refine  it,  embelish  it,  and  by 
all  means,  pass  it  on  to  the  next  generation.  You 
know  the  value  of  your  unique  mission.  Make  sure 
that  future  generations  know  it,  too. 


Outside 
Looking  In 

by  Nancy  Richard 

As  a  college  student  and  the  mother  of  a  teenage 
daugliter,  I  have  discovered  something  very 
strange.  I  am  able  to  eat  lunch  daily  with  a  group  of 
19-year-olds  and  not  embarrass  them,  but  my  pres- 
ence at  a  gathering  that  includes  my  daughter  is 
extremely  mortifying.  In  addition,  my  physical 
appearance  at  school  is  normal,  and  at  times 
praiseworthy,  but  totally  unacceptable  at  home.  I 
find  this  very  confusing. 

Occasionally,  even  my  mode  of  transportation  is 
embarrassing.  Whereas,  a  classmate  was  delighted 
to  have  a  lift  to  the  mall  in  my  husband's  work  truck, 
my  child  was  embarrassed  beyond  speech  when  I 
picked  her  up  at  the  movies  in  it.  She  felt  that  being 
chauffeured  home  in  a  dented  white  pick-up  truck 
with  a  pile  of  construction  debris  in  the  back  and 
our  name  and  phone  number  emblazoned  on  the 
side,  was  the  most  embarrassingthing  that  had  ever 
happened  to  her. 

Since  my  daughter  is,  at  age  14,  only  five  years 
younger  than  my  classmates,  I  erroneously  expect 
to  find  some  similarities  in  their  tastes  and  their 
outlooks.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  difference 
between  14  and  19  is  eons  larger  than  the  differ- 
ence between  19  and  36. 

Relating  to  a  14-year-old  is  an  exercise  in  diplo- 
macy and  patience.  I  have  observed  that,  although 
my  clothes  are  "out-of-date,"  "enormous,"  and 
"extremely  tacky,"  I  can  never  find  them.  They  are 
always  in  my  daughter'sdirty  laundry.  The  shirt  she 
scorned  yesterday  is  sitting  in  8th  grade  English 
class  today.  I  haven't  been  able  to  locate  any  of  my 
socks  in  months.  Even  my  underwear  is  missing. 
Getting  dressed  in  the  morning  can  be  likened  to  a 
treasure  hunt. 

According  to  my  mother,  this  confusing  situation 
is  nothing  new.  She  relates  similar  experiences 
from  my  adolescence.  It  appears  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same.  I  must 
remember  to  ask  my  mother  for  some  survival  tips. 


Exploring  the  World  of  CCCC  Caffeine  Achievers 


by  Peter  Schimmel 

Around  seven-thirt>' 
each  weekday  morning 
distinct  forms  of  human 
existence  can  be  ob- 
served in  the  cafeteria  of 
Cape  Cod  Community 
College.  They  wander 
into  the  Lower  Com- 
mons in  various  states 
(ranging  from  complete 
narcosis  to  convulsive 
hysteria)  in  their  quest 
for  the  life  giving  essence 
-  caffeinated  coffee. 
Who  might  this  mindless 
mass  be?  They  are  the 
precipitating  procrasti- 
nators,  the  convivial  so- 
cial insects,  and  the  som- 
nambulists ~  the  razor's 
edge  movers,  shakers, 
quiver  and  quakers  -  the 
caffeine  achievers. 
Perhaps  the  least  sati- 


ating, yet  most  pestifer- 
ous of  the  caffeine 
achievers  are  the  pre- 
cipitating procrastina- 
tors.  Habitual  daily  rou- 
tines are  attacked  with 
mindless  cacophony  by 
these  tumultuous  twits. 
By  the  time  they  arrive  at 
the  cafeteria,  they  are 
usually  running  five  min- 
utes late,  even  with  their 
wrist   watches  set    five 

minutes  fast.  Oblivious 
to  time  at  this  point,  the 
overstrung  bipedal  spas- 
tiss  hurl  themselves  into 
the  cafeteria  at  break- 
aeck  speeds,  only  to 
scorch  their  uvulas  by 
quaffing  down  inordi- 
nate volumes  of  scalding 
hot  coffee.  Then  they 
become  human  projec- 


tit'^s  and  blast  off  to  their 
classes,  ricocheting 
against  the  other  caf- 
feine achievers,  often 
leaving  their  books  by 
the  cash  register.  This 
acrid  behavior  becomes 
almost  enjoyable  when 
weighed  against  the  fatu- 
ous antics  of  the  caf- 
feinated social  butter- 
flies. 

Even  more  vexatious 
are  the  nauseating,  con- 
vivial, social  insects,  also 
known  as  the  "I'm-so- 
happy-aren't-you- 
happy"  type.  Flitting 
about  like  pestilant  little 
fruit  flies,  they  continu- 
ously rattle  off  at  the  jaw 
in  their  amphigoric,  per- 
functory bliss.  This 
cachectic   behavior   be- 


gins long  before  entering 
the  cafeteria.  The  "I'm- 
so-happy-what's-your- 
damned- 

problem"  types  require 
hours  of  preparation 
(primping,  crimping, 
curling,  pressing,  and 
polishing  every  square 
millimeter  of  their  per- 
son) before  presenting 
themselves  publicly. 
Coffee  is  not  essential 
for  the  vigilance  of  these 
individuals;  rather,  it  is  a 
salient  accessory  to  the 
overall  gregarious  visage 
they  attempt  to  exude.  In 
flawlessly  manicured 
hands  they  clutch  the 
very  same  cup  of  coffee 
from  the  time  they  arrive 
to  the  time  they  leave  the 
cafeteria.    Only    occa- 


sional sips  are  possible 
during  the  miniscule 
intervals  between  mind- 
less babbling  and  perpet- 
ual regurgitation  of  pa- 
laver. However,  as  with 
any  extreme,  an  opposite 
extreme  of  equally  radi- 
cal proportions  exists. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the 
cadaverous  somnambu- 
lists. 

The  most  pitiable  of 
the  caffeine  achievers 
are  the  somnambulists 
or  sleepwalkers:  a  group 
of  desensitized  zombies 


who  venerate  coffee  as 
the  Nectar  of  the  Gods. 
Without  caffeine  their 
anatomy  would  cease  to 

sustain  life.  They  usually 
conceal  themselves  in 
the  obscure  corners  and 
<:repuscular  shadows  of 
the  cafeteria,  and  sur- 
round themselves  with 
arsenals  of  large  coffees 
a.id  sugar  packets.  One 
by  one  they  ingurgitate 
each  consecrated  cup. 
Then,  slumping  over  in 
(continued  on  page  10) 


What's  New  at  the  Country  Club? 


Photo  Spread  by  Gretchen  Grabau  and  Marsha  Ouimette 


Just  how  tall  is  Mike  Henick  anyhow? 


Campus  security  takes  no  prisoners. 


A  hard  man  is  good  to  find. 


Ramses,  the  great? 


Marie  Canaves  and  Art  History  students  admire  the  Trinity  Church. 
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Winter's  Last 
Hurrah  Hits  Cape 
Cod 

by  Nancy  Richard 

Well,  folks,  it  finally  happened!  After  months  of 
waiting  around  for  it,  snow  has  made  an  appear- 
ance on  Cape  Cod.  As  if  to  let  us  know  that  she's 
still  the  boss.  Mother  Nature  gave  us  two  back-to- 
back  snowstorms  over  the  weekend  of  February 
24th  and  forced  CCCC  to  close  down. 

As  if  last  weekend  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  aU  of 
us,  more  snow  is  predicted  for  this  week  and 
heaven  only  knows  what  is  in  store  for  us  next  week. 
We  can  all  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
winter  is  almost  over  and,  aside  from  a  few  freaky 
experiences  in  the  past,  April  is  usually  mild  and 
rainy. 

For  all  of  you  snowbuffs  who  have  been  waiting 
for  this  wintry  event,  go  out  and  enjoy  it.  Have  fun 
brushing  the  slush  off  of  your  windshield  and  slog- 
ging up  the  steps. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  not  too  thrilled  with 
Mother  Nature's  gift,  take  heart.  It's  melting  pretty 
fast.  Who  knows?  It  may  be  gone  by  the  time  you 
read  this! 

cause.  Sinceour  enterprise  is  a  mixture  of  commut- 
ers, it  is  especially  important  that  we  do  everything 
possible  to  bind  this  rich  mixture  into  a  desirable 
synthesis. 


RESUMES  FOR  SUCCESS 

Professional  Resume  Writing, 

Typesetting  and  Printing  — 

When  Your  Career  Objective 

Is  To  Become  Successful 


m 


THE  GRAPHICS  «,  PRINTING  COMPANY 
10  Washington  Ave  •  Hyannis,  MA  02601 

771-8800 


10%  Discount  for  resume  strvices  with  student  I.D. 


Thoughts  on  a  Cape 
Cod  Winter  Season 

by  Dave  Gillespie 

Winter  twilight  on  Cape  Cod  is  often  a  won- 
drous sight.  The  sky  is  the  faded  blue  of  a 
guestroom  wall  waiting  for  paint.  Already  mossy, 
the  sea  grows  darker  still,  with  a  stain,  a  wound,  that 
leaks  from  the  horizon.  On  land,  the  sea  gullssquat 
driven  into  the  beach,  while  above  them  tiny  snow- 
flakes  fall  in  a  fickle  dance,  one  minute  gentle,  the 
next  impassioned.  This  is  the  moment  when  day 
moves  on,  when  night  moves  in. 

This  is  the  moment~I  imagine-when  cranberry 
farmers  lower  their  tools  and  start  a  long  walk 
through  the  bogs  towards  a  distant  house,  wrapped 
in  darkenessbut  offering  a  lighted  kitchen,  a  bright 
little  square  that  reaches  out  across  the  bog  and 
tugs  at  the  farmer's  knees,  and  offering,  too,  a  thin 
puddle  of  smoke  which  stumbles  from  the  chimney 
and  smudges  the  darkening  sky. 

The  farmer  that  watches  the  bleeding  sky,  the 
sea  gulls  that  stare  to  sea,  the  bushes  that  shiver,  the 
snow  that  waltzes  violently,  the  willow  tree  that 
seems  to  shake  disgustedly  the  white  flakes  from  its 
bony  brown  fingers-this  is  life.  This  Van  Gogh 
rawness  that  slashes  and  darkens  and  cries,  "I  see 
you  not,  I  care  for  you  not,  I  feel  you  not  at  all,"  is 
both  beautiful  and  terrible.  The  scene  is  gruff,  old 
uncle  who  never  says  a  word  to  you,  and  who 
doesn't  even  seem  to  like  you,  but  who  occasionally 
offers  you  magnificent  gifts. 

Then  the  blue  sky  darkens,  retrieves  color  from 
the  retreating  day.  The  willow  darkens,  too;  his 
mad  fight  is  useless-he  will  be  swallowed.  And  like 
a  cat  who  slowly,  carefully,  lovingly  pads  down  his 
bed,  another  twilight  settles  upon  Cape  Cod. 


continued  from  page  6 

"Duke  is  a  political 
fraud. ...looking  for  any 
mantle  of  legitimacy 
upon  which  to  hang  his 
ridiculous  views  of  white 
supremacy,     anti-Semi- 


same  reason,  David 
Duke  has  no  place  in  the 
Republican  party." 

Sadly  Duke  got  a  place 
in  both.  Americans  voted 
him  into  office  as  their 


tism,  ethnic  purity  and  representative,  and  the 
just  plain  hatred."  Republicans   acted   too 

The  Chairman's  re-  late.  It  is  unfortunate 
marks  came  in  a  syndi-  that  a  man  with  ideals 
cated  column  he  wrote  suchasDukecanrisetoa 
last  week,  in  which  he  position  of  power,  as  if 
explained  the  party's  history  hasn't  akeady 
position  on  the  issue  of  taught  us  that  lesson. 
Duke.  Atwater  added,  Those  who  voted  for 
"He  has  no  place  in  Duke  should  be 
America,   and  for  that   ashamed. 

Editor's  Note:  "From  the  Editor's  Desk"  is  a  rotat- 
ing opinion  column  written  by  members  of  the 
MainSheet  editorial  stafT.  The  ideas  expressed 
herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  Main- 
Sheet. 
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Films 

Campus 

TUESDAYS  12:20  STUOIO  THEATER 


_|  MARLENE.  1983.  Difcclcd  by  Mailman 

p  ScFicll.  Unique,  mullileveied,  richly  cnler- 

Q_  laining  docu/neniaiy  iboul  the  often  locVy 

<  encouniei  belnecn  dlxctoi  Schell  and  th* 

^  Icgcndiiy  Mailena  Dietrich.  96  min.  Cotor. 


,    THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MARIA  BRAUN. 
'    -197S.  Oitecled  by  Rairsr  Wcrnar  Fasi- 

bind»(-  Speclacul3fmij1u'»oleDic.   

:    comedf.  and  map  <ip«ta  dvcnic'tng  Iht 

.liisotpoilwar  Gatmtny  aismbodiedby 
,    a  p'Odigious  wonian  [Hinna  Schygulla) 

Mho  bu'Ui  a  caicei  whila  wailing  fo'  her 

long-loti  told'cr  huiband.  120min.  Cokjr. 


DOWN  er  LAW.  iggG  DiiecledbyJlm 
Ja'musch.Trii«eiad  uckijoln  an  unlikely 
b'ejkoul  liam  a  NtwO't*an»  pHjon:  inoihi 
hiliriouityonCtilComedydomlhBdiieclc: 
I     ol  Sliangcf  Than  Pind1tt..107.mln.  SAW 

POLICE  I9B5.  Di'Kltd  by  Mau-icf  P^Jal, 

Itilu-nj  a  rn>|o'  Ctiaid  Otpt'iS-iu  pci- 
kwnuncf  a  i  cop  bv-ng  on  Ihc  idgg  in  a 
caiiiitycoiiuplMiik).  113  nun.  CoiO'. 


"^73  Sf  (Jimovttt(i, 


EVERY  MAH  FOR  MIUSE1.F.  1980. 
^     D^KledbyJ.in-LucGiKl.'d  Codifd^ 
X     »cdain,ed  icluinlo  p'ominence,  la.CiEd 

■vovgh  IM  utl*iitclu,*g  1.1(1  o'a  T.V  tii- 
^     reclix.  hi»  fliillii.nd,  .nd  «  your^ 

pioililulc.  Amedil.tidn  □nn.«d*<nnie.ifl. 

•ndti.'U.,gb..utY.  Wiihiiib.n*  Hup- 


CONFIOEKHAUY  YOURS  1983 
>    O-'tcltd  by  Fi.n^oi  Tm'tiul  TioNjul^ 
2     IjK  rjm-  .n  olmt.l  dI1(C<»a  Itwy.  ,4Cb)y 

ijccd  Mllb  comedy  and  lomjnc..  aboul  . 
I'lymg  Ci'l  FiwJjy  . 


afhcfb 


UNE  FEMME  DOUCE  t*  Ctnilt  C'a.lu'e 
196).  Ouaciad  by  Robe'l  e'aaion  Biail 
nianadaplal'OoolOoHoye-lliy 'aalu'in^ 
•  Ha/'maVing  pcilMmanaa  by  Oonumqui 
Sanda  A  maniiciaaraa  ibatvaoltlhal 
lad  1o  hit  yixing  witat  ju<4a  BTmin. 
Cbtor. 


continued  from  page  7 
their  torpid  crapulence, 
they  wait  for  the  stimu- 
lating nectar  Ut  take  ef- 
fect. An  incredible  meta- 
morphcsis  takes  place 
once  the  proper  blood- 
caffeine  level  has  been 
attained.  The  somnam- 
bulists are  instantane- 
ously charged  with  new 
life  force  and  are  pro- 
pelled from  their  sar- 
cophagus into  the  meg- 
acosm  of  the  living.  Un- 
fortunately, this  meta- 
morphosis is  sometimes 
two-fold.  As  many  of 
these  pathetic  slobs  are 
propelled  into  aware- 
ness, they  are  conse- 
quently transformed 
into  more  annoying  con- 
vivial insects  or  scram- 
bUng  projectiles.  Hence, 
when  an  individual  is 
observed  in  the  cafete- 
ria, it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  positively  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are 
strictly  from  one  particu- 
lar group,  orjust  another 
transformed  corpse,  anx- 
iously merging  with  the 
masses  of  other  caffeine 
achievers. 
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Faculty  Profile:  Barry  McPhee:  21  Years  and  Still  Going  Strong 


by  Nancy  Richard 

English  and  Humanities  Professor  Barry 
McPhee  has  been  teaching  at  CCCC  for  a  long  time 
and  he  has  seen  many  changes.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Black  Panther  Movement,  he  has  been  in  the 
classroom  trying  to  help  students  gain  a  meaning- 
ful, well-rounded  view  of  the  world,  and  to  educate 
them  at  the  same  time. 

McPhee  grew  up  in  Portland,  Maine.  After  high  s- 
school,  he  spent  four  years  in  the  Air  Force  in  g- 
North  Africa.  There,  he  saw  a  totally  new  culture,  ^ 
whetting  his  appetite  for  travel  and  adventure.  He 
spent  a  summer  at  Oxford  as  an  undergrad  at 
UMASS.  "It  was  the  most  wonderful  6  weeks  of  my 
early  life!"  states  McPhee.  Since  then,  he  has  taken 
CCCC  students  to  England  to  visit  the  "Old  Vic," 
the  Roman  ruins  in  London,  Hadrian's  Wall,  and 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  He  feels  that  travelling 
broadens  his  education  and  helps  him  teach  more 
interesting  classes. 

Professor  McPhee's  most  recent  trip  was  to  Be- 
lize, Central  America  in  January.  This  trip  was  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  study  still  another  cul- 
ture. McPhee  and  his  wife,  Kathleen  Saul,  spent 
twelve  days  visiting  Paul  Shave,  a  former  CCCC 
student,  and  his  wife,  Mary,  at  their  research  sta- 
tion on  the  Sittee  River. 

They  visited  the  Mayan  ruins  at  Altun  Ha  and 
snorkled  the  reefs.  They  also  studied  river  ecology 
with  a  group  of  students  from  the  Five  College 
Program  who  were  in  the  area  at  the  same  time. 
"The  jungle  was  wonderful  and  tropical,  a  com- 
pletely different  environment  from  home," 
McPhee  observes.  "These  experiences  refresh  and 
motivate  me." 

Professor  McPhee  is  the  father  of  two  children; 
Amy,  age  18,  is  a  freshman  at  Smith  College,  and 
Andrew,  age  19,  attended  CCCC  and  is  now  work- 
ing for  local  printing  firm.  McPhee  enjoys  his 
children  tremendously.  "If  I  had  to  live  my  life 
over,"  he  states  emphatically,  "I  would  only  do  it  if 
I  could  have  the  same  two  kids!"  His  children  have 
shared  his  travels  and  the  family  has  gone  on  many 
camping  trips  together. 

McPhee's  wife,  Kathleen,  also  a  CCCC  graduate, 
works  for  the  Office  for  Children,  a  State  agency 


Professor  Bony  McPhee  relaxes  in  ki^  office. 

which  helps  to  provide  services  for  poor  and  home- 
less children.  McPhee  feels  that  her  work  and  his 
are  closely  connected,  and  they  share  a  deep  con- 
cern for  young  people.  McPhee  is  also  concerned 
with  women's  issues. 

He  first  became  aware  of  negative  sexist  prac- 
tices in  academia  while  studying  in  Idaho  for  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1974.  "Some  of  my  profes- 
sors would  converse  with  the  male  students,  but 
only  nod  at  the  female  ones,"  McPhee  states.  He 
feels  that  feminism  is  a  very  important  issue  here  at 
CCCC  because  more  than  half  of  the  students  are 
women.  Soon  he  hopes  to  teach  a  class  centered  on 
women  and  literature. 

When  asked  about  his  own  education,  McPhee 
replies,  "I  started  here  in  1961  when  CCCC  first 
opened.  I  came  here  because,  after  four  years  in  the 
Air  Force,  I  had  only  saved  a  grand  total  of  $1.62. 
By  coming  here,  I  could  live  with  my  parents  in 
Hyannis,  and  get  a  low-cost,  high  quality  educa- 
tion." After  a  year,  McPhee  transferred  to 
UMASS. 

"For  a  long  time,  I  was  the  oldest  living  non- 
graduate  of  CCCC,  and  proud  of  it .  I  got  my  degree 
from  CCCC  in  1973  after  earning  my  four  year 
degree  at  UMASS  and  teaching  here  for  five  or  six 
years."  McPhee  decided  that  teaching  appealed  to 
him  when  he  discovered  that  his  EngHsh  teachers 
in  college  were  having  such  a  good  time  every  day 
talking  about  ideas.  With  the  encouragement  of 
many  wonderful  teachers,  Doug  Mitchell,  Admont 
Clark,  Carleton  Nickerson,  Irving  Bartlett, 
Eleanor  Hanna,  and  others,  he  decided  to  try  it. 
After  three  years  of  teaching  high  school  where,  he 


Student  Profile:  David  Verkade  Brings 
Cinema  Series  to  Life 


David  Verkade  in  his  projection  room 


Editor's  Note:  Cinema  Series  coordinator  David 
Verkade  is  looking  for  someone  to  continue  to  run 
the  series  in  the  fall  semester,  1989.  Those  inter- 
ested should  contact  Verkade  at  362-213 1,  ext.  372  or 
Dale  Lumsden  at  ext.  412. 


by  Beth  Farrell 

CCCC,  in  collaboration  with  the  Cape  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  offers  students  the  chance  to  view 
international  films  at  no  cost.  Unfortunately,  the 
series  is  not  getting  the  attendance  it  needs  to  keep 
it  running,  according  to  projectionist  David  Verk- 
ade. 

The  fihns  are  shown  each  Tuesday  at  12:20  in  the 
studio  theatre  downstairs  from  the  main  theatre. 
"International  films  are  a  great  way  for  people  to 
learn  about  other  cultures,"  Verkade  said.  "Even 
though  it  is  in  a  movie  context,  you  still  see  what 
other  places  are  like." 

The  films  are  all  in  the  original  languages,  but  run 
with  subtitles.  The  set  this  semester  is  composed  of 
a  variety  of  comedies  from  countries  such  as 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 
Verkade,  a  CCCC  student,  says  the  series  costs 
the  school  nothing.  The  Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
loans  the  films  in  exchange  for  Verkade's  work  as 
a  projectionist  at  the  museum.  "The  series  at  the 
college  would  fail  otherwise.  The  rental  fees  for 


said,  "I  spent  my  lunch  hour  guarding  the  girl's 
toilet  to  keep  them  from  burning  it  down,"  he 
began  teaching  at  CCCC. 

When  asked  how  he  feels  about  the  budget  cuts 
that  have  hit  the  college  this  year,  McPhee  said  that 
he  feels  they  are  detrimental  to  the  whole  idea  of 
the  community  college  system.  "The  cuts  are  hurt- 
ing the  same  students  that  the  college  was  set  up  to 
help.  There  are  about  200  students  who  could  have 
been  admitted  here  this  Spring  who  are  not  here 
because  of  these  cuts.  These  students  may  miss  out 
on  higher  education  altogether.  It  is  a  real  trag- 
edy." 

When  asked  to  compare  the  student  of  1968  to 
today's  student,  he  states,  "The  average  student's 
age  has  increased  substantially  since  I  started  here. 
It's  not  unusual  to  have  students  in  my  classes  who 
are  65  years  old.  The  young  students  who  come  in 
here  now  are  just  as  bright  as  they  were  in  1968,  but 
they  have  a  different  kind  of  intelligence.  A  great 
deal  of  what  they  know  comes  from  watching  and 
listening  to  television.  This  means  they  have  prob- 
lems with  spelling,  reading,  and  critical  thinking 
skills. 

"Teachers  must  prepare  these  students  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  reading  they  will  be  faced 
with  when  they  transfer  to  four  year  colleges.  It's 
not  easy  to  cram  in  3  semesters  of  developmental 
courses  and  still  provide  these  students  with  a 
broad,  deep  liberal  aits  education." 

Tliere  is  less  student  radicalism  today  than 
twenty  years  ago,  according  to  McPhee.  He  recal's 
a  student  jumping  up  during  a  meeting  once  and 
yelling,  "Burn  your  money!"  In  those  days,  he 
attended  many  all  night  meetings  with  the  students 
at  CCCC  to  prevent  strikes  and  walkouts.  Today's 
student  Is  more  concerned  with  the  environment 
and  nuclear  issues.  He  quoted  from  Faulkner's 
Nobel  Prize  speech,  "Theonly  question  is  when  will 
I  be  blown  up?"  He  feels  that  the  peaceful  nuclear 
industry  is  equally  frightening  to  students. 

When  asked  what  recharges  his  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  after  2 1  years  at  CCCC,  McPhee  states,  "I 
was  lucky  to  have  found  a  profession  that  I  love.  I 
find  the  challenge  of  meeting  new  people  every  15 
weeks  or  so  to  be  psychologically  healthy.  It  pre- 
vents premature  'mind-death.'"  Since  Professor 
McPhee  is  still  going  strong  after  21  years  in  the 
classroom,  he  must  be  doing  something  riglit. 

these  movies  can  run  $400-$500  per  night.  I  knew 
that  most  universities  have  film  classes  and  series 
like  these  so  I  thought  I  would  bring  one  here." 
After  talking  with  Bill  Block,  Director  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Verkade  contacted  Mary 
Kelsey,  an  art  professor  at  CCCC.  The  series  was 
approved  and  began  this  fall. 

Verkade's  film  series  idea  is  not  new.  At  one 
time,  a  series  was  held  at  CCCC  in  the  Upper 
Commons  and  in  Lecture  Hall  A.  Verkade  felt  that 
both  of  these  locations  lacked  the  necessary  atmos- 
phere for  films  to  be  viewed  properly.  "In  the 
Studio  Theatre,  it's  much  easier  to  stretch  out  and 
relax,"  he  said. 

When  the  movies  are  shown  at  the  Museum,  they 
are  often  shown  to  sell-  out  crowds.  Admission  at 
the  Museum  costs  $4.00-$5.00.  The  films  are  shown 
for  free  at  CCCC.  According  to  Verkade,  these 
films  would  otherwise  probably  never  be  seen  on 
Cape  Cod.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  free 
entertainment. 
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Alvin  Alley  Awes 
College  Audience 


Alvin  Alley  Dancers  Grace 
CCCC  Stage 


Alvin  Alley  Repertory  Ensemble  rehearses  in  the  CCCC  gym. 


by  Marnie  Weaver 

Although  not  the  cali- 
ber but  definitely  the  vi- 
tality of  the  company's 
first  touring  group,  The 
Alvin  Alley  Repertory 
Ensemble  mesmerized 
their  audience  Saturday 
night,  February  18,  in  the 
Main  Theater. 

For  four  of  company's 
twelve  dancers,  the  day 
began  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the 
College  gymnasium, 
teaching  a  master  class 
for  both  students  and 
community  residents. 
Almost  two  hours  of 
muscle  stretches,  odd 
angular  body  positions, 
along  with  encircling 
arm,  wrist  and  finger 
rotations,  left  a  majority 
of  the  dancers  in  a  knot 
until  Frederick  Mosely, 
the  designated  instruc- 
tor, slowed  things  down. 
Their  unique  move- 
ment qualities  that  were 
taught  that  morning 
would  later  be  accentu- 
ated by  twelve  Alley 
dancers  in  a  various  ar- 
ray of  dance  pieces  cho- 
reographed by  Alvin 
Alley,  Takako  Asakawa, 
and  Ulysses  Dove,  leav- 
ing the  audience 
awestrucK. 

The  evening  began 
with  "Aria  Animee,"  a 
new  piece,  first  per- 
formed on  January  21  of 
this  year  in  Somerville, 
New  Jersey.  This  presen- 
tation seemed  to  be  a 
celebration  of  Spring. 
The  lighting  melted  from 
one  pastel  shade  to  an- 
other, the  costumes  re- 
sembled   freshly    dyed 


easter  eggs  and  the 
movement  pranced, 
skipped,  and  rejoiced  as 
if  it  was  the  first  warm 
day  after  a  long,  cold 
winter.  Often  mistakes 
were  noticeable,  espe- 
cially when  the  synchro- 
nization was  off,  but 
overall  this  piece  was 
enjoyable. 

Unexpectantly,  the 
audience  was  impressed 
by    a    solo    debut    by 


"The  lighting  melted  from 
one  pastel  to  another,  the 
costumes  resembled 
freshly  dyed  Easter  eggs. " 


Aubrey  Lynch  in  "Re- 
flections in  D,"  choreo- 
graphed by  Alvin  Alley 
with  music  composed  by 
Duke  Ellington.  No  en- 
ergetic motion  as  in 
"Aria  Animee,"  but 
Lynch's  movement  was 
peaceful  and  relaxed. 

"I  See  the  Moon...And 
the  Moon  Sees  Me," 
choreographed  by  Uly- 
sees  Dove  and  first  per- 
formed in  1979,  shocked 
the  audience  by  its  vio- 
lent, dislocated  gestures, 
harsh-colored  costumes, 
lighting  arrangement, 
and  the  industrial  sound- 
ing music  specially  com- 
posed for  the  dance  by 
Robert  Ruggieri.  To 
begin  and  end,  Magaret 
Phil  felt  the  strange  ef- 
fects of  the  moon  as  it 


shifts  from  one  extreme 
to  another. 

The  playbill  added  a 
quote  by  Lance  Freed  in 
order  to  explain  it  all  a 
little  better.. ."The  moon 
affects  the  tides.  It's  a 
known  fact.  Oceans  are 
made  of  water  and  men 
are  ninety  percent  of  the 
same  composition. 
Facts.  If  a  heavenly  body 
like  the  moon  can  move 
entire  oceans,  then  the 
task  of  touching  and  toss- 
ing the  liquid  nebulous  of 
our  souls  is  infinitesi- 
mally  more  feasible." 

"Isba,"  choreographed 
in  1983  by  Alvin  Alley, 
appealed  to  many  mostly 
because  of  its  musical 
accompaniment  of 
George  Winston's  "Au- 
tumn." The  exotic  bril- 
liance and  simplicity  of 
the  costumes  and  back- 
drop, seemed  like  of  a 

cluster  of  autumn  leaves 
caught  in  a  whirlwind, 
ever  changing  and  seem- 
ingly never  ending.  This 
dance  was  definitely  the 
highlight  of  the  evening. 
A  reception  afterward 
helped  greet  both  danc- 
ers and  selected  audi- 
ence members.  Here,  the 
Alley  dancers  retold 
their  dancing  history  and 
aspirations  for  the  future 
to  a  few  of  the  guests.  For 
those  who  missed  the 
days  events,  they  missed 
enjoyable  entertainment 
and  an  experience  in 
dance. 


by  Martha  G.  McLane 

Alvin  Alley,  his  name 
itself  has  a  gentle  poetic 
beauty.  And,  Alvin  Alley 
is  aptly  named.  The 
standing  ovation  given 
the  Alvin  Alley  Reper- 
tory Ensemble  paid  trib- 
ute to  his  choreography's 
grace,  strength,  and 
charm. 

Saturday,  February 
18th,  a  standing-room- 
only  crowd  buzzed  ex- 
pectantly as  they  awaited 
the  performance  of  the 
Alvin  Alley  Dancers. 
They  were  not  disap- 
pointed. 

From  the  beginning, 
the  dancers  blithely 
leapt,  pirouetted,  and 
floated  across  the  stage. 
Practiced  patterns  man- 
aged to  appear  fresh. 
The  relationships  be- 
tween the  dancers 
meshed,  both  when  to- 
gether and  apart.  They 
combined  power,  en- 
ergy, and  elegance  to 
create  varied,  but  viable, 
moods. 

Their  first  piece,  "Aria 
Animee,"  seemed  a  joy- 
ous testimony  to  spring. 
Dressed  in  multi-col- 
ored, flowing  pastels,  the 
seven  member  group 
cavorted  with  a  light- 
hearted  strength  which 
carried  the  audience 
away  from  the  frigid 
night.  Choreographed  by 
Takako    Asakawa,    the 


dance  culminated  in  a 
frantic  explosion  of  en- 
ergy and  animation. 

"Reflections  in  D"  was 
a  solo  performed  by 
Aubry  Lynch.  The  com- 
bination of  Duke  Elling- 
ton music  and  Alvin 
Alley  choreography  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  short, 
sweet,  strong,  and  beau- 
tifully delivered. 

The  second  set  was  a 
four-section  dance  pay- 
ing homage  to  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  Entitled,  "I 
See  the  Moon,  and  the 
Moon  Sees  Me,"  a  mel- 
ancholy mood  tied  the 
pieces  together.  Fore- 
boding, hostility,  anger 
and  death  were  success- 
fully portrayed. 

The  athletic  strength 
of  the  Alvin  Alley  danc- 
ers allowed  the  brutality 
of  the  piece  to  be  espe- 
cially effective.  Yet, 
there  seemed  to  be  a 
peace  and  acceptance, 
almost  a  sense  of  futility, 
to  the  Ulysses  Dove  cho- . 
reography. 

"Isba,"  also  choreo- 
graphed by  Alley,  was  a 
story  of  love,  and  possi- 
bly marriage,  was  played 
before  a  stage-wide 
mandella. 

A  bare-chested,  full- 
skirted,  Afrikan  "Sun- 
God"  seemed  testimony 
to  the  ethnic  heritage  of 
the    dancers.    Brightly- 


colored,  modern-de- 
signed, circle-skirted 
costumes  provided  a 
panorama  of  fast-mov- 
ing, visual  stimuli.  The 
"love  interests"  wore 
white  in  contrast  to  the 
others.  It  was  staged  with 
effervescence  and  en- 
ergy. 

"Isba"  developed  a  re- 
lationship between  the 
leads  that  started  with 
curiosity  and  ended  with 
sensuality.  Symbiotic 
dancing  with  other 
couples  strengthened 
the  piece.  It  was  lovely. 

Although  I  enjoyed  the 
evening,  I  found  the 
multiple  curtain  calls  for 
each  dance  distracting 
and  self-serving.  In  addi- 
tion, having  two  inter- 
missions confused  the 
audience  and  dimin- 
ished the  continuity  of 
the  show. 

Also,  the  unified  mo- 
tion of  the  group  needed 
work.  I  wanted  more  at- 
tention paid  to  coordi- 
nating movements  and 
working  together.  At 
times,  I  felt  as  though  I 
was  watching  a  re- 
hearsal. M 
Regardless,  seeing  the  ■ 
Alvin  Alley  Repertory 
Theater  perform  at 
CCCC  was  a  rare  treat. 
Through  their  energy 
and  efforts,  the  audience 
transcended  the  chilly 
February  eve. 
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Misery:  A  Suspense  Novel  for 
Thrill  Seekers 


Book  Review:  Read  This!!!! 

by  Adam  J.  Gamble 


By  Kris  Snyder 

"Anxious  Uncer- 
tainty" is  Thorndike  and 
Barnhart's  dictionary 
definition  for  suspense; 
Stephen  King's  defini- 
tion for  suspense  is  anx- 
ious uncertainty  carried 
to  spine-tingling,  rivet- 
ing extremes. 

Your  heart  beats 
faster,  your  pulse  quick- 
ens, you  feel  a  lump  in 
your  throat,  and  you  find 
yourself  nervously 
clutching  and  twisting 
the  pages  of  your  paper- 
back novel.  You  find 
yeurself  flying  through 
sentences  in  anticipation 
of  the  outcome,  stopping 
occasionally  only  to 
glance  over  your  shoul- 
der or  peek  under  your 
bed. 

Once  self-assured  that 
you  are  still  alone,  you 
are  again  bewitched  by 
the  excitement  of  a  scene 
that  brings  you  to  one 
that  is  even  more  sus- 
pensful.  Through  his 
creative  and  uniquely 
eerie  writing  style, 
Stephen  King  creates  an 
air  of  excitement  that 
makes  "Misery"  an  in- 
tense reading  experi- 
ence. 

"Misery's"  plot  gener- 
ates suspense.  It  is  the 
story  of  Paul  Sheldon,  a 
famous  novelist  who  has 
been  severely  injured  in 
a  car  accident.  He  is  res- 
cued from  his  crushed 
car  by  Annie  Wilkes,  a 
very  dangerous,  psy- 
chotic nurse,  who  consid- 
ers herself  to  be  his 
number  one  fan.  Annie 
keeps  Paul  a  prisoner  in 
her  home  and  tells  no 
one  of  his  existence. 


She  wants  Paul  to  write 
a  special  Novel  just  for 
her  and  when  he  is  done, 
she  will  add  his  obituary 
to  her  scrapbook  of 
numerous  other  murder 
victims.  Annie  has  many 
ways  to  convince  Paul  to 
cooperate.  One  is  a 
needle;  she  is  also  pretty 
handy  with  an  electric 
knife,  and  if  that  doesn't 
work  she  likes  to  use  a 
propane  blow  torch  and 
an  axe. 

This  story  line  itself  is 
suspenseful  and  be- 
comes even  more  so  as 
Stephen  King  brings  the 
scenes  and  characters  to 


"She  is  also  pretty  handy 
with  an  electric  knife. " 


life. 

The  characters  could 
not  be  more  intriguing. 
Their  personalities  com- 
bined with  their  predica- 
ment, manifests  a  stormy 
and  frightening  feeling 
of  suspense.  Annie 
Wilkes  is  certainly  some- 
one to  be  frightened  of 
and  Paul  could  not  be 
more  afraid. 

He  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Annie,  who 
enjoys  scaring  him  and 
keeping  him  on  edge. 
Annie  is  psychotic  and  it 
is  difficult  to  predict  her 
next  move.  This  is  a 
major  contribution  to 
the  element  of  suspense 
throughout  the  book. 

At  one  point  in  the 
story,  Paul  asks  Annie  a 
question  which  disturbs 
her,  something  that  you 


or  I  would  find  irrele- 
vant, Annie  stops  in  her 
tracks  as  she  heads  for 
the  door.  The  suspense 
builds  as  Annie  slowly 
turns  to  face  Paul.  She 
looks  calm  and  con- 
trolled, but  we  know  bet- 
ter. Seconds  pass  and 
then  Annie  screams  and 
runs  at  Paul  bringing 
both  of  her  fists  full  force 
down  upon  his  crushed 
knees,  which  were  al- 
ready in  unbearable  pain 
as  a  result  of  his  accident. 

The  setting  of  "Misery" 
is  not  really  relevant  to  the 
plot,  in  that  the  story  could 
take  place  anywhere.  The 
setting  does,  however, 
strongly  add  to  the  ele- 
ment of  suspense  through- 
out the  book.  "Misery 
takes  place  in  a  small  town 
in  Colorado. 

It  is  winter  and  the 
gloomy  grey  skies  look  as 
though  a  ferocious  storm 
could  break  at  any  mo- 
ment, which  is  generally 
the  feeling  in  the  house. 
Paul  never  knows  when 
Annie  will  break  and  the 
storm  will  begin  again;  a 
storm  far  worse  than  any 
outside. 

The  house  itself  creaks 
and  moans.  The  wind 
rattles  the  shutters  and 
shakes  the  house  as  if  it 
were  haunted. 

If  you  enjoy  being  scared 
and  share  a  love  for  sus- 
penseful reading,  "Mis- 
ery" is  foryou.  Even  if  you 
do  notparticularly  care  for 
this  style  of  fiction,  you  too 
will  enjoy  "Misery";  the 
suspense  is  only  one  of  this 
book's  many  positive  at- 
tributes. That  however,  is 
another  story. 


My  complete  lack  of 
organization  finally  paid 
off.  It  was  last  January 
and  I  was  definitely  going 
to  be  late  for  work  (as 
usual),  when  I  realized  I 
didn't  have  a  thing  to 
read.  I  was  life-guarding 
at  a  local  hotel  pool  and 
believe  me,  having  noth- 
ing to  do  but  watch 
chubby  tourists  flounder 
around  for  eight  straight 
hours  is  less  than  excit- 
ing. It  is  the  kind  of  occu- 
pation that  makes  a 
Mike  Dukakis  speech 
seem  invigorating.  I 
thought  to  myself, 
"Damn  it,  I  don't  even 
have  time  to  pick  up 
Danielle  Steele's  latest 
literary  achievement." 
So  in  desperation,  I 
grabbed  the  silly  present 
my  grandparents  gave 
me  for  Christmas  -  a 
kid's  book  -  The  Adven- 
tures of  Huckleberry 
Finn. 

As  it  turned  out,  that 
was  the  most  glorious 
day  I'd  ever  spend  life- 
guarding.  I  have  no  idea 
what  my  pear-shaped 
patrons   thought   about 
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my  incessant  giggUng 
because  I  never  looked 
up  from  the  book  (and  if 
you  haven't  read  it  yet,  it 
is  not  a  "kid's  book.")  It 
is  saturated  with  Mark 
Twain's  wit  ~  a  wit  drier 
than  any  martini  and 
more  intoxicating  than  a 
jug  of  moonshine. 

Most  published  writers 
know  how  to  tell  a  story, 
but  very  few  are  able  to 
create  and  take  their 
readers  into  an  entire 
world.  Mark  Twain  is 
one  who  can,  and  I  was 
much  more  than  a  tourist 
in  his  world  -  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  during  the 
early  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury, just  before  the  Civil 
War.  I  experienced  that 
world  fully.  I  did  so 
through  the  river-riding 
adventures  of  Huck 
Finn,  a  less  than  worldly 
but  incredibly  clever  ten- 
year  old  boy  (who  defi- 
nitely did  not  need  a  Ufe 
guard.)  The  miracle  of 
this  book  is  that  the  en- 
tire story  is  told  by  Huck 
in  his  own  beautiful  dia- 
lect, through  his  own  ten- 
year  old  eyes.  If  you  en- 


joyed the  movie  "Stand 
by  Me,"  this  book  will 
knock  your  socks  off. 

Through  Huck's  eyes  I 
was  able  to  meet  rich 
folks,  poor  folks,  feuding 
folks,  con  artists,  slaves, 
nasty  and  good  men.  I 
was  able  to  play  hun- 
dreds of  games  with 
Huck,  some  of  the  games 
brought  back  my  child- 
hood, but  some  of  them 
made  me  fear  my  adult- 
hood. Twain  entertained 
me  with  a  story  which, 
seems  to  consider  all  of 
the  horror,  all  of  the 
nausea,  all  of  the  com- 
edy, and  all  of  the  joy 
mankind  subjects  itself 
to.  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  is  one 
of  those  books  which 
made  me.. .a  little  bit 
more.  Of  course,  when 
I  left  the  pool  that  day,  it 
was  for  good.  My  boss 
was  bantering  something 
at  me  about  paying  at- 
tention and  drownings.  I 
said.  "You  need  a  vaca- 
tion." I  tossed  him  my 
book  and  told  him  what 
I'm  telling  you  ~  "Read 
this." 


Movie  Review: 
"Tap's"Got  Rhythm 

but  it  Ain't  Got  Soul 

by  Mamie  Weaver 

"Tap,"  a  Tri-Star  film,  playing  at  various  cinemas 
around  the  Cape,  is  filled  with  fancy  footwork  but 
has  an  ultimately  predictable  story  line. 

Max  Washington,  played  by  Gregory  Hines,  is  an 
ex-tap  dancer,  ex-convict,  now  dishwasher  and  has 
definitely  felt  the  misfortunes  of  show  business. 
When  he  returns  to  his  father's  tap  school  in  New 
York  after  serving  his  sentence,  Max  finds  mixed 
feelings  and  ideas. 

Amy,  Max's  ex-girlfriend,  played  by  Suzanne 
Douglass,  has  a  lot  of  spunk  and  together  they 
revive  their  former  relationship.  This  brings  the 
foreseen  romance  into  the  story. 

Herfather,  Mo,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Sandman  Sims 
and  a  few  other  old  time  tappers  bring  a  burst  of 
energy  onto  the  scene  (the  best  scene)  when  they 
are  unwittingly  challenged  by  Hines.  Max  almost 
slips  back  into  his  old  criminal  ways,  but  comes 
clean  by  the  city's  beat  and  a  new  invention  in 
tapping. 

Tap  is  entertaining,  but  I  suggest  you  wait  for  its 
release  on  video  and  be  entertained  at  a  reasonable 
price. 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


"All  God's  Chillun"  Takes  Off 

by  Andrew  Z.  Ojala 

The  play,  "All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings,"  will  be 
presented  on  March  17th,  18th,  and  19thattheArts 
Center  Auditorium.  This  early  20th  century  play  by 
Eugene  O'Neill  will  be  performed  by  the  Rehearsal 
and  Performance  class  of  CCCC's  Humanities 
Division. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Black  History  Month  is  in 
the  recent  past,  this  play  about  predjudices  is  not 
tied  to  the  recent  series  of  events.  Although  the 
play  deals  with  predjudices,  O'Neill  did  not  intend 
for  it  to  center  specifically  on  racism  --  one  of  the 
problems  still  facing  blacks  today. 

"The  fact  that  its  (the  play's)  hero  is  a  Negro  and 
its  heroine  is  a  white  woman  was  merely  O'Neill's 
symbolism  for  the  mismated  James  and  Ella 
O'Neill  (his  own  father  and  mother),"  says  the 
director,  David  Hofmann.  His  remark  was  in 
reference  to  the  furor  caused  by  the  content  of  play 
at  its  opening  in  1924. 
The  Rehearsaland  Performance  class  will  also  be 
travelling  to  the  "O'Neill  Festival"  at  Roger  Wil- 
liams College  in  Rhode  Island  where  they  will 
perform  "All  God's  Chillun".  (The  festival  will 
mark  the  100th  anniversary  year  of  the  playwright's 
birth.)  The  group  will  present  the  play  from  March 
9th  through  the  12th. 

The  major  roles  are  being  played  by  Jeff  Avery, 
Paula  Carpenter,  Lisa  DaLuz,  Toni-Marie  Costa- 
Hofmann,  Jeff  Sabo,  Todd  Shaugnessy,  and  Jessica 
Titus.  All  are  either  students  of,  former  students  of, 
or  persons  actively  involved  with  CCCC.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  also  eight  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  old,  who  presumably 
will  play  the  juvenile  roles. 

The  play  is  set  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
is  a  moving  work  about  the  lives  of  an  inter-racial 
couple  in  an  unaccepting,  predjudiced  society.  At 
times  humorous,  sometimes  tragic,  "All  God's 
Chillun  Got  Wings"  is  abrilliant  work  of  dramaand 
the  performance  should  not  be  missed. 

Performances  at  CCCC  are  scheduled  for  March 
17th  and  18th  at  8;00  PM,  and  March  19th  at  2:00 
PM.  The  play  takes  little  more  than  an  hour,  and 
admission  is  $5.00  and  $3.00  for  students  and 
seniors.  For  information  on  groups  and  reserva- 
tions, caU  the  Box  Office  at  362-6925. 


Caslof"AUGod'sChiUun":KevmShackettJr.,PmJaCarptnler,EvmFoslerJessicaTilus,ToddShaughn€ssy,JeffAvay,JeffSa^^^ 
Tom-Marie  Costa  Hoffman. 
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WKKL:  Discovering  ttie  Alternative 

by  DeeAnne  Dunham 


If  the  radio  in  your  car 
or  at  home  is  automati- 
cally set  to  CAPE  104,  try 
moving  it  to  the  left  until 
you  reach  90.7.  Isn't  ev- 
eryone sick  of  listening 
to  Debbie  Gibson  or 
Poison  at  least  ten  times 
a  day?  Why  not  go  for 
something  a  little  differ- 
ent? 

The  campus  radio  sta- 
tion WKKL  offers  a  vari- 
ety of  alternative  music 
from  something  old  like 
Led  Zeppelin  and  the 
Doors,  to  progressive 
music  such  as  Depeche 
Mode  and  New  Order/ 
Joy  Division.  They  also 
have  speed-metal  and 
hard    core    music    like 


Danzig  or  Metallica. 

But  have  you  consid- 
ered listening  to  music 
you've  never  heard  be- 
fore? Bon  Jovi  is  not  the 
only  band  in  existence. 
For  example,  if  you  want 
to  hear  folk-type  music,  I 
suggest  Sinead 

O'Connor,  a  female  vo- 
calist from  Ireland  who 
was  introduced  to  the 
U.S.  two  years  ago.  Her 
beautifully  honest  and 
raw  music  has  gained 
O'Connor  much  fame. 
Although  she  may  not  be 
popular  in  top  40,  many 
have  viewed  her  on  MTV 
as  the  skinheaded  fe- 
male with   the  angelic 


If  that's  not  the  type  of 
thing  you'd  want  to  hear, 
there  are  hundreds  of 
groups/bands  you 
probably  haven't  ex- 
plored yet.  Has  anyone 
heard  of  The  Cocteau 
Twins,  The  Damned, 
Jane's  Addiction,  or 
Love  &  Rockets?  Those 
are  among  the  few 
groups  I  listen  to.  Not  all 
people  can  appreciate 
my  taste  in  music.  But 
the  next  time  you're  near 
a  radio  and  want  to  hear 
something  new,  just 
check  out  WKICL.  You 
might  not  like  it  at  first, 
but  it  gives  you  the 
chance  to  explore  new 
music. 
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Fidrych  Spins  Tales  for  CCCC  Baseball  Team 


by  Simon  Mooney 

Former  Detroit  Tiger  star  pitcher  Mark  "The 
Bird"  Fidrych  was  the  special  guest  speaker  at  a 
fund-raising  dinner  for  the  CCCC  men's  baseball 
team  on  Tuesday  night,  February  28.  Fidrych 
addressed  the  team  and  members  of  the  public  at 
Barby  Ann's  restaurant  in  Hyannis. 

The  charismatic  Fidrych,  who  burst  onto  the 
national  scene  in  1976  by  captivating  fans  with  his 
on-field  antics,  entertained  the  CCCC  baseball 
supporters  by  recalling  numerous  stories  from  his 
playing  days.  Fidrych  discussed  one  familiar  antic 
that  all  baseball  fans  should  remember;  his  habit  of 
talking  to  the  baseball. 
"I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  minor  leagues  and 
I  was  so  nervous  on  the  pitching  mound  my  legs 
were  literally  shaking.  I  kept  telling  them  to  stop 
doing  that.  Then  one  day  my  manager  said,  'Mark, 
don't  be  scared,'  and  I  said  I'm  not  scared,  I'm 
nervous.  From  that  point  on  I  started  talking  to  the 
baseball  because  I  found  it  calmed  me  down  and 
helped  me  concentrate  better  on  getting  the  hitters 
out." 

Fidrych.the  1976  American  League  Rookie  of 
the  Year,  did  not  just  touch  on  the  lighter  experi- 
ences of  his  career,  he  also  described  some  very 
serious  ones  like  the  painful  injury  which  eventu- 
ally ended  his  major  league  career. 


"I  was  pitching  in  Baltimore  in  the  5th  inning  to 
Eddie  Murray  and  I  threw  a  pitch  and  felt  some- 
thing. It  didn't  feel  real  good  but  I  figured  I  was 
young  and  sort  of  indestructable  and  that  I  could 
get  through  it.  Then,  I  delivered  another  pitch  to 
the  plate  and  there  wasn't  much  on  it.  My  manager 
at  the  time,  Ralph  Houk,  came  out  of  the  dugout 
and  said,  'Hey  Mark,  what's  the  matter?  It  looks 
like  you've  loshyour  fastball.'" 

Unfortunately  for  him  and  his  millions  of  fans,  he 
had  lost  his  fastball.  Later  examinations  showed 
that  he  had  torn  his  rotator  cuff  on  both  the  front 
and  the  back  parts  of  his  pitching  shoulder.  From 
that  point  on,  he  would  win  only  10  more  games  in 
the  major  leagues.  Unsuccessful  comeback  at- 
tempts with  the  Tigers  and  Pawtucket  Red  Sox 
proved  to  Fidrych  that  the  injury  was  so  severe  that 
he  would  never  regain  the  top  form  he  once  had. 

Fidrych,  who  now  runs  a  farm  in  his  hometown  of 
Northboro,  Mass.,  told  about  a  conversation  per- 
taining to  his  arm  trouble,  a  story  indicating  how 
down-to-earth  he  is  and  always  was. 

"I  was  talking  with  an  old  teammate  from  the 
Tigers  while  I  was  making  my  comeback  and  he 
said,  'Mark,  you  know  what  it  is  like  being  at  the 
top,  you  know  what  it  is  like  being  at  the  bottom 
(having  a  career-threatening  injury)  and  you  know 
what  it  is  like  being  in  the  middle.  The  reason 
people  still  supported  and  encouraged  you  when 


Mark  Fidrych  chats  with  assistant  Baseball  coach 
Mikx  Bigusfack 

you  were  down  was  because  you  never  stepped  on 

anyone  when  you  were  on  the  way  up.'" 

The  personable  Fidrych  spoke  and  interacted 

with  the  CCCC  baseball  boosters,  enthusiastically 

responding  to  questions  posed  by  the  crowd  of 

close  to  60  people,  who  had  been  treated  to  a 

delicious  buffet  dinner  prior  to  his  discussion.  With 

his  entertaining  stories  The  Bird  again  proved  that 

he  is  still  one  of  a  kind. 


Helmsmen:  A  Retrospective 


by  Simon  Mooney 
and  Bruce  Schell 

The  men's  basketball 
team  opened  the  second 
half  of  the  1988-89  sea- 
son with  some  new  faces 
on  the  team.  Center  Bob 
Garvey  and  guard  Ray 
Bourgeois  joined  the 
Helmsmen  for  the  sec- 
ond-semester campaign. 

Fortunately,  the  hiatus 
of  the  semester  break 
seemed  to  ready  the 
Helmsmen  for  the  sec- 
ond-half season  of 
roundball.  Lead  by  team 
captain  Mike  Herrick's 
25  points,  they  easily 
handled  Mt.  Ida,  73-40, 
as  they  had  done  twice  in 
the  previous  semester. 
Newcomer  Garvey  made 
an  impressive  debut 
scoring  16. 

The  next  game  brought 
tougher  competition  as 
Roxbury  Community 
College's  powerhouse 
team  came  to  the  Cape. 
The  Helmsmen  had 
fallen  to  Roxbury  in  a 
close  game  during  the 
first  semester  and  had 
plans  to  avenge  that  loss. 
It  was  not  to  be,  however, 
as  the  much  quicker  city 
team  triumphed,  91-52. 
Herrick  and  Garvey 
were  again  the  top  scor- 


ers with  23  and  12  points 
respectively. 

Defensive  ace  Basil 
Peyton  added  8  points. 
Peyton  has  been  moved 
from  wing  to  point  guard 
and  is  handling  the 
switch  exceptionally 
well,  as  head  coach  Mark 
Southworth  confirms, 
"Peyton  is  doing  a  fine 
job  running  the  offense 
and  he's  always  tough  on 
defence." 

The  schedule  didn't  get 
any  easier  for  CCCC  as 
they  traveled  up  495  to 
Franklin  to  meet  Dean 
Jr.  College.  The  visitors 
matched  up  perfectly 
with  Dean,  as  both  are 
big,  physical  teams.  The 
Helmsmen  stand  6-5,6-6, 
and  6-3  along  the 
baseline.  This  front  court 
of  Herrick,  Garvey,  and 
Sean  Whitman  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  league's 
best. 

It  was  a  close  game 
throughout  with  both 
teams  playing  exception- 
ally well.  Sharpshooter 
Josh  Davis  scoring  only  5 
points  in  the  first  half 
showed  his  character  as 
he  caught  fire  in  the  sec- 
ond stanza.  Davis  con- 
nected on  an  amazing 
seven  3-pointers.  His 
long-range  heroics  and  a 


CCCC  guard  Basil  Peyton  shoots  over 
North  Shore  defender. 
Strong  game  from  Her- 
rick weren't  enough, 
however,  as  the  Helms- 
men lost  a  heartbreaker, 
75-73.  Davis  led  all  scor- 
ers with  26  points,  Her- 
rick followed  with  25, 
and  Peyton  had  10. 

The  Helmsmen  came 
through  with  a  superla- 
tive team-effort  in  their 
next  game  as  they 
downed  Middlesex  CC, 
82-78,  avenging  a  first 
semester  loss  at  Mid- 
dlesex. Herrick  pumped 
in  24  followed  by  Davis 
with  23  and  V/hitman, 
13. 

CCCC  next  dealt 
.^';ass.  Pharmacy  a  66-56 
defeat.  Not  at  their  best, 
the  Helmsmen  were  nev- 


ertheless able  to  pull  out 
a  win  by  virtue  of  their 
superior  talent.  Herrick 
continued  his  20-plas 
points  per  game  scoring 
streak,  hitting  for  21 
while  Saulee  Smith  con- 
tributed 9. 

The  loss  of  leading- 
scorer  Herrick  to  a  knee 
injury  was  not  what 
CCCC  needed  when 
they  faced  league  front- 
runners  Massasoit.  In 
the  first  semester,  the 
Helmsmen  had  lost  to 
Massasoit  by  a  measly 
one  point  at  the  buzzer 
and  nothing  would  have 
been  sweeter  than  to  re- 
turn the  favor  this  time 
around.  Playing  with  a 
depleted    squad   of   six 


players,  the  Helmsmen 
gave  a  valiant  effort  but 
succumbed,  73-43.  Davis 
had  17  with  four  3-point- 
ers and  Vi'hitman  and 
Garvey  added  12  and  9. 

CCCC  bounced  back 
with  a  big  win  at  home 
over  Northern  Essex  CC, 
81-56.  This  win  demon- 
strated the  high-pow- 
ered scoring  of  which  the 
Helmsmen  are  capable 
on  any  given  night.  Her- 
rick returned  as  the  high 
scorerwith  23,  Davis  had 
six  3-pointers  for  20,  and 
Peyton  had  13. 

The  next  game  brought 
CC  of  Rhode  Island  to 
the  Cape,  who  with  the 
strength  of  a  deep  bench 
and  some  excellent  out- 
side shooting,  prevailed 
90-70.  Ever  consistant, 
Herrick  led  CCCC  with 
25  points,  Davis  had  13, 
and  Smith,  10. 

That  loss  brought  the 
Helmsmen's  record  to  9- 
10  over  all  and  6-9  in  the 
league.  The  team  was 
definitely  playing  better 
ball  in  the  second  semes- 
ter as  Herrick  attributes 
it  to  the  fact  that  "we're 
working  harder  in  prac- 
tice and  in  games." 

The  season  progressed 
to  bring  Northshore 
Community  College  to 


West  Barnstable.  North- 
shore  led  early  and  often 
as  they  held  off  an  incon- 
sistant  CCCC  men's  bas- 
ketball team,  65-62  at 
home  on  Feb.  17. 

NSCC's  biggest  mar- 
gin was  10  points  in  the 
first  half  yet  the  home- 
team  managed  to  cut  the 
deficit  to  30-23  by  the 
break,  thanks  to  12 
points  contributed  by 
leading  scorer  you- 
know-who.  The  Helms- 
men came  out  storming 
in  the  second  half  as  they 
captured  a  41-39  lead 
with  a  3-point  field  goal 
by  Davis.  The  two  squads 
exchanged  the  lead  until 
NSCC  pulled  away  for 
good,  with  the  outcome 
being  a  65-62  victory. 

Herrick's  23  (yawn) 
led  the  Helmsmen 
(yawn)  while  Sean 
Whitman  put  forth  a  gal- 
lant effort  with  18.  Davis 
put  on  his  usual  superb 
outside  shooting  display 
to  account  for  1 1  points. 
This  loss  was  a  costly 
one,  pushing  the 
Helmsmen's  record  be- 
low the  .500-mark,  but 
the  CCCC  faithful  were 
not  to  worry  as  the  troops 
would  eventually  close 
out  the  season  with  a 
respectable  13-12  slate. 
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Katie  Aheam  feels  that 
bum  with  Steve  Penling- 
ton  and  Carlo  Sullivan. 


Free  Aerobics  Classes  Offered 


by  Mark  O'Neil 

This  spring  there  will 
be  two  free  aerobics 
classes  offered  for  stu- 
dents. These  are  co-ed 
sessions  which  range  in 
size  fronl'20-25  students, 
according  to  Loretta 
Santangelo,  CCCC's 
equipment  manager. 

The  first  class,  which 
starts  on  March  22,  is  a 
low  impact  aerobics  ses- 
sion which  will  be  held  in 


the  main  gymnasium 
from  12:30  to  2;00  p.m. 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. The  instructor  is 
Vicky  Burke  who  also 
teaches  aerobics  at  a  lo- 
cal fitness  club. 

The  second  class,  a 
more  upbeat  session,  is 
being  lead  by  CCCC  stu- 
dent Julie  McWhinnie  in 
the  racketbaU  courts  on 
Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  from  2:00 
until3;00  p.m.  According 


to  her  students,  Julie's 
sessions  are  not  for  the 
weak  of  heart;  when  she 
says  "get  those  legs  up," 
she  means  up. 

Classes  include  both  a 
warming  up  and  a  cool- 
ing down  period  and  are 
suitable  for  anyone  in 
reasonably  good  shape. 
All  students  are  welcome 
to  attend.  For  more  in- 
formation contact  San- 
tangelo in  the  athletic 
office. 


Women's  Basketball  Preview 


by  Kristen  Police 

The  new  women's  bas- 
ketball club  began  prac- 
ticing February  10.  They 
train  three  times  per 
week  from  three  o'clock 
until  four-thirty  p.m.  in 
the  gym. 

Because  of  eligibility, 
and  the  lack  of  full  time 
students,  the  team  was 
forced  to  call  themselves 
a  club.  This  does  not  ef- 
fect the  women's  morale, 
according  to  Kim  Leach, 


center  for  the  club. 

The  club  consists  of 
eight  players.  According 
to  Coach  Al  Laboranti, 
the  girls  work  together 
perfectly. 

Laboranti  mentioned 
the  types  of  conditioning 
they  are  involved  in. 
Various  drills  are  prac- 
ticed in  order  to  improve 
their  skill.  Foul  shooting, 
three-man  shooting,  and 
passing  are  three  impor- 
tant drills.  Suicides,  a 
form  of  sprinting,  work 


to  improve  their  endur- 
ance. 

Laboranti  feels  there  is 
great  competition  be- 
tween the  girls,  and  they 
all  have  "a  great  atti- 
tude." Because  the  girls 
aren't  recognized  as  a 
team,  they  schedule 
games  against  the  Cape 
Amateur  Girls  League. 
Anyone  interested  in 
supporting  the  women's 
basketball  club  is  en- 
couraged to  contact  Al 
Laboranti  for  more  in- 
formation. 
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Construction  Ties  Up 
Athletic  Field  for 
Spring 

by       Jason  Dabkowski 
Part  of  the  College's  $2.5  million  overhaul  will  go 
toward  the  tennis  courts,  baseball  field  and  gym. 
These  areas  are  in  need  of  repair  due  to  erosion 
and  lack  of  handicap  access. 

The  baseball  and  soccer  fields  will  not  be  ready 
for  the  spring  sports  season  due  to  the  need  for 
landscaping,  says  Glenn  Hopper,  the  resident 
engineer.  The  worn  soccer  field  will  have  new  grass 
planted  after  it  is  regraded.  The  baseball  field  will 
be  resurfaced  when  the  work  starts  in  April  or  May. 

A  concrete  wall  has  been  erected  to  divide  the  six 
tennis  courts  from  two  new  handball  courts.  This 
20'  by  150'  wall  also  has  a  new  half-court  for 
practice  tennis.  The  asphalt  surface  and  surround- 
ing fence  are  scheduled  for  restoration  in  the 
spring. 

According  to  Hopper,  who  is  from  the  Division  of 
Capital  Planning  and  Operation,  construction  at 
the  rear  of  the  gymnasium  will  provide  a  handicap 
entrance  to  the  lower  floor. 

W.T.  Rich  Construction  Co.,  out  of  Newton,  is  in 
charge  of  the  campus  improvements.  They  plan  to 
complete  all  construction  before  the  contract  runs 

out  in  October,  according  to  Hopper. 


Worken  build  the  new  half-court  practice  tennis  wall. 
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Stringent  Core  Requirements  to  be  Implemented 


by  Kris  Snyder 

The  graduation  com- 
mittee is  hard  at  work 
establishing  new  core 
graduation  require- 
ments for  CCCC  gradu- 
ates. 

According  to  Dr. 
George  Hoar,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  the 
College,  now  based  on 
the  elective  system, 
needs  to  change  its  stan- 
dards. The  elective  sys- 
tem "has  lead  to  some 
bad  results,  these  mickey 
mouse  courses  lead  to  no 
real  grasp,  where  as  his- 
tory or  scientific  re- 
search do." 

The  only  courses  pres- 
ently required  for  a  stu- 
dent to  graduate  are 
English  II  and  Oral 
Communications. 

Hoar  states,  "the 
graduation  committee  is 
concerned  that  a  two 
year  associates  degree  in 
the  present  science  pro- 
gram would  not  put  a 
student   directly   where 


they  needed  to  be  in  ajob 
specialty."  He  also  wor- 
ries that  a  CCCC  gradu- 
ate may  have  problems 
transferring  to  a  continu- 
ing education  program 
with  the  present  curricu- 
lum. 

CCCC  is  not  the  only 
school  concerned.  Other 
colleges  have  already 
revamped  their  curricu- 
lum trying  to  come  up 
with  new  guidelines. 

The  graduation  com- 
mittee has  spent  the  last 
four  years  working  on 
this  project  and  has  run 
across  various  obstacles 
and  problems  which 
have  slowed  them  down. 
Hoar  feels  that  the  com- 
mittee is  "finally  coming 
together."  The  new  pro- 
gram should  b,e  ready 
and  approved  by  next 
semester. 

According  to  Hoar,  the 
committee  has  some 
great  ideas.  "We  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  proposal 
for  specific  courses 
which  are  directly  appli- 


Sue  Milk,  Cheryl  Collins,  and  Rhys  Williams- 
Student  Survey,  pages  6  and  7. 
cable    for    graduation,    semesters.    Oral    Com- 


Students  should  all 
graduate  with  basically 
the  same  competencies." 
According  to  a  memo 
circulated  by  Gail 
McCormic,  Facilitator 
of  the  Curriculum  Re- 


munications  is  to  be 
taken  during  the  first 
semester.  College  math, 
to  be  taken  in  the  first 
semester  or  directly  fol- 
lowing a  developmental 
educational   math  pro- 


view  Panel,   and   Eben  gram.  A  behavioral  sci 

Johnson,    Coordinator  ence  course  will  be  re- 

for  Curriculum  Develop-  quired,  either  a  general 

ment,  some  new  courses  psychology,  or  a  sociol- 

will  be  added  to  the  cur-  ogy  course.  A  required 


riculum  to  be  taken  in  a 
specific  order. 

The  courses  include: 
English  I  and  II,  which 
will  be  taken  in  sequence 


sequence  of  two  semes- 
ter courses  in  the  natural 
sciences  would  include 
either.  Chemistry  I, 
Physics  I,  or  Concepts  of 


and  during  the  first  two    Biology,  followed  by  a 


Chancellor  Jenifer  Addresses  Minority  Students 


by  Beth  Farrell 


CCCC  held  its  first  annual  Minority  Higher 
Education  Awareness  Day  on  Wednesday,  March 
14.  The  highlight  of  the  day's  events  was  a  speech 
given  by  Franklyn  G.  Jenifer,  Chancellor  of  the 
State  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education. 

Jenifer  stressed  the  importance  of  a  college 
education  to  a  crowd  of  about  100  high  school 
students  from  across  the  Cape.  He  cited  that  most 
future  jobs  will  require  education  beyond  high 
school.  "If  you  don't  have  an  education,  you're 
going  to  be  flipping  hamburgers,  and  making  beds 
that  you  didn't  sleep  in,"  said  Jenifer. 

"This  great  nation  of  ours  is  in  a  war,"  Jenifer 
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course  in  Man  &  Envi- 
ronment (probably  a 
revision  of  the  present 
course,  and  not  neces- 
sarily with  a  lab). 

A  brewing  course  idea 
for  next  fall  is  a  Fresh- 
man Investigation 
Course.  This  would  be  a 
seminar  style  course 
where  classes,  with  ten  to 
twenty  students,  would 
divide  up  into  small 
groups  and  investigate 
topics  of  their  own  inter- 
est. Anything  from  Eco- 
nomics, to  alcoholism,  to 
the  production  of 
Shakespeare  would  be 
acceptable. 

When  asked  what 
other  courses  he  would 
like  to  see  added  to  the 
curriculum,  Hoar  states 
that  "the  biggest  busi- 
ness opportunities  com- 
ing down  the  line  are  in 
international  affairs,  I 
would  love  to  see  a  for- 
eign language  require- 
ment." 

Core  requirement 
changes  will  effect  new 
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students  attending 
CCCC  in  the  faU.  Older 
students  will  still  have  a 
choice  of  classes.  Hoar 
states  that  "there  will 
have  to  be  some  form  of 
grandfathering."  How- 
ever, students  who  have 
been  carefully  advised  all 
along  will  have  already 
taken  these  courses. 

When  asked  his  opin- 
ion of  the  graduation 
requirements.  Professor 
Barry  McPhee  answers, 
that  "there  should  be  a 
common  experience 
shared  by  all  students  - 
what  do  CCCC  student's 
have  academically  in 
common  now?"  McPhee 
wants  to  see  students 
succeed  and  to  do  so  they 
need  a  more  broad  based 
education.  The  courses 
McPhee  would  like  to 
see  added  to  the  re- 
quired curriculum  in- 
clude: Western  Civiliza- 
tion, from  the  beginning 
to  the  present,  and  West- 
ern Literature,  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  present. 

(continued  on  page  3) 


said.  "We  are  losing  that  battle  already  since  Japan 
and  other  countries  are  supplying  us  with  many  of 
our  everyday  products." 

"We  don't  have  the  bright  people,  engineers  and 
scientists,  to  maintain  our  efforts."  According  to 
Jenifer,  only  one  black  man  in  the  entire  world 
holds  a  Ph.D.  in  Computer  Science. 

Although  he  feels  history  and  art  are  important, 
Jenifer  urged  any  students  with  even  the  slightest 
interest  in  science  to  follow  that  interest. 

To  demonstrate  his  belief  that  anyone  can  make 
it  in  higher  education,  Jenifer  told  of  his  own  long 
road  to  success. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  at  the  bottom 
of  his  class,  Jenifer  worked  as  a  messenger  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  He  entered  Howard  Univer- 
sity in  Washington  D.C.,  where,  although  starting 
in  remedial  courses,  he  ended  up  graduating  at  the 
top  of  his  class. 

Jenifer  then  attended  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  before  reachinghis  current 
status  as  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Regents  of  Higher  Education. 

To  further  prove  Jenifer's  point,  President  Day 
spoke  of  attending  a  community  college  after 
majoring  in  "girls  and  sports"  in  high  school. 

CCCC,  according  to  Jenifer,  is  one  of  the  best 
community  colleges  in  the  nation.  It  maintains  an 
open  door  admissions  policy.  Any  student  who  has 
graduated  from  high  school  can  attend. 

Another  major  topic  of  discussion  was  financial 
aid.  Jenifer  and  Day  believe  that  everyone  should 
have  a  chance  at  college,  no  matter  what  his  or  her 
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Chancellor  Jenifer 

financial  status. 

Although  Pell  Grant  money  has  been  cut  back, 
loans  have  increased.  Many  colleges  will  waive 
tuition  costs  for  poor  students. 

"You  want  the  good  things  in  life,"  said  Jenifer. 
"The  only  way  to  get  them  is  through  a  college 
education." 

He  cited  the  problem  that  more  minority  women 
are  attending  college  than  their  male  counterparts. 
This  will  lead  to  a  group  of  sharp  women  and  a 
bunch  of  guys  who  are  "slipping  and  sliding." 

On  a' more  promising  note,  President  Day  in- 
formed students  that  Massachusetts  is  the  only 
state  to  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
minorities  enrolling  in  higher  education. 

After  the  presentation  by  Jenifer,  the  students 
were  take  to  a  performance  of  some  scenes  from 
"All  God's  Chillun  Got's  Wings"  by  the  Janus 
Players. 

They  were  then  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  campus, 
before  talking  over  lunch  with  various  faculty 
members. 

According  to  Day,  the  planning  for  a  minority 
enhancement  day  at  the  college  was  started  last 
Fall,  and  judging  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents who  participated,  it  was  a  success. 
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Search  for  Dean  Continues 


by  Beth  Farrell 

The  interviewing  proc- 
ess for  the  vacant  Dean 
of  Academic  Affairs  po- 
sition, began  February  9, 
according  to  Search 
Committee  Chairman 
Dan  McCullough. 

The  candidates  will 
meet  with  the  committee 
and  President  Day,  said 
McCullough,  a  professor 
of  English.  Eleven  of  the 
thirteen  finalists  will  be 
interviewed,  as  two  have 
accepted  other  posi- 
tions. 

Each  candidate  will 
have  a  chance  to  meet 
with  faculty  members 
after  his  or  her  interview. 
Interested  faculty  should 
check  McCuUough's  of- 
fice door  for  interview 
times. 

The  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs  is  "responsible 
for  overall  planning,  de- 
velopment, coordina- 
tion, and  administration 
of  all  academic  pro- 
grams," according  to  a 
college  memo  discussing 
the  vacancy. 

The  position  also  en- 
tails  providing   leader- 


ship, and  administrative 
direction  in  all  areas  re- 
lating to  academic  af- 
fairs. 

"We  have  had  many 
very  qualified  people 
apply.  Even  some  Deans 
of  Community  Col- 
leges,"   said    Barbara 


"We  areveiy  commiled 
to  looking  at  minorites 
and  women  r^it  now. ' 

ChetYacek 


Fitzpatrick,  a  member  of 
the  search  committee, 
and  professor  of  Health 
Education  at  CCCC. 

Fitzpatrick  also  said 
that  the  committee  was 
not  satisfied  with  their 
first  choice  candidate 
last  spring.  Thus,  the 
search  was  re-opened 
this  Fall. 

According  to  Director 
of  Personnel  and  Af- 
firmative Action,  Chet 
Yacek, 
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Administrators  Give  Student 
Affairs  'Thumbs  Up 


"We  are  very  committed 
to  looking  at  minorities 
and  women  right  now." 
Yacek  also  stated  that 
the  committee  is  looking 
for  the  best  dean  for  the 
college,  and  that  stan- 
dards would  not  be  low- 
ered due  to  an 
applicant's  minority,  or 
sex  status. 

Dr.  Katharine  Ger- 
man, a  candidate  for  the 
position,  said  that  CCCC 
appeals  to  her  because  of 
its  "strong  focus  on  lib- 
eral arts  and  technical 
programs,  along  with  the 
continuing  education, 
and  overseas  programs." 

German  described  the 
role  of  Dean  of  Aca- 
demic Affairs  as  "work- 
ing with  the  faculty  and 
students  to  ensure  the 
offering  of  high  quality 
education  that  meets  the 
needs  of  all  students." 

The  interviewing  proc- 
ess should  be  finished 
sometime  in  mid-March 
to  early  April,  according 
to  McCullough. 


by  Maty  Lang 

The  Office  of  Student 
Activities  and  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  are  "making 
progress  in  most  areas," 
according  to  the  CCCC 
Semi-Annual  Assess- 
ment of  Unit  Objectives. 
That  information  was 
revealed  at  the  Mar  8th 
Senate  meeting  by  Vice- 
President  David  Wright- 
son.  The  assessment, 
which  covered  five  other 
major  organizational 
areas  besides  Student 
Affairs,  was  compiled  by 
Unit  Managers  and 
Deans  at  the  request  of 
President  Phil  Day. 

The  document  specifi- 
cally cites  as  accomplish- 
ments last  semester's 
successful  orientation 
program;  several  major 
student  events,  including 
Halloween  and  Christ- 
mas dances  which  drew 
400  students  each;  five 
new  or  reactivated  clubs; 
the  Senate's  role  in  help- 
ing to  manage  and  main- 
tain the  Barnstable  Teen 
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AN  EARLY 


1.  Eat  high-fat,  high- 
cholesterol  foods. 

2.  Smoke. 

3.  Ignore  your  high 
blood  pressure. 

4.  Heavily  salt  every- 
thing you  eat. 

5.  Put  on  extra  weight. 

6.  Stop  exercising 
regularly. 

Follow  these  steps  and 
you  could  retire  from 
work,  and  from  life,  sooner 
than  you  plaimed. 


10%  Discount  for  resume  services  with  student  I.D. 
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Center;  and  new  pro- 
grams initiated  to  moni- 
tor veteran's  attendance. 
Senate  President  John 
Crowninshield     feels 

"really  excited  about  the 
assessment  because 
we've  been  working  hard 
with  Andy  Robinson,  the 
Director  of  Student  Ac- 
tivities, and  the  other 
Senate  Advisors.  A  good 
word  is  encouraging  and 
I  hope  the  progress  will 
continue  through  next 
year." 


Senate  Tables  Condoms 


Robinson  then  raised 
the  issue  of  installing 
condom  vending  ma- 
chines in  campus 
restrooms.  The  company 
offering  to  provide  these 
machines,  USA  Locater 
Service,  contacted 
Robinson  regarding  the 
issue.  According  to 
Robinson,  such  an  action 


could  cause  a  contro- 
versy within  the  faculty 
and  administration  con- 
cerning morality  and  the 
role  the  college  plays  in 
providing  protection 
against  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases.  The 
Senate  voted  to  table  the 
proposal  pending  a 
statement  from  Presi- 
dent Day  and  until  fur- 
ther information  is  made 
available. 

In 
other  news.  Senate 
Treasurer  Jane  Asquino, 
who  also  serves  as  Chair- 
woman of  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committee, 
informed  the  Senate  that 
a  motion  requesting 
$530  for  momentos  of 
the  semi-formal  had 
been  approved  by  the 
committee.  The  motion 
then  passed  unani- 
mously. The  money  will 
be  used  to  purchase  200 
decorated  glasses  which 
will  be  distributed  at  the 
dance. 


Power  Failure  Caused 
by  Reroute 


by  Sally  Burke 


The  power  failure  at  CCCC  on  Monday,  March 
5th  occurred  when  the  campus'  electricity  was 
rerouted  over  the  weekend.  According  to  Robert 
Phillips,  Director  of  Facilities  Management, 
ComElectric  had  to  change  the  route  of  CCCC's 
electricity  because  of  construction  at  the  new 
YMCA.  After  rerouting  it,  the  correct  size  fuses 
were  not  put  in  the  new  fuse  box. 

"On  Friday  afternoon  the  college  was  at  a  low 
point  in  demand  for  power.  On  Monday,  the 
demand  was  much  greater  and  the  fuses  in  the  new 
fusebox  were  too  small  to  carry  the  power,"  said 
Phillips.  ComElectric  did  not  discover  their  mis- 
take until  everyone  in  the  area  lost  power. 

"There  was  too  much  pressure  on  one  line  and 
the  fuses  blew,"  said  Phillips. 

Although  fuses  were  replaced,  the  college  now 
has  to  repair  and  replace  motors  burnt  out  during 
the  short.  CCCC  has  not  finished  replacing  these 
motors  yet  because  there  are  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes  that  need  replacing.  Many  of  the  motors 
have  been  ordered  from  the  mid-west  and  will  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Construction  Crew  Cuts 
Snow  Removal  Costs 

by  Michelle  Tricca 

The  CCCC  construction  and  maintenance  crews 
are  not  only  renovating  the  campus,  but  they  are 
also  playinga  vital  role  in  the  snow  removal  process 
and  alleviating  some  consequences  of  state  funds 
cutbacks. 

"Money  for  snow  removal  used  to  go  toward 
hiring  an  outside  contractor.  This  year,  though,  we 
have  been  resorting  to  our  construction  and  main- 
tenance crews  to  do  the  job,"  said  Robert  Phillips, 
Director  of  Facilities.  "When  a  snowstorm  hits,  it  is 
hard  for  the  crews  to  carry  out  their  normal  duties, 
so  they  work  on  removing  the  unwanted  snow 
around  campus  instead.  They  are  all  out  by  day- 
break plowing  and  shovelling".  This  service  is 
very  helpful.  It  relieves  financial  pressure  on  the 
academic  funds  at  the  school  and  it  helps  to  keep 
fees  at  a  minimum. 

Snow  removal  funding  is  just  one  part  of  state 
cutbacks.  The  janitors  and  maintenance  crew  real- 
ize how  these  cuts  are  hurting  the  students,  school, 
and  academic  programs.  They  feel  this  is  their 
contribution  to  the  problem. 

Phillips  feels  that  these  "invisible  people"  are 
working  hard  to  ensure  safety  via  snow  removal 
and  they  don't  get  enough  recognition  for  it.  He 
thinks  they  should  be  recognized  and  commended 
for  their  contribution  and  a  job  well  done. 

Anywhere  from  $4,000  to  $20,000  is  spent  each 
year  on  snow  removal,  depending  on  the  weather, 
according  to  Phillips.  This  year  we  have  had  three 
snow  storms  which  would  have  cost  the  school 
$12,000.  By  utilizing  our  own  work  crew,  this 
money  was  saved  and  turned  over  to  the  academic 
fund  at  the  college  instead. 

Child  Ed  Program 
is  in  the  Makmg 


by  Jenn  Walton 

On  March  28,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  will 
meet  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  approve  an 
Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion Program  for  the  col- 
lege. 

If  the  program  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Trustees,  it 
must  then  go  to  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  of 
Higher  Education  for 
final  approval.  The  pro- 
gram was  already  ap- 
proved by  the  CCCC 
faculty  at  their  most  re- 
cent meeting. 

President  Philip  Day 
anticipates  no  problems 
getting  the  approval  of 
either  the  Trustees  or 
Regents.  Day  said,  "The 
proposal  is  an  attempt  on 
our  part  to  respond  to 
area  needs  for  improved 
daycare  through  the  pro- 


vision  of   high    quality 
education  and  training." 

The  program  will  offer 
a  two  year  degree  ena- 
bling men  or  women  to 
work  in  the  day  care 
field.  Upon  earning  this 
degree  and  entering  the 
field,  students  may  then 
become  certified  by  the 
Certification  Office  for 
Children,  according  to 
Dr.  John  Roche  of  the 
Psychology  Department. 

Roche,  who  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pro- 
gram, said,  "The  devel- 
opment of  this  program 
has  received  enthusiastic 
support  from  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty." 

The  program  would 
begin  in  the  fall  semester 
of  1989.  As  yet,  only  a 
tentative  curriculum  has 
been  outlined. 


Juliette  Tripplett,  Gary  Getchell,  and  Lee  Haselton 
enjoy  open  house  at  the  ADC. 


C.  C.  Community  College 
Students! 


FREE  SOFT  DRINKS 
AND  COFFEE! 

Burger  King,  Route  132 
Barnstable 
Come  in  and  show  your  current  ac- 
tive Student  l.D.  Card  (day  or  night 
programs)  and  receive  a  free  small 
soft  drink  or  small  coffee  with  any 
sandvirich  purchase. 


(continued  from  page !) 

He  also  feels  that  stu- 
dents should  be  exposed 
to  Shakespeare  and 
maybe  a  year  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

According  to  Hoar,  the 
major  focus  statement  of 
the  graduation  commit- 
tee is  that  "The  graduate 
of  CCCC  will  be  able  to 
lead  a  productive  and 
satisfyinglife,willbeable 
to  function  in  and  con- 
tribute to  society,  and 
win  possess  those  abili- 
ties necessary  for  further 
personal  and  career  de- 
velopment." 


Here  s  your  ticket 
to  a  smooth  transfer 


I        Admissions  Office/SuffnllTrT!  ~  ""  "" "  1 

■     namp 


'"i'oAwatoiaSuflolk. 


rcc  v\m 


And  a  better  future. 


Suffolk  University  gives  you  every  opportunity 
to  continue  your  college  education.  Lx)cated  on 
Beacon  Hill,  just  a  few  steps  from  Government 
Center,  Suffolk  offers  close,  personal  attention 
during  the  transfer  process.  There  are  more  than 
800  courses  and  over  80  different  majors  to  stimulate 
your  interests  and  develop  your  talents.  You  can 
study  computer  science,  biology,  history,  chemistry, 
English,  aviation  systems,  accounting,  journalism, 
management  or  political  science  for  example. 
Financial  aid  is  available,  too.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  continuing  your  education,  send 
us  the  coupon.  Or  call  Suffolk  University 
Admissions  at  (617)  573-8460. 
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Editorial 


In  Our  View 


Eastern  Strike  May  Strand 
Cape  Cod  Commuters 


Cure  Yourself  of  Apathy 

There  is  a  disease  on  this  campus.  It's  called 
Apathy.  There  is  also  a  cure.  It's  called  concern  and 
it  begins  with  awareness. 

For  the  past  several  months  the  student  leader- 
ship has  put  forth  every  effort  to  ejlucate  and 
inform  the  student  body  about  the  financial  crisis 
facing  higher  education  in  general  and  this  college 
in  particular.  The  message  has  been  on  T.V.  and 
radio,  painted  on  posters  and  delivered  from  lec- 
turns.  Members  of  the  student  government  have 
travelled  throughout  the  state,  meeting  with  other 
student  leaders  to  organize  a  coherent  statewide 
effort  to  reclaim  lost  money. 

Unfortunately,  they  have  not  received  enough 
support  from  the  very  people  they  are  fighting  for. 
Of  the  more  than  2000  full  time  day  students  at 
CCCC,  only  160  participated  in  the  recent  letter 
writing  campaign.  The  most  recent  emergency 
meeting,  open  to  all  students,  was  attended  by 
perhaps  50. 

Remember  your  tuition  bill  this  semester?  It  was 
$  100  more  than  last  semester.  Even  if  no  new  fees 
are  added  it  will  still  be  8.5%  higher  next  semester 
due  to  a  planned  tuition  hike. 

Did  you  know  that  more  than  300  prospective 
students  were  turned  away  from  CCCC  this  semes- 
ter because  the  college  can't  afford  to  educate 
them?  This  marks  the  first  time  in  the  29  year 


history  of  the  institution  that  the  open  door  policy 
has  been  revoked. 

Do  you  realize  that  CCCC  was  only  allocated 
$  140,000  for  an  energy  biU  that  will  top  $260,000  in 
the  current  fiscal  year? 
Areyouawarethat20  classes  were  cancelled  due 

to  lack  of  funding?  That  any  further  budget  cuts 
could  result  in  staff  and  faculty  reductions? 
...Which  in  turn  would  result  in  more  cancelled 
classes,  higher  fees,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  this  message  before,  but 
failed  to  act  because  we  knew  someone  else  would. 
Well,  Someone  Else  has  done  all  he  can,  it's  our 
turn.  If  you  don't  want  to  pay  more  money  for  an 
education  that  is  steadily  decreasing  in  quality  and 
availability  then  make  yourself  heard.  Throw  your 
voice  in  with  the  estimated  3000  students  who  will 
attend  the  Statewide  Student  Demonstration  on 
Boston  Common  on  March  29th. 

All  29  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  state 
will  be  represented  at  this  demonstration.  It  is  the 
last  chance  for  students  to  express  their  discontent 
before  thebudget  is  finalized.  Transportation  from 
CCCC  will  be  provided  free  of  charge.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  pack  a  lunch  and  lend  support  through  your 
presence.  Show  your  concern.  Cure  yourself  of 
Apathy. 


by  Michael  Reddin 

Cape  Cod  residents 
and  students  may  find 
themselves  looking  for 
new  ways  to  commute;  if 
the  Eastern  Airline  Un- 
ions succeed  in  causing 
secondary  strikes.  The 
strike  started  from  the 
Machinists  bitter  feud 
with  Frank  Lorenzo, 
Eastern's  owner.  How- 
ever, the  Machinists 
threaten  to  extend  the 
strike  to  rail  and  bus 
lines. 

How  could  a  union 
threaten  to  devastate  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent citizens,  stranded 


at  home,  unable  to  at 
tend  work  or  school? 
This  threatens  to  be- 
come a  reality,  if  the  bus 
and  rail  lines  decide  to 
honor  the  strike.  Record 
breaking  traffic  jams 
would  occur  from  day 
one  of  a  secondary 
strike.  Businesses  would 
lose  millions  in  the  first 
week  and  college  stu- 
dents who  depend  on  this 
transit  would  lose 
enough  class  time  to  ac- 
tually consider  dropping 
out  of  college. 

If  this   threatened 
(continued  on  page  10) 


A  New  Era  of  Ethics? 

by  Matthew  M.  Igoe 


After  taking  the  back 
seat  for  eight  years  in  the 
Reagan  Administration, 
America's  code  of  ethics 
is  taking  on  a  new  scope. 
Gone  are  the  days  of 
James  Watt,  Ed  Meese 
and,  hopefully  soon,  Ol- 
iver North.  Today 
Americans  are  more 
interested  in  the  drug 
crisis,  our  eroding  envi- 
ronment, and  the  near 
three  trillion  dollar  na- 
tional debt.  Concern  that 
these  subjects  were  left 
neglected  in  the  last  few 
years  is  widespread,  and 
the  public   now  wants 


action. 

Just  two  months  into 
his  administration, 
President  Bush  got  a 
taste  of  this  new  Ameri- 
can moralism,  when  the 
Senate  rejected  Defense 
Secretary  nominee,  John 
Tower.  The  reasons,  ex- 
cess drinking  and  wom- 
anizing. Although  the 
allegations,  reaching 
back  as  far  as  the  early 
70's,  were  seemingly 
"gunned  down,"  as  the 
President  put  it,  the  Sen- 
ate pulled  it's  own  trigger 
in  downing  Tower,  53-47. 
Tower's    personal    life 


appeared  on  front  pages 
around  the  country, 
which  soon  turned  public 
opinion  against  him. 
Like  Gary  Hart,  he  held 
on  knowing  the  odds 
were  stacked  against 
him,  and  went  down  with 
the  ship. 

The  President  can  take 
heart  in  that  ethics 
probes,  like  the  one 
against  Tower,  are  not 
just  a  vendetta-seeking 
Congress  out  to  get  him 
for  last  year's  campaign. 
Next  month  the  House 
will  investigate  conflict 
of     interest    charges 


against  it's  speaker  Jim 
Wright  (D-Texas).  The 
bad  feelings  produced 
during  the  Tower  nomi- 
nation between  the  two 
parties  is  sure  to  spill 
over  into  that  investiga- 
tion, especially  with  cos- 
ervative  Republicans 
pushing  for  a  vote  for 
censure 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D- 
GA),  who  led  the  battle 
to  defeat  the  Tower 
nomination,  is  currently 
seeking  support  for  his 
new  national  service 
proposal.  Under  the 
(continued  on  page  9) 
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Commentary 


A  Good  Teacher  is  Someone... 


by  Ted  Panitz 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  teachers  or 
good  teaching?  With  ^national  debate  raging  over 
the  shortcomings  of  secondary  and  post-secondary 
education,  I  thought  I  would  Uke  to  focus  on  a 
positive  side  of  education.  As  I  outUned  a  possible 
article  for  the  MainSheet  and  began  Usting  what  I 
considered  characteristics  of  good  teaching,  I  kept 
coming  back  to  one  primary  idea  which  is  my 
philosophy  of  teaching.  I  believe  good  teachers 
involve  students  (and  themselves)  in  every  aspect 
of  the  learning  process.  They  help,  encourage, 
work  with,  and  sometimes,  ii^ist  upon  students 
taking  responsibility  for  their  o(wn  education.  I  see 
myself  not  as  a  teacher,  bu^  a  student  with  my 
"students"  being  my  best  tutors. 

In  order  to  practice  what  I  am  preaching  and 
learn  something  new,  I  have  decided  to  share  this 
article  with  present  and  former  students,  friends, 
and  associates.  I  asked  people  to  write  one  or  two 
lines,  describing  what  they  thought  good  teachers 
or  teaching  was.  Here  are  your  views: 

"The  most  important  quality  a  teacher  can  pos- 
sess is  an  excitement  and  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  ability  to  relay  this  to  the  students." 

"A  good  teacher  relates  to  his/her  students  and 
decides  upon  the  best  way  to  communicate  the 
information  they  need  to  know  to  pass  the  course." 

"A  good  teacher  is  like  a  captain  of  a  ship.  He 
knows  when  to  push  hard  or  coast.  He  steers  the 
student  in  a  positive  direction,  reinforcing  weak- 
ness. When  on  new  ground,  he  goes  slow,  and  when 
on  easy  waters,  he  speeds  ahead.  The  student  has 
control  of  the  motor." 

"A  good  teacher  is  someone  who  expects  the  best 
of  his/her  students  and  who  does  not  get  discour- 
aged when  these  expectations  are  not  immediately 
met.  A  good  teacher  seeks  to  work  with  each 
student's  individuality  in  an  effort  to  bring  out  the 

individual's  unique  thinking  and  problem  solving 
capabilities." 

"A  good  teacher  is  someone  who  can  teach  their 
desired  subject  with  maximum  clarity  and  mini- 
mum time  and  effort." 

"A  good  teacher  is  one  who  has  patience,  the 
ability  to  relate  comfortably  to  his  or  her  students, 
the  desire  to  teach  what  knowledge  they  have,  and 
one  who  makes  themself  available  to  his  students 
should  they  have  a  problem.  Teachers  also  should 
have  a  self-awareness  of  their  falabihty,  as  well." 

"Most  important  would  be  explaining  all  prob- 
lems so  everyone  understands.  Also,  a  pleasant  and 
fun  personality  is  important." 

"A  good  teacher  is  someone  who  doesn't  try  to 
pretend  they  are  not  human  and  is  not  afraid  to 
make  mistakes." 

"A  good  teacher  is  the  orchestrator  between  the 
text  and  homework;  actualizing  the  learning  proc- 
ess through  lecturing,  hopeful,  coherent,  and  spir- 
ited and  demonstration  through  process  and  crea- 
tive metaphor.  They  are  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  spend  time  with  the  student  on  the 
learning  end-because  learning  is  not  an  isolated 
process.  That's  why  God  created  teachers  and  not 
just  textbooks." 

"A  caring,  amusing,  fundamental  teacher  who 
makes  learning  fun.  And  also  you  gather  a  feeling 
when  you  complete  the  course  that  you  learned 
something." 

"A  good  teacher  can  discover  what  learning 
method  or  learning  style  each  student  has.  One  size 
does  not  fit  all,  especially  in  education." 
"A  teacher  who  can  identify  a  student  that  ends 


Ted  Panitz,  Ed.D. 
help.  A  teacher  who  properly  prepares  you  for  a 
test." 

"A  teacher  who  makes  the  class  interesting.  One 
who  changes  his  tone  of  voice,  or  who  uses  his/her 
body  and  hands  to  get  a  point  across.  Basically  the 
teacher  needs  'energy'." 

"A  good  teacher  is  one  who  teaches  a  student 
what  he  knows  and  not  what  the  teacher  knows.  In 
other  words,  we  know  a  teacher  knows  his  subject. 
It's  what  he  can  make  his  students  understand  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  makes  him  a  teacher.  A 
teacher  is  the  one  who  pulls  the  cord  on  the  hght 
bulb." 

"I  feel  a  good  teacher  is  someone  you  can  talk  to 
about  the  subject  they  teach,  and  tell  you  how  you 
are  doing.  They  don't  let  you  fail.  They  might  take 
you  aside  and  help  you  one  on  one  if  you  need  the 
help.  Also,  they  make  learning  fun." 

"A  good  teacher  is  one  who  teaches  from  the 
heart,  eager  in  spreading  his  or  her  knowledge. 
Good  teaching  should  consist  of  theory  as  well  as 
apphcation  of  learned  skills." 

"A  good  teacher  conveys  an  enthusiasm  for  his  or 
her  subject.  There  are  other  technical  skills  that 
make  a  good  teacher  but  through  all  my  years  of 
school,  the  teachers  that  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion on  me  made  me  see  why  they  loved  the  subject 
they  taught." 

"Good  teacher:  A  person  who  talks  to  the  stu- 
dents not  at  them  and  is  perceptive  to  their 
students'individual  needs." 

"I  beheve  that  a  good  teacher  draws  the  students 
into  what  he  or  she  is  teaching.  Gets  students 
involved  by  asking  questions  to  provoke  thought." 
"Communication  is  important,  and  getting  to 
know  students  To  too  many  teachers,  the  students 
are  an  annonymous,  faceless  mass.  A  good  teacher 
takes  the  time  to  get  to  know-even  a  little  bit-each 
and  every  student.  Only  then  can  the  student  fully 
benefit  by  the  subject;  and  who  knows?-the 
teacher  may  learn  something  as  well.  I  would  think 
that  would  be  the  only  way  to  prevent  teaching  from 
becoming  stale  for  the  teacher-to  individuaUze 
each  class." 

"A  good  teacher  is  someone  who  is  able  to 
explain  a  complex  idea  in  a  clear  and  simple  way  so 

that  a  person  who  had  never  been  exposed  to  that 

idea  before  can  understand." 

"Someone  who  tries  to  help  aU  students,  and 


Editor's  note:  Ted  Panitz,  Ed.D.,  teaches  math  and 
engineering.  He  was  asked  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
MainSheet  to  write  an  article  for  this  on-going 
column. 

doesn't  favor  anyone.  Good  teaching  is  no  teach- 
ing." 

"Total  control  of  the  class.  I  like  a  no-nonsense 
professor." 

"Keeping  students  attention,  someone  who  can 
take  the  time  to  get  to  know  students  so  when  you 
see  them  next  semester  in  the  hall,  you  could  still 
remember  their  name  or  at  least  their  face.: 

"  A  good  teacher  is  one  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  is  teaching,  then  works 

fe  you  like  an  S.O.B.  until  you  understand  it  better 

I  than  him." 

i    "Good  teaching  to  me  means  a  teacher  who  takes 

n  the  time  to  explain  material,  and  if  a  person  has 

I  trouble,  helps  that  person  out." 

«      "Someone  who  possesses  patience,  kindness, 

0  understanding  for  the  people  he  or  she  teaches. 

1  They  also  have  a  strong  personality." 
"He  or  she  listens  to  the  students.  They  cater  to 

what  the  students  needs  are,  be  it  individually  and 
as  a  class." 

"In  one  sense,  a  good  teacher  is  a  person  who  can 
teach  but  also  be  a  friend.  Good  teaching  is  being 
able  to  understand  where  a  certain  problem  is  and 
how  to  solve  it  with  the  students." 

"Someone who  loves  teachingand  is  interested  in 
what  they  are  teaching.  Someone  who  cares 
whether  their  students  are  learning  the  material 
and  if  not,  why.  Someone  who  wiU  take  the  time  to 
make  sure  every  student  knows  what  they  are 
doing." 

"A  good  teacher  is  one  who  makes  learning 
interesting.  A  good  teacher  teaches  those  who  want 
to  learn,  and  helps  those  who  don't  want  to  learn 
see  that  is  very  important." 

"A  teacher  who  makes  students  comfortable  in 
the  classroom  by  not  making  fun  of  the  questions 
asked-treating  each  question  as  important-and 
making  sure  the  rest  of  the  class  understands  this. 
He  makes  the  material  interesting." 

"I  think  a  good  teacher  is  one  who  teaches  in  a 
way  that  it  makes  all  students  listen;  one  who  not 
only  teaches  but  who  also  entertains  and  who 
makes  the  class  fun." 

"They  have  to  be  able  to  keep  the  class'  attention. 
It  doesn't  matter  if  the  teacher  is  saying  anything  if 
the  class  is  asleep.  Be  Uke  a  salesman,  sell  them  on 
a  subject,  math,  EngUsh." 

"A  good  teacher  instills  a  confidence  in  a  student. 
When  someone  isn't  afraid  to  ask  a  'stupid'  ques- 
tion, because  he/she  knows  the  teacher  won't 
laugh  at  their  inquiry,  they  will  feel  more  at  ease 
and  enjoy  learning.  A  good  teacher  asks  periodi- 
cally during  the  course  of  the  class,  if  someone  has 
to  have  a  point  made  clearer  or  expanded  on." 

"A  good  teacher  will  use  different  techniques  and 
show  different  points  of  view.  They  will  enjoy  the 
subject  being  taught  so  as  to  keep  the  students' 
appeal." 

"A  good  teacher  is  personable,  intelligent,  organ- 
ized, compassionate,  dedicated  and  most  of  all,  has 
good  common  sense." 

I  hope  this  article  has  whetted  your  reader's 
appetite  to  continue  this  discussion.  If  you  wish  to 
expand  or  expound  on  this  subject,  please  write  me 
a  letter  Address  it  to  Ted  Panitz,  Math-Science 
Division,  and  use  the  campus  mail  or  drop  it  off  at 
my  office.  Science  213.  Better  yet,  write  a  letter  to 
the  MainSheet. 
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Has  the  construction  around  campus  bothered  you? 


Sue  Milk,  Sophomore:  Yes  because  the  construc- 
tion workers  bother  me  and  others. 

Cheryl  Collins,  Freshman:  Yes.  The  construction 
workers  bother  me. 

Rhys  Williams,  Freshman:  No,  it  will  make  the 
place  look  better. 


e..''::">""- 


Mike  Jefferson,  Sophomore:  Yes.  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  are  working  on  this  now  when  they  could 
be  doing  it  this  summer.  They  are  digging  up  my 
sun  spot.  The  tractors  are  o.k  to  watch  for  enter- 
tainment, though. 


Mike  Patkoske,  Freshman:  No. 


Survey  Responses 
by  Sally  Burke 
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Paula  Carpenter:  Profile  of  an  Actress 


by  Andrew  Z.  Ojala 

Since  races  interact  not  only  among  and  within 
themselves,  it  is  essential  for  all  cultural  groups  to 
be  represented  in  the  performing  arts.  Paula  Car- 
penter, a  former  CCCC  student,  felt  that  there 
were  not  enough  roles  cast  for  minorities  in  the 
plays  selected  for  performance  by  the  Janus  Play- 
ers. 

A  direct  result  of  Carpenter's  dissatisfaction  is 
the  new  drama  group  at  CCCC,  the  Black  Theatre 
Ensemble.  As  a  founder  and  director  of  the  new 
group.  Carpenter  says  that  she  devotes  "nearly  20 
hours  per  week"  to  acting  and  directing. 

Although  the  Black  Theatre  Ensemble  was 
brought  about  with  the  interests  of  minorities  as  its 
first  priority,  it  is  not  comprised  of  blacks  alone.  In 
fact,  only  four  of  the  students  involved  are  black. 
"That  is  not  to  say  that  you  have  to  be  a  minority  to 
be  in  the  Ensemble,"  says  Carpenter,  "anyone 
interested  in  or  effected  by  minorities  can  join  also 
~  we  all  live  in  this  society  together." 

She  also  stated  that  there  are  not  enough  blacks 
involved,  and  as  a  result,  many  of  the  roles  cast  for 
blacks  in  the  recent  play,  "All  God's  Chillun"  were 
played  by  white  students  wearing  impressionistic 
black  masks.  (At  a  recent  performance  of  the  play 
before  a  minority  audience,  cat-calls  jeering  the 
supposed  misrepresentation  were  heard.)  Carpen- 
ter has  no  sympathy  for  their  hurt  feelings,  and  said 
simply,  "They  should  have  auditioned  for  the 
parts." 

Carpenter  herself  is  a  natural  on  stage,  say  her 
friends,  and  she  lends  excellence  to  every  perform- 
ance she  acts.  Interested  in  theater  since  her  days 
as  a  student  at  CCCC,  she  elected  a  drama/com- 
munications major  at  UMASS,  Boston.  With  a 
minor  in  Black  History,  she  brings  insight  and 
talent  to  her  post  as  Artistic  Director  for  the  Black 
Theatre  Ensemble. 

She  does  have  one  major  complaint  about 


CRUISE  SHIPS 

NOW  HIRING.  M/F 

Sumrr.er  &  Career  Oppcrtunities 
(Will  Train).  E.xcellent  pay  plus 
world  travel.  Hawaii,  Bahamas, 
Caribbean,  etc.  CALL  NOW: 
206-736-7000  Ext.353l9C 


CCCC.  She  cited  box  office  figures  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Arts  Center,  and  explained  her  annoy- 
ance with  the  attendance.  "I  am  shocked  by  the  lack 
of  student  and  faculty  support,"  says  Carpenter. 
"Not  even  a  dismal  10  percent  of  box  office  reve- 
nues were  from  student  purchases  ~  faculty  partici- 
pation has  been  even  worse."  She  continued  her 
emotional  complaint  by  adding  that  "the  price  of  a 
ticket  to  any  performance  is  $3.00,  half  the  price  of 
a  movie. 

Although  Carpenter  would  like  to  see  more  stu- 
dent/faculty interest,  she  does  not  let  the  low 
attendance  rates  effect  the  quality  of  the  produc- 
tions. She  strives  to  achieve  excellence  at  what  she 
does  for  the  Black  Theater  Ensemble.  Aware  of  the 
need  for  more  box  office  revenue,  she  is  trying  to 
drum  up  more  interest.  (The  lack  of  interest  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  productions. 
The  problem  lies  within  the  prospective  audience, 
and  the  severely  malnourished  cultural  awareness 
which  they  exhibit.) 

Despite  her  hectic  college  schedule  and  her 
assortment  of  community  interests,  she  somehow 
finds  the  vast  quantities  of  time  to  devote  to  the 
theater.  Carpenter  sits  on  the  board  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Chapter  of  the  NAACP,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Women's  Organization.  In  order  to 
survive  however,  she  must  also  work. 

She  handled  this  detail  with  her  usual  efficiency; 
she  opened  a  cleaning  business. 
Budget  cuts  or  no,  wherein  interest  is  smoldering, 
action  can  be  taken  to  make  dreams  a  reality. 
Where  some  would  complain  bitterly  and  do  noth- 
ing constructive,  Paula  Carpenter  has  given  wings 
to  a  personal  dream.  She  feels  that  she  is  doing  her 
part  to  rid  society  of  its  social  predjudices  Those 
that  know  her  modesty  realize  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  hundreds  have  not  achieved  her  level  of 
success. 
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CCCC  Commits  to 
Performing  Arts 


by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

For  the  first  time  in 
CCCC  history,  the  Fine 
and  Performing  Arts 
Center  has  an  independ- 
ent budget,  according  to 
David  Hoffman,  Co-di- 
rector of  the  center. 

Hoffman  said  that  the 
combined  effort  of 
CCCC  President  Phil 
Day,  the  Student  Senate, 
and  fellow  Co-director 
Nancy  Willets  has  given 
the  center  a  budget  of 
$10,000. 

According  the  Presi- 
dent Day,  his  office's  fi- 
nancial commitment  to 
performing  arts  shall 
continue  "come  HeU  or 
high  water."  Part  of  the 
budget  for  the  center  is  a 
$5,000  contribution  from 
the  Student  All;:Purpose 
Fund.  This  money  was 


"Day's  financial 
commitment  to 
performing  arts  shall 
continue  'come  hell 
or  high  water. '" 


offered  to  match  the 
$5,000  the  Student  Sen- 
ate has  allocated  from 
the  Student  Activities 
Fund. 

As  a  result  of  this  coxa- 
mitment,  the  college  is 
able  to  offer  quality  per- 
formances like  Alvin 
Alley  and  Michael  Jones, 
said  Day. 

According  to  David 
Hoffman,  these  contri- 
butions were  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  efforts 


of  Nancy  Willets,  his  Co- 
director.  "Nancy  peti- 
tioned the  Student  Sen- 
ate," he  said,  "and,  in 
turn,  got  the  matching 
funds  from  the 
President's  office." 

This  money  will  enable 
us  to  attract  and  develop 
high  qualify,  in-house 
programs,  Hoffman 
said.  Previously,  Fine 
and  Performing  Arts 
Center  received  a 
smaller  amount  of 
money  as  an  off-shoot  of 
the  Cultural  Affairs 
budget.  "Now," 

Hoffman  said,  "we  have 
the  opportunity  to 
underwrite  shows  while 
expanding  our  own  capa- 
bilities." 

One  important  bene- 
fit, he  said,  has  been  the 
center's  chance  to  de- 
velop their  personnel. 
They  have  hired  a  full- 
time  technical  director. 
Hoffman  said,  "Without 
our  technical  director, 
most  of  the  shows  re- 
cently produced  would 
have  been  impossible  to 
stage." 

Hoffman  said  that 
shows  like  Alvin  Alley 
are  just  the  start.  He 
added  that  the  college 
should  either  break  even 
or  profit  slightly  from 
large,  sold-out  produc- 
tions. 

"We  are  not  out  to  be 
another  Wang  Center," 
he  said.  "Our  first  com- 
mitment is  to  the  stu- 
dents. Our  second  com- 
mitment is  to  the  com- 
munity." 
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Arts  &  Entertainment 


College  Radio  Looks  for  New  Program  Spin 

by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 


If  one  were  to  tune  into 
WKKL  any  afternoon 
for  the  next  few  weeks 
they  would  hear  some- 
thing really  new  -  poetry. 
This  broadcasting  ex- 
periment, a  first  in 
WKKL's  1 1-year  history, 


cording  to  Charles 
Coombs,  is  a  welcomed 
addition  to  current  pro- 
gramming. 

The  college  and  its 
radio  station  have  been 
headed  in  opposite  di- 
rections for  years,  said 


is  a  co-operative  effort  of  Coombs.  One  of  the 
WKKL's  Broadcast  Di-  problems  has  been  a 
rector  Paul  Sevigney,  greater  need  for  college 
Faculty  Advisor  Charles  participation  in  pro- 
Coombs,  and  Professor  gramming. 
Admont  Clark,  a  27-year  "There  is  both  a  great 
member  of  the  CCCC  need  and  a  great  oppor- 
faculty.  tunity  for  students  and 
According  to  Coombs,  faculty  to  give  their  in- 
this  poetry  series  reflects  put,"  he  said, 
some  much  needed  col-  Although  CCCC  has 
lege  input  to  the  station,  an  'open  use'  policy  to- 
The  25-part  series,  to  wards  the  station,  and 

be   aired  for   5   weeks  " 

starting  March  6,  fea- 
tures excerpts  from  Pro- 
fessor Clark's  book,  'The 
Real  Imagination.' 

According  to  Clark, 
the  program  will  try  to 
introduce  the  fun  and 


WKKL  DJs  enjoy  new  pmgmmming. 
"It's  an  outlet  for  your    ing  for  more  help." 


filephoi- 


the  morning,  Sevigney 
said.  "Commercial  sta- 
tions are  simply  unwill- 
ing to  present  this  type  of 
broadcasting." 

In  addition,  he  said,  it 
would  be  nice  to  replace 
the  generic-type  series 
with  college  produced 
programs  that  showed 
more  concern  for  cam- 
pus and  local  issues.  Stu- 
dent-Faculty debates 
and  editorials  on  campus 
concerns,  would  be  wel- 
come programs  -  if  they 
had  the  people  to  do 


'Wkklisnotjust 
a  Jukebox...it's  an 
outlet  for  your 
ima^nation." 


imagination." 

Coombs  conceded  that 
the  real  problem  is  find- 
ingpeople  to  help  out.  As 
it  otands  today,  he  said, 
the  students  working  for 
the  station  are  really 
over-worked.  They're 
carrying  a  tremendous 
load. 

As  an  advisor.  Coombs 
simply  advises  and  does 
not  legislate  policy.  As  a 
result,  all  decisions  ulti- 
mately fall  to  Paul  Sevi- 
appreciation  of  poetry  to  does  not  dictate  pro-  gney,  WKKL's 
students  and  other  gramming.  Coombs  said  Program  Director. 
WKKL  listeners.  The  he  was  often  surprised  at  When  asked  for  his 
series  will  range  from  the  lack  of  imagination  feelings  about  new  pro- 
poetry  dated  4000  B.C.  shown  in  developing  gramming  goals  for 
programs.  "What  I  feel  is  WKKL,  Sevigney  shared 
needed,"  he  said,  "is  a  many  of  Coombs' obser- 
collegiate  attitude  that  vations.  "We're  defi- 
transcends  just  music,  njtely  looking  for  more 
WKKL  is  more  than  just  college  input,"  he  said, 
a  jukebox,"   he  added,    "and  we're  always  look- 


solve  this  problem.  If  we    them. 


to  present  day  poetry. 
Selected  pieces  of  music 
reflecting  poetic  style 
win  be  aired  as  well. 

This  type  of  program 
and  college  input,   ac- 


(continued  from  page  4) 
Nunn  plan  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  would  be  tied  to 
public  service,  either  in 
the  military  or  in  com- 
munity service.  This  idea 
is  receiving  widespread 
support  in  Congress,  but 
questions  of  it's  effect  on 
college  enrollment  are 
yet  to  be  asked.  Students 
may  find  joining  the 
work  force  with  just  their 
high  school  diplomas  an 
alternative  to  the  pro- 
gram. This  would  of 
course  discourage  lower 
income  students  from 
also  attending  college. 

The  drug  epedemic 
will  certainly  be  one  of 
the  toughest  social  prob- 
lems facing  the  Admini- 
stration. Education  has 
made  some  headway  in 
reducing  drug  abuse 
amoung  students,  but  is 


doing  little  onthe  streets,  by  getting  a  Federal  ban 

A   recent   "New   York  on  the  importation  of 

Times"  poll  showed  that  assault  rifles.  The  move 

83%  of  men  arrested  in  was  applauded  nation- 

that  city  had  traces  of  ally  by  police  who  have 

cocaine  in  their  blood-  found   themselves   bat- 


stream  during  a  volun- 
teer screening.  People 
are  committing  murder 
and  robbery  to  obtain  the 
stuff.  Drugs  take  away 
one's  morals  and  erode 
self-esteem,  leading  the 
user  on  a  road  to  no- 
where. 

To  help  in  the  fight 
against    drugs,    a    new 


tUng  drug  gangs  armed 
with  AK-47's  and  Uzi's. 
As  for  ethics  in  Wash- 
ington, a  new  committee 
will  be  introduced  to  act 
as  a  watchdog  over  our 
lawmakers.  The  new 
board  will  police  the 
government  in  order  to 
ensure  that  scandals 
such  as  Iran-Contra  and 


cabinet  post  was  created    Watergate  will  not  hap- 
to  deal  specifically  with    pen     again.     Lessons 


the  crisis.  The  President 
chose  former  Sec.  of 
Education  William  Ben- 
nett to  head  the  new 
post.  Bennett,  a  Reagan 
Administration  hard- 
liner, recently  made  his 
first  move  in  his  new  job 


learned  from  these  epi- 
sodes makes  it  necces- 
sary.  The  only  problem 
is,  who  will  watch  over 
them? 


Getting  people  to  help    could  get  enough  help 
out  in  ways  other  than    from  the  student  body. 


just  playing  records  is 
one  of  the  largest  WKKL 
concerns  today,  Sevi- 
gney stated.  As  Program 
Director,  Sevigney  esti- 
mates he  logs  more  than 
30  hours  a  week  at  the 
station  on  top  of  a  full 
course  load.  As  director, 
he  also  manages  the 
budget,  handles  record 
companies,  and  fills  in 
for  absent  D.J.'s. 
A  big  part  of  his  work. 


he  added,  we  would  even 
try  to  broadcast  during 
the  summer  months. 

Like  Coombs,  Sevi- 
gney   spoke    at    length 

'Commercial 
stations  are 
sirrqify  unwilling 
to  present  this 
type  of  broadcast- 
ing." 


WKKL  also  faces  fi- 
nancial problems.  Al- 
though some  WKKL 
critics  have  charged  that 
the  station  receives  too 
much  money,  Sevigney 
said  the  budget  is  com- 
paritively  low. 

"WKKL  receives 
about  $  13,000  a  year,"  he 
said,  "while  a  majority  of 
other  state  colleges  have 
radio  station  budgets  of 
$30,000  or  more." 
In  fact,  he  said,  many  of 
the  stations  incidental 
expenses,  such  as  clean- 
ing materials,  or  minor 
equipment  expenses 
come  out  of  his  pocket. 


about  the  potential  and 

he  said,  was  the  on-going  possibilities   of   college 

effort   to   improve   the  radio, 
station's    relationship  "The  fact  that  we 

with  the  college.  "As  a  aren't  as  structured  as 

result  of  poor  school/  commercial  radio  gives    Sevigney  said  that  his 

station  interaction  in  the  us  a  lot  of  programming   primary  concern  is  not 

past,  the  station's  image  leeway,"   he   said.   The 

has  suffered,"  he  said.  station  currently  offers 

He  feels  more  college  science,  educational,  and 

participation  would  help  informative  programs  in 


It  is 


money,   however, 
participation. 

The  station  belongs  to 
the  college,  he  said,  and 
it's  always  open  to  feed- 
back and  suggestions,  as 
well  as  new  programs 
like  Professor  Clark's 
poetry  series. 
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Sunbathers  Beware! 


By  Janice  Rohde 


Spring  Break  is,  tradi- 
tionally, a  time  for  stu- 
dents to  make  that  an- 
nual trek  down  South  for 
fun  in  the  sun.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  golden  tan 
causes  premature  aging 
of  the  skin,  and  is  hazard- 
ous to  your  health,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  "Health  Maga- 
zine." 

Today,  doctors  agree 
that  sun  exposure  pro- 
motes skin  cancer.  Over 
Haifa  million  Americans 
will  develop  the  disease 
this  year,  according  to 
the  Skin  Cancer  Founda- 
tion. 

Basal  cell  carcinoma, 
squamous  cell  carci- 
noma, and  malignant 
melanoma  are  three 
main  types  of  skin  can- 
cer. 

The  most  common  is 
basal    cell    carcinoma 


which  will  account  for 
80%  of  nonmelanoma 
skin  cancers  among 
Americans  this  year.  Its 
symptoms  include  an 
open  sore,  a  reddish 
patch,  a  small  mole-type 
growth,  a  shiny  bump, 
and/or  scarlike  area. 
Basal  cell  carcinomas 
can  crop  up  anywhere 
but  most  often,  they  oc- 
cur on  the  face  and  other 
exposed  areas  of  the 
body. 

20%  of  skin  cancers 
are  squamous  cell  carci- 
nomas. These  look  like 
raised,  pink,  opaque 
nodules  or  patches  that 
may  open  in  the  center. 
These  cancers  also  show 
up  on  exposed  areas,  but 
can  grow  anywhere  on 
the  body. 

The  most  severe  form, 
malignant  melanoma, 
has  an  estimated   inci- 


GRADUATE 

NURSES 


Look 
Into  Your 
Future  at 

New 
England 
Medical 
Center 


Salary  with 
rotation 
$32,219 


dence    rate    of   27,300 
cases. 

Fortunately,  all  three 
types  of  skin  cancer  are 
curable  if  caught  early.  If 
malignant  melanoma 
isn't  treated  early,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  deadly. 
Look  for  small  brown- 
black  patches  or  larger, 
multi-colored  patches  or 
nodules  with  irregular 
outlines.  Some  may  crust 
over  on  the  surface  or 
bleed.  Many  arise  from 


New  Lngland  Mctlical  Center 
IS  Lommiiictl  to  the  profes- 
sional development  of  our 
nurses.  Here  you  will  find  \i 
vurieiy  of  specialty  areas  in 
jdult  and  pediatrics  that  pro- 
\  idc  ><)u  with  the  (»ppt)rtuni- 
lies  to  develop  your  nursing 
skills  in  the  areas  of  your 
thoicc  During  your  six  week 
orientation,  you  will  he  sup- 
ported in  tneeting  your  objec- 
tives  by  a  preceptor  and 
during  your  first  year  you 
will  participate  in  patient  care 
t-«tnferenccs,  workshops, 
seminars  and  management 
training  As  you  gain  primar>' 
nursing  experience,  you  will 
h.ive  an  oppi)rtuniiy  lo  join 
J  lollahnraiive  prjLlicc  and 
work  with  a  physician  and 
ambulatory  nurses  lo  coor- 
dinate the  care  of  your  pa- 
lienis  through  an  entire 
episode  of  illness  We  are 
committed  to  your  success 
Join  our  staff  and  practice  in 
an  autonomous  environment 
that  fosters  your  profession- 
al growth. 

In  addition  to  offering  one  of  the  highest  salary  schedules  in  the  area, 
om  progressive  benefits  package  includes  continuing  educatioii 
providing  CEUs.  generous  tuition  reimbursement,  flexible  schedules 
including  12-hour  shifts,  and  participatory  time  planning.  We  have 
a  parking  garage  on-site  and  the  convenience  of  an  Orange  Line  T-siop. 
For  additional  information  about  these  opportunities,  please 
call  our  Nurse  Recruiter  at  617-956-5575.  750  Washington 
Street.  Box  465.  Boston.  MA  02III.  An  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer. 


^ 


New  England 
Medical  Center 
Hospitals 


pre-existing  moles. 

A  severe  sunburn  dur- 
ing childhood  can  greatly 
increase  the  chances  of 
developing  malignant 
melanoma  later  on,  ac- 
cording to  researchers 
Arthur  J.  Sober,  MD  of 
Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  Boston,  and 
Robert  Lew,  PhD,  of  the 
University  of  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Center  in 
Worcester.  The  Skin 
Cancer  Foundation 
urges  parents  to  sun- 
proof their  kids  and  in- 
still sun-smart  habits 
early. 

If  you  can't  bear  the 
thought  of  Spring  Break 
without  sunshine,  don't 
worry.  No  dermotologist 
expects  you  to  cling  to 


the  shade.  "We  try  to 
encourage  people  to 
have  a  sensible  attitude," 
says  dematologic  sur- 
geon Carl  Vinciullo, 
MD,  of  Perth  Australia. 
"If  you  can  stay  out  of  the 
sun  during  the  peak 
hours,  that's  preferable. 
As  soon  asyou  start  to  try 
to  ban  anything,  you'll 
feel  you  want  to  go 
against  it." 

For  the  student  in  a 
warm  climate  over 
Spring  Break,  as  well  as 
students  who  practice 
sunbathing  over  the 
summer,  here  are  some 
sunscreening  tips: 

Avoid  peak  hour  expo- 
sure. Consider  alternate 
activities  between  10AM 
and  3PM. 


Apply  sunscreen  gen- 
erously or  you  won't  get 
the  protection  promised 
on  the  bottle. 

Apply  sunscreen  15  to 
30  minutes  before  going 
out  in  the  sun.  This  gives 
the  sunscreen  time  to 
interact  with  your  skin 
and  set  up  a  shield 
against  ultra  violet  rays. 

Wear  sunglasses  that 
absorb  the  sun's  ultra 
violet  radiation.  You'll 
lower  your  chances  of 
getting  cataracts  and 
shield  your  sensitive  eye 
zone  from  the  sun. 

Buy  a  wide-brimmed 
hat  that  you  like  and 
wear  it.  Keeping  your 
face  shaded  at  all  times  is 
important. 


(continued  from  page  4) 

Strike  lasted  any  longer 
:han  two  weeks  our  econ- 
omy could  plunge  head 
first  into  recession,  clos- 
ing our  financial  mar- 
kets, and  businesses, 
making  recession  a  real 
possibility. 

The  machinists  bitter 
i'endetta  on  Frank 
Lorenzo  could  affect  us 
at  any  time.  Their  re- 
peated attempts  to  re- 
peal a  court  injunction 
on  so  called  "sympathy 
strikes"  may  eventually 
lead  to  success.  Rail  lines 
would  be  targeted  first, 
then  possibly  bus  lines. 
Why  are  the  machinists 
out  for  vengeance?  Since 
the  majority  of  machin- 
ists are  actually  baggage 
handlers  and  cleaners. 
Their  average  $45,500 
yearly  salary  certainly 
can't  be  an  issue. 


Less  than  15%  of  the 
machinists'  union  con- 
sistsof  mechanics.  Safety 
is  the  responsibility  of 
the  mechanics,  so  one 
expects  a  decent  wage 
for  these  workers.  Frank 
Lorenzo  offered  these 
workers  the  second  high- 
est wage  in  the  whole 
industry,  $18  an  hour. 
The  highest  wage  of- 
fered by  an  airline  is 
$18.25,  yet  the  mechan- 
ics rejected  this  one 
week  before  the  strike. 
The  pilots  make  double 
or  greater  what  the  ma- 
chinists make,  so  why  do 
they  strike?  According 
to  the  pilots,  breaking 
Frank  Lorenzo  justifies 
their  strike. 

Lorenzo,  the  owner  of 
Texas  Air,  wanted  to  cut 
the  machinists  wages. 
The  machinists  were  the 
only  union   to   receive 


wage  hikes  over  the  last 
few  years,  and  now  East- 
ern can  no  longer  swal- 
low  losses  in  excess  of 
two  million  dollars  a  day. 
Union  gorging  is  the 
charge  against  the  ma- 
chinists. The  machinists 
and  the  other  unions 
know  Eastern  would  go 
bankrupt  if  they  went  on 
strike.  They  also  knew 
thousands  of  innocent 
commuters  might  lose 
their  jobs  if  the  they 
launch  a  sympathy 
strike.  So  one  must  won- 
der, where  the  villian  is 
he^e? 

The  machinists  made  it 
clear,  they  plan  to  under- 
mine Eastern  and  the 
transportation  industry, 
no  matter  who  pays  the 
price.  How  can  anyone 
blame  Frank  Lorenzo 
for  simply  making  sound 
business  decisions  in  cut- 
tinghis  costs?  Would  you 
pay  $45,000  for  someone 
to  lose  your  luggage? 


I 


ATLANTIC 

SEA  KAYAK 
COMPANY 

x: 

Look  into 
Kayaking... 

Whether  you  prefer  the  solitude  of 

a  tidal  creek,  the  challenge  of  a 

paddle  in  the  surf,  a  group  trek  or  a 

peaceful  day  on  your  own, 

We've  got  your  boat! 

Call  for  a  demonstration 

362-6896 

Box  428  •  1025  Main  Street  •  W.  Barnstable,  MA  02668 


CANAL  CRUISES 

Call  or  write  for  information  on  our  11  day 

tour  of  France.  Includes  visit  to  Paris, 

travel  to  canal  base,  six  days  on  a  canal 

boat  stopping  at  quaint  villages  and 

medieval  sites  of  Southern  France. 


Tours  are  in  May  and  June  as  well 
as  September  and  October 

Call  Dominique  Canal  Tours  of  France  at 
362-4936  or  Barnstable  Travel  at  362-2537. 


Starting  your  own 
Business? 

Learn  about  the  financial  side  at  a  half 
day  workshop  on  Thursday,  March  16. 

The  v^orkshop  will  be  conducted  from  9 
to  noon  at  the  New  World  Bank  Conferr 
ence  Room  at  the  Airport  Rotary. 

Call  Dr.  Neil  Cronin  of  Cronin  Associates 
778-2655  or  Dee  Emery,  Sr.  V.R  at  New 
World  Bank  775-5300  for  information  or 
registration. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  workshop, 
there  will  be  several  discussions  ont  he 
layout  of  a  Business  Plan. 

Cost  is  $35.00  per  person. 


An  Activity  of  Cronin  Associates 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Management 

Bachelor  at  Science  in  Business  Management 
Bochetof  of  Science  in  Business  MonagemsnS 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

A  four  year  degree  program  on  Cape  Cod 

t  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
;       University  &  Cape  Cod 
j         Community  College 

^  offer  a  unique  opportunity  for 

Cape  Cod  working  men  &  women  to 
earn  their  B.S.  degree  conveniently. 

•  Evening  classes  at  Cape  Cod  Connmunity 
College 

•  Open  entry 

•  60  transfer  credits  accepted  wtien 
applicable 

•  Registration  by  mail  or  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  days  and  evenings 

•  Registration  througti  February  15tfi. 

For  more  information,  coil  Continuing  Education  at 

Cape  Cod  Community  College  362-2131 
or  Dr.  Neil  Cronin  at  778-2655. 

Soufheastorn  Massachusetts  Unlversify  & 

Cope  Cod  Community  College  Program 

coordinated  by  Cronin  Associates.  Hyonnls.  MA  0260 1 


Cronin  Associates  is  a  management/mar- 
keting consulting  firm  that  fosters  coop- 
erative advertising .  If  your  company  could 
benefit  from  sharing  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing in  all  media,  call  Neil  Cronin  at  778- 
2655. 


.RONIN 
SSOCIATES 


146  Main  Street,  Hyannis,  MA  02601 
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Men's  Baseball  Springs  into  Season 


by  Simon  Mooney 

An  early  sign  that 
spring  is  approaching 
appeared  on  campus  last 
month  when  the  men's 
baseball  team  began  pre- 
season practice  in  the 
gymnasium  on  February 
20. 

First-year  Head  Coach 
Steve  Ring  and  his  assis- 
tants Mike  Bigusiack 
and  Bob  Allietta,  have 
been  working  hard  to 
prepare  the  troops  for 
their  April  1  home 
opener,  a  doubleheader 
against  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College. 
Coach  Ring  sees  indica- 
tions in  practice  that  his 
club  is  on  the  verge  of 
improving  upon  last 
season's  mediocre  8-9 
record. 

"I  like  the  enthusiasm 
and  hustle  the  guys  have 
shown,  they  really  want 
to  play.  Each  day  I  see 
something  better  hap- 
pen   along   with    more 


mistakes  being  elimi- 
nated. I  see  a  lot  of  kids 
here  that  want  to  learn,  I 
can  tell  because  they  lis- 
ten," said  Ring. 

Team  co-captain  Mike 
Zontini,  a  returnee  from 
last  year's  squad,  likes 
the  1989  edition  of  the 
CCCC  baseball  team  so 
much  he  is  already  pre- 
dicting success  for  them 
this  season.  "With  the 
talent  that  our  players 
possess,  combined  with 
the  excellent  coaching 
staff,  I  see  us  easily  con- 
tending for  the  league 
championship." 

Coach  Ring  believes 
his  team's  fortunes  lie  on 
the  mound.  "I  think  we 
will  go  as  far  as  our  pitch- 
ing takes  us.  If  we  get  the  hoon,  Pat  Jaspa,  and 
pitching  I  think  we  will  Simon  Mooney  hope  to 
do  pretty  well."  keep    the    opposition's 

The  aU-important  run  total  down,  as  do 
hurlers  on  the  club  are  lefthanders  Shane  Sykes 
led  by  righthanded  fire-  and  Reggie  "The  Space- 
ballers  Tom  Kelleher  man"  Smith, 
and  co-captain  Zontini.  The  infielders  compet- 
Righthanders  Andy  Ca-   ing  to  provide   a  solid 


supporting  cast  for  the 
pitchers  are  Mooney  and 
Kelleher  at  first  base; 
Jaspa  and  Dave  Dal- 
rymple  at  second; 
Zontini  and  Eric  Cayton 
at  shortstop;  and  Darren 
Magan  and  Cahoon  bat- 
tling it  out  at  third.  The 


backbone  of  the  team 
behind  the  plate  will  be 
co-captain  Dana  Le- 
Vangie. 

The  outfield  positions 
are  also  being  hotly  con- 
tested. Ted  Semprini, 
Tommy  Harmon,  Will 
Toomey,  Mike 

Patkoske,  and  Anthony 


Laserda  are  trying  to  fill 
the  void  in  the  three  re- 
quired spots. 

Ring  has  made  tenta- 
tive plans  to  add  even 
more  games  to  the 
packed  April  schedule. 
The  vast  majority  of  the 
Hehnsmen's  games  will 
be  played  in  this  critical 
month,  and  it  should  be 
clear  by  the  twenty-ninth 
if  they  have  earned  a 
berth  in  the  Mass.  Com- 
munity College  Athletic 
Conference  tournament 
in  May. 

"We  will  be  playing 
more  than  20  games  in  30 
days  and  that  will  wear 
down  everybody,  but 
when  the  bell  rings  we 
will  be  there  to  answer," 
the  confident  Ring 
claims. 

Now  that  spring  has 
arrived  it  is  time  to  get 
excited  about  our  na- 
tional pastime.  If  the 
Helmsmen  play  up  to 
their  potential,  they  will 
be  the  ones  responsible 
for  spreading  baseball 
fever  across  the  campus. 


College  Awarded  Grant  to  'Shape  Up'  Wellness  Center 


by  Janice  Rohde 


The  CCCC  Wellness  Center  is  going  to  'shape 
up.'  The  CCCC  Wellness  Center  has  been  awarded 
$25,000  from  The  Weize  Foundation. 

The  Foundation,  based  in  New  York,  has  roots 
on  Nantucket.  According  to  CCCC  President 
Philip  Day,'They  are  somewhat  interested  in 
matters  related  to  community  based  education,  as 
well  as  new  curriculum  approaches." 

In  order  to  receive  the  money,  CCCC  has  to  find 
an  additional  $25,000  to  match  the  Weize 
Foundation's  award.  "What  we're  really  trying  to 
do  is  find  $75,000  worth  of  funds,"  Day  said. 

The  money  would  be  used  for  a  variety  of  im- 
provements at  the  Wellness  Center.  One  improve- 
ment would  be  machines  to  assess  people  in  terms 
of  their  overall  health  and  their  capacity  to  engage 
in  physical  exercise. 

"What  we're  really  trying  to  do  is  find  $75,000 
worth  offimds. " 

PmDay 

According  to  Day,  people  coming  in  for  an  as- 
sessment would  get  on  a  treadmill  and  have  their 
heart  monitored  under  stress  conditions.  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  be  checked  for  flexibility,  body  fat 
composition,  lung  capacity,  and  blood  pressure. 

"With  the  cooperation  of  the  nursing  division,  it 
is  also  very  likely  that  we  would  do  some  blood 
analysis  for  cholesterol,  and  any  type  of  analysis 
that  might  add  to  the  comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  individual  to  engage  in  physical  activity,"  Day 
stated. 

According  to  Day,  the  center  would  also  pre- 
scribe a  pattern  of  exercise  that  would  contribute  to 
individuals'  good  health,  and  improvement  of  their 
physical  capabilities.  As  a  result,  they  would  gain  a 
better  sense  of  themselves  and  their  overall  well- 


The  wellness  center  would  also  provide  a  variety 
of  exercise  equipment.  "The  multi-purpose  fitness 
center  would  consist  of  a  half  dozen  Lifecycles,  a 
couple  of  Stairmasters,  several  treadmills,  some 
Airdyne  Bicycles,  and  a  circuit  training  center.  The 
training  center  would  consist  of  between  15  and  25 
individual  stations  where  people  would  engage 
alternately  in  aerobic  and  anaerobic  exercise,"  Day 
said. 

He  added,  there  would  be  some  Nautalis  ma- 
chines, but  that  they  would  be  'user  friendly.'  "If 
you  go  out  to  the  clubs,  you  have  to  take  about  a  half 
hour  to  figure  out  how  to  use  their  equipment.  Hike 
the  simple,  user  friendly  stations  for  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  exercise  that  are  easy  to  use,"  Day  said. 

During  an  exercise  period,  one's  progress  would 
be  monitored  by  a  student  technician/assistant 
trained  through  the  program.  These  students 
would  gain  work  experience  and/or  college  credit. 
"It  would  also  be  a  laboratory  for  the  nursing 
curriculum.  All  of  the  nurses,  LPNs,  and  nurses 
aides  are  being  faced  with  the  issue  of  fitness  and 
wellness  as  part  of  the  health  promotion.  So  many 
times,  our  training  has  reflected  more  of  the  pre- 
ventative aspects  of  health  and  medicine,  rather 
than  the  promotion  aspects,"  Day  said. 

"I  think  that  there  are  some  real  potential  bene- 
fits for  us  from  a  variety  of  levels  within  the  curricu- 
lum," Day  said.  He  mentioned  a  possible  program 
that  could  be  added  to  the  curriculum  in  the  area  of 
fitness  and  wellness  technology.  "A  program  like 
this  could  help  train  people  at  the  para-profes- 
sional level  to  go  out  and  work  in  clubs  and  organi- 
zations. The  whole  field  of  training  has  been  iden- 
tified as  a  key  area  within  most  of  the  secondary 
schools.  I  don't  think  we  have  anybody  in  that 
capacity  in  our  local  districts  because  they're  hard 
to  attract  and  the  pay  that  thq'^the  districts)  can 
afford  to  give  them  is  not  what  it  would  be  for  a 
professional  teacher." 

According  to  Day,  the  program  might  entail 
hiring  a  consultant  to  train  instructors  at  the 
program's  onset.  "We've  got  at  least  two  faculty 


members,  Jim  Foster  and  Barbara  Fitzpatrick,  who 
are  keenly  interested  in  it.  They  are  ready  to  be 
trained  along.with  some  of  our  health  faculty,  as 
well  as  a  core  of  students." 

Steve  Wing,  who  has  a  masters  degree  in  exercise 
physiology,  will  also  be  a  key  player  in  the  program. 
Wing  was  hired  to  implement  a  Multiple  Risk 
Factor  Reduction  Program,  a  three-year  project 
that  includes  providing  educational  programming 
in  the  work  place.  "Steve  knows  all  the  equipment, 
and  he'll  probably  be  the  greatest  resource  we've 
got,"  Day  says. 

Students  can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the 
program  will  not  raise  tuition.  Eventually  the  pro- 
gram will  have  to  generate  some  income  to  keep 
operating.  People  outside  the  college  would  be  able 
to  come  in  for  an  assessment  at  a  nominal  fee.  This 
would  help  pay  for  the  services  and  equipment. 

"We're  not  out  to  compete  with  health  clubs. 
We  're  looking  at  setting  this  up  as  an  instruc- 
tional laboratory. " 

Students  and  faculty  would  probably  also  have  to 
pay  a  small  fee  to  use  the  center.  "At  my  former 
institution,  we  used  to  pay  about  $30.00  a  year  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  in  anytime.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  joining  a  health  club.  We're  not  out  to 
compete  with  health  clubs.  We're  looking  at  setting 
this  up  as  an  instructional  laboratory,"  Day  said. 
He  further  stated  that  the  YMCA  being  built 
across  the  street  from  the  campus  will  not  interfere 
with  the  wellness  center.  "The  focus  of  our  center 
will  be  instructional  in  nature.  Peter  Dubay,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  YMCA  has  been  on  our  advi- 
sory committee  for  health  and  fitness  for  some 
time.  He  will  be  involved  with  some  of  the  final 
plans  and  the  design  of  this  center.  What  we  really 
want  is  to  make  sure  that  our  efforts  are  integrated. 
What  he  does  and  what  I  do  can  be  looked  at  as 
enhancing  the  programs  as  a  whole.  When  you  add 
the  two  swimming  pools  over  at  the  YMCA,  that 
will  make  for  some  really  great  programs." 
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Feigenbaum 

Vindicated  of 
Demonstration 

Charges 

by  Andrew  Z.  Ojala  and  Marcia  A.  Maclnnis 

It's  over.  After  three  long  years  of  waiting— three  years  of 
balancing  teaching  and  court  appearances  —  three  years  of 
wrestling  with  the  higher  courts  of  Massachusetts,  Professor 
Joel  Feigenbaum  has  been  vindicated. 

In  a  recent  ruling  the  State  Supreme  Judicial  Court  found 
Feigenbaum  innocent  on  charges  of  disorderly  conduct.  The 
Barnstable  Superior  Court  had  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced 
him  to  a  two  month  stay  in  the  Bankable  County  House  of 
Correction. 

On  May  17, 1986,  approximately  300  concerned  citizens  gath- 
ered at  Otis  Air  Base  to  protest  the  training  of  Green  Berets  and 
the  dumping  of  toxic  wastes.  Of  those  300  people,  32  were 
arrested,  only  one  was  tried  and  convicted.  Feigenbaum. 

Issues  of  increased  cancer  rates,  irresponsible  dumping  of 
toxic  wastes,  and  the  training  of  Green  Berets  who  are  allegedly 
being  sent  to  parts  of  Central  America,  concerned  many  resi- 
dents of  Massachusetts,  and  on  May  17  1986  forced  these 
residents  to  become  aaivists. 


Joei  Feigenbaum,  Professor  of  Mathemasics 


However,  the  demonstration  at  Otis  was  a  last  resort,  all  other 
avenues  for  rectification  of  environmental  and  humanitarian 
issues  had  been  exhausted. 

According  to  Feigenbaum,  he  was  not  in  any  way  disorderly. 
The  demonstration  was  planned  well  in  advance,  and  all  the 
proper  authorities  including  the  state  police  were  notified  days 
before  the  demonstration. 

The  demonstrators  "sat  in  the  road  in  front  of  Otis,  out  at  the 
Bourne  gate."  Th^  were  arrested  because  they  failed  to  allow 
a  tow  truck  to  pass  through  the  line  of  resistance  on  its  way  to 
remove  the  demonstrators'  cars  from  a  nearby  parking  lot. 

Professor  Dan  McCullough,  when  asked  about  the  ruling, 
responded,  "I  agree  with  what  Feigenbaum's  attorney,  Stuart 
Becker,  said  in  the  Cape  Cod  Times  'If  the  police  wanted  to 
arrest  Feigenbaum,  they  should  have  charged  him  with  a  more 
specific  crime,  like  blocking  the  road.'" 

This  demonstration  was  instrumental  in  informing  the  general 
public  of  the  concerns  of  Cape  residents  who  are  worried  about 
what  they  see  as  hazards  to  life  and  health. 

One  of  those  hazards  is  the  pollution  of  ground  water.  "There 
are  millions  of  gallons  of  aviation  fuel  which  are  being  dumped 
at  Otis,"  said  Feigenbaum,  and  he  further  stated  that  "the 
components  of  aviation  fuel  are  an  acknowledged  cause  of 
leukemia." 
Making  a  reference  to  a  misfired  howitzer  shell,  Feigenbaum 

said,  "They  the  [hazards]  attack  you  in  all  ways,  through  the  air, 

the  water,  and  directly  overhead." 

On  a  more  serious  note,  Feigenbaum  said,  "As  a  result  of  all 
this  publicity,  hard  work,  and  research  that  we've  done,  we've 
gotten  a  S500,000  independent  cancer  [rate]  study  underway." 

As  far  as  acceptance  of  his  ideas  and  actions  at  CCCC  goes, 
Feigenbaum  feels  that  "the  college  administration  has  been 
understanding  and  supportive."  Having  returned  recently  from 
sabbatical,  Feigenbaum  is  once  again  rested,  and  able  to  devote 
his  energy  to  being  a  full  time  mathematics  professor  at  CCCC. 


Looking  for  the  'Male  Sale'?  See  page  12 


Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  Selected 


by  Mary  Lang  and  Tim  Crowninshield 

After  more  than  a  year  of  searching,  the  vacant  position  of 
Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  will  be  offered  to  Mary  L.  Fifield, 
according  to  President 

Philip  Day,  who  called  her  "the  obvious  prefered  candidate  by 
the  college  community  and  constituent  groups." 

Fifield  will  be  offered  the  position  following  approval  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  That  approval  is  expected  to  be  granted  at  the 
next  meeting  slated  for  April  27th. 

Fifield  was  one  of  two  finalists  interviewed  on  campus  last 
week  by  various  members  of  the  college  community,  including 
students,  in  a  process  overseen  by  a  Search  Committee  headed 
by  Professor  Dan  McCullough.  She  was  chosen  from  a  pool  of 
over  200  candidates. 

Fifield  is  currently  serving  as  the  Dean  of  Instruction  at 
Harold  Washington  College  in  Chicago.  According  to  her 
resume,  she  has  several  years  of  adrtiinistrative  experience,  as 
well  as  eleven  years  of  teaching  experience  in  both  transfer  and 
vocational  areas  of  art. 

When  asked  what  interested  her  in  CCCC,  Fifield  replied, 
"Sometime  ago,  I  decided  to  devote  my  professional  life  in 
service  to  community  college  education.  My  intrest  in  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  stems  from  this  strong  and  longstanding 
committment  coupled  with  the  recognition  of  your  college  as  an 
exellent  model  of  a  comprehensive  community  coUi.:ge." 

Fifield  said  she  believes  a  person's  first  two  years  of  higher 
education  after  high  school  are  the  most  important  years  of 
college.  Shefeelsthat  students  should  gain  from  their  education 
"a  set  of  invisible  quabties  that  are  more  dependent  on  compe- 
tence than  on  courses.  I  would  want  them  to  feel  a  sense  of  place 
in  a  complex  society,  an  understanding  of  who  they  are  and  how 
they  relate."  Fifield  added,  I  would  want  them  to  possess  a 
tolerance  for  differences  in  people,  their  opinions,  and  their 
lifestyles,  and  I  would  want  them  to  learn  from  these  differences. 
Fifield  also  said  she  hopes  a  college  education  "would  contrib- 
ute to  a  person's  sense  of  responsibility  and  their  obtaining  a  set 
of  learning  experiences." 

Fifield  has  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  degree,  and  recently  completed  her  Ph.D.  in  Higher 
Education  administration  at  St.  Louis  university. 

Student  leaders,  several  of  whom  were  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion and  interviewing  process,  expressed  pleasure  at  the  choice. 
David  Wrightson,  Senate  Vice  President  feels  that  "Mary 
Fifield  comes  across  as  a  concerned  and  qualified  candidate.  She 
seems  open,  honest  and  sincere.  This  college  can  never  get 
enough  such  student-oriented  administrators." 

Richard  Sullivan,  Dean  of  Student  Services  echoed  those 
sentiments.  "She  is  extremely  qualified,  extremely  open.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  her  in  the  future." 

McCullough  found  the  entire  search  process  "terrific  in  that 


Mary  Fifield,  the  proposed  Dean  of  Academic  Affai 


it  brought  all  aspects  of  the  college  community  together.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  we  all  shared  in  it.  I  couldn't  be  happier  with  the 
results." 
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News 


State  Libraries' 
Budget  Cut 


CCCC  Students  Say  'Yes'  to  Executions 


by  Mark  O'Neil 

Last  year  theState  public  libraries'  book  and  periodical  buying 
budget,  which  is  called  Educational  Resource  Materials 
(ERM),  was  cut  by  almost  two  milhon  dollars.  This  year  the 
ERM  budget  is  being  closely  considered  for  elimination,  by 
Governor  Mike  Dukakis  and  Representative  Richard  Voke,  to 
further  reduce  the  State's  huge  deficit,  says  Greg  Masterson, 
CCCC  library  director. 
According  to  Masterson,  last  year's  cuts  were  made  less  severe 
by  taking  money  from  other  parts  of  the  budget  and  using  it  as 
ERM.  With  the  cuts  that  have  been  threatened  thisyear,  it  could 
mean  that  drastic  action  might  have  to  be  taken,  he  said. 

Measures  such  as  cutting  all  new  subscriptions  to  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  buying  far  fewer  books,  an  inability  to  support 
new  programs  such  as  Early  Childhood  and  Nursing,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  library  cutting  down  on  hours,  says  Jean  Marie 
Eraser,  acting  librarian  at  CCCC. 

Eraser  also  said,  "It's  an  historical  thing,  Massachusetts  has 
always  relied  on  private  schools,  therefore,  state  funded  schools 
have  always  suffered  during  hard  times." 

The  1988  publication.  STATE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
PROFILES,  seems  to  have  confirmed  Eraser's  criticism  by 
rating  Massachusetts'  state  schools  fifty-first  in  the  nation,  in 
library  expenditures  per  student.  Massachusetts  meager  S157 
per  student  annually,  seems  very  low  in  comparison  to  top 
ranked  Alaska's  S724  per  student. 

According  to  Eraser,  the  ERM  represents  almost  56%  of  the 
libraries'  operating  budget,  excluding  personnel.  Due  to  this, 
any  major  cuts  could  be  catastrophic. 

Last  year  Masterson  and  Librarian  Adrienne  Latimer  sent  an 
urgent  letter  to  their  colleagues  asking  for  support  in  restoring 
the  budget. 

Colleagues,  such  as  Dan  McCullough,  have  shovkTi  their 
support  by  stating  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  cut  the  library 
budget,  McCullough  says.  "There  are  a  lot  better  places  cuts 
could  be  made  than  in  the  hbrary  -  places  that  won't  affect  the 
students,  such  as  in  administration." 

Students  like  sophmore  Laura  Kelly  say,  "The  cuts  would  put 
a  great  disadvantage  on  students  who  can't  afford  periodicals, 
and  also  night  school  students  who  have  to  use  the  library  at  odd 
hours." 

Other  students  don't  feel  quite  as  strongly,  such  as  freshman 
Lisa  Payne  who  says,  "I  don't  think  cutting  out  books  is  okay,  but 
making  cuts  in  the  periodicals  seems  okay  to  me.  It  is  much  less 
expensive  for  students  to  buy  their  own  magazines." 
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by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 


Over  one  hundred  CCCC  students  and  educators  voted  2  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty  at  the  largest  Public  Affairs  lecture 
to  date. 

The  impromptu  vote,  called  by  moderator  Brooks  Smith,  was 
held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  March  16  lecture/forum  on  Capital 
Punishment,  sponsored  by  the  Social  Sciences  division. 

During  the  90  minute  meeting,  the  morality  and  usefulness  of 
the  death  penalty  was  discussed  and  debated  among  a  five 
member  panel  of  CCCC  educators  and  the  attending  audience 
of  students,  teachers,  and  general  public. 

Despite  the  weighted  difference  of  opinion  reflected  by  the 
final  vote,  the  overall  verbal  response  to  the  issues  seemed  to  be 
divided  equally. 

The  surprising  affirmative  vote  reflected  what  Professor 
Smith  had  referred  to  early  in  the  session  as  "a  growing  national 
trend  in  favor  of  executions."  Smith  also  said  that  society's 
feelings  toward  capital  punishment  have  fluctuated  dramatically 
over  the  last  century. 

Smith,  a  Criminal  Justice  professor  at  CCCC,  opened  the 
forum  with  an  historical  overview  of  capital  punishment  in  the 
U.S.  Starting  with  a  lime  when  "being  an  obstinate  son  (or 
daughter)  was  a  capital  offense,"  Smith  discussed  the  nature  of 
capital  punishment  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  all-male  panel  of  four  professors,  each  representing  a 
different  viewpoint,  attempted  to  objectively  represent  their 
various  departments  with  regard  to  the  death  penalty. 

Dan  McCullough,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  raised  ethical 
concerns.  George  Hoar,  Professor  of  History,  cited  historical 
trends.  Leo  Lortie,  Professor  of  Sociology,  discussed  the  soci- 
ologists' views.  Richard  McKey,  Professor  of  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, cited  Federal  opinions  and  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

McCullough  opened  the  forum  by  outlining  possible  reasons 
why  society  executes  convicted  criminals.  He  questioned 
whether  society  uses  capital  punishment  for  "a  sense  of  justice" 

Software  2000  Offers  Scholarships, 
Internships 

by  Ellen  A.  Burns 

A  Hyannis-based  firm,  having  taken  an  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  Cape  Cod,  has  offered  three  $1,000  scholarships 
and  three  summer  internships  to  CCCC  students.  Software 
2000,  Inc.,  a  rapidly-growing  financial  management  and  human 
resource  systems  software  developer  and  marketer,  has  estab- 
lished formal  relations  with  CCCC's  Financial  Aid  and  Student 
Services  offices.  The  offerings  will  be  annual. 

The  scholarships  are  offered  to  full-time,  first-year  CCCC 
students  enrolled  in  a  interdisciplinary  course  of  study  that 
includes  courses  in  computer  science.  To  qualify,  a  student  must 
have  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.25  and  be  able  to  obtain 
two  letters  of  recommendation  from  faculty  or  professional  staff 
members.  Financial  need  will  be  a  consideration,  but  not  a 


or  "as  a  deterrent." 

Although  the  panel  tried  to  remain  objective,  Professor  Lortie 
followed  McCuUough's  comments  with  some  strong  words  of 
concern  about  the  American  system  of  justice  and  the  effective- 
ness of  capital  punishment  as  a  deterrence. 

"Sociologists  feel  deterrence  doesn't  work,"  said  Lortie,  "and 
sociological  facts  and  statistics  prove  that  out."  Lortie  gave  an 
example  of  this  by  stating  that  most  homicides  are  committed  by 
people  in  emotionally  charged  situations  and  punishment  for 
the  crime  is  the  last  thing  in  the  killer's  mind. 

Lortie  also  pointed  out  that  Americanjustice  seems  somewhat 
biased  when  it  comes  to  executing  people.  Although  only  15% 
of  the  population  in  the  U.S.  is  black,  over  55%  of  those  we 
execute  are  black. 

Professor  McKey  responded  to  these  dramatic  statistics  by 
commenting  that  during  the  Ford  Case  in  1986.  the  Supreme 
Court  addressed  this  issue  of  ethnic  bias.saying  that  "some 
disparities  are  inevitable." 

McKey  addressed  the  constitutionality  of  our  right  to  impose 
the  death  penalty.  He  discussed  current  concerns  over  our 
ability  to  determine  the  sanity  of  death-row  prisoners. 

Professor  Hoar  concluded  the  panel's  commentary  by  raising 
the  question,  "Are  carefully  premeditated  executionsjustice,  or 
vengeance?  After  all,  isn't  premeditated  murder  what  we  kill 
people  for  in  the  first  place?" 

Rather  than  questioning  the  panel  directly,  many  members  of 
the  audience  chose  to  add  comments  and  observations.  Some 
concerns  were  directed  toward  the  effectiveness  of  capital 
punishment  as  opposed  to  life  in  prison,  the  effectiveness  of 
executions  as  a  deterrent,  and  the  ability  of  our  society  to  make 
moral  judgments  of  this  magnitude. 

Professor  Lortie  ended  the  forum  by  asking  "as  a  society  which 
sharesno  concrete  common  values,  how  can  we  impose  a  degree 
of  punishment  for  the  prptection  of  those  values?" 


prerequisite. 

Applications  are  now  available  in  the  Financial  Aid  office  and 
must  be  submitted  by  April  21.  The  CCCC  Financial  Aid  and 
Scholarship  committee  will  forward  the  names  of  three  nomi- 
nees to  Software  2000  by  May  1. 

The  summer  internships  may  be  concurrent  with  the  scholar- 
ships, though  not  necessarily.  Software  2000  will  make  the  final 
decision  on  internships  and  may  decide  that  the  scholarship 
recipients  are  not  suited  for  internships.  In  that  case,  the  firm 
wall  invite  the  CCCC  Placement  Office  to  recommend  addi- 
tional candidates. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Dr.  Richard 
Nastri  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  362-2131,  Ext.  393. 


10%  Discount  for  resume  services  with  student  LO. 
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Student  Senate 
Sponsors  Blood  Drive 


Senate  Considers  Condom  Forum 


by  Sally  Burke 


The  spring  blood  drive,  sponsored  by  the  Student  Senate  and 
operated  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  will  be  held  at  CCCC 
Wednesday  on  April  19  between  10  am  and  3  pm.  The  blood 
collection  wil!  take  place  in  the  Upper  Commons. 

According  to  Andy  Robinson,  Director  of  Student  Activities, 
the  Student  Senate  will  have  a  table  set  up  in  the  cafeteria 
several  days  prior  to  the  event  to  sign  people  up  for  specific 
times.  "The  Student  Senate  tries  to  sign  up  100  -  120  people  at 
least,  because  some  end  up  being  no  shows  or  some  are  not  able 
to  give  blood  for  a  number  of  different  reasons,"  said  Robinson. 
The  target  is  to  collect  about  70  pints  of  blood.  "The  Red  Cross 
feels  that  if  they  can  get  40  pints,  it  is  worthwhile  to  do  a  blood 
drive,"  said  Robinson. 

Robinson  feels  that  the  blood  drive  is  also  an  educational 
process  because  people  have  legitimate  concerns  about  things 
like  AIDS.  People  need  to  be  aware  that  one  cannot  get  AIDS 
from  donating  blood. 

Every  nurse  uses  clean,  sterile  equipment,  so  there  is  no 
chance  at  all  of  getting  a  disease  from  donation.  "The  Red  Cross 
has  had  to  respond  to  peoples'  fears  and  try  to  educate  them," 
said  Robinson. 

The  Red  Cross  uses  a  fairly  thorough  screening  process  when 
people  actually  go  to  give  blood.  The  donor  has  to  read  a 
pamphlet  and  fill  out  a  questionaire.  After  the  questionaire  is 
complete,  the  Red  Cross  goes  over  the  questions  verbally.  Some 
of  the  questions  include  screening  for  AIDS.  The  other  ques- 
tions screen  people  who  are  at  risk  for  other  diseases.  The  blood 
is,  of  course,  tested  after  it  is  received. 

Although  it  may  take  only  ten  minutes  to  actually  draw  the 
blood,  it  could  take  about  45  minutes,  from  beginning  to  end,  to 
donate  blood.  Donors  cannot  run  over  and  do  it  in  between 
classes.  Participants  must  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  actual 
donation  procedure  as  well  as  for  a  brief  recovery  period.  The 
entire  process  generally  lasts  about  an  hour. 

Robinson  encourages  anyone  who  thinks  they  can,  to  donate 
blood.  "Donating  blood  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  costs 
nothing  but  a  Httle  time  and  can  save  a  hfe,"  said  Robinson. 


Graduation  to  be  Held 
at  Melody  Tent 


by  Mary  Lang 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Student  Senate  formed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  pursue  the  issue  of  installing  condom  vending 
machines  at  CCCC.  One  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  commit- 
tee was  the  possibility  of  holding  a  student  forum  regarding  the 
issue. 

According  to  Tim  Crowninshield,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Condoms,  the  purpose  of  the  forum  would  be  to  fmd  out 
what  the  students  want.  Crowninshield  said,  "I  think  a  forum 
would  help  to  clarify  all  the  issues  surrounding  aid  in  the 
prevention  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and  the  use  of 
condoms."  Crowninshield  hopes  to  have  a  panel  consisting  of 
top  administrators,  faculty  members,  and  possibly  an  outside 
physician. 

Andy  Robinson,  Director  of  Student  Activities,  informed  the 
Senate  that  all  state  colleges  and  most  communitiy  colleges  have 
the  vending  machines  aheady. 

Although  Robinson  anticipates  a  controversy  within  the  fac- 
ulty and  administration  concerning  morality,  he  says,  "I  fee!  the 
moral  issue  of  people  dying  far  outweighs  the  moral  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  college  condones  sexual  aaivity." 

Robinson  said  the  vending  machines  would  be  located  in  both 
men's  and  women's  restrooms,  but  only  in  the  Commons  Build- 
ing. The  company  offering  to  provide  the  machines,  T.D. 
Vending  of  Westfield,  will  place  and  service  the  machines. 
"They  will  charge  fifty  cents  for  each  condom,"  says  Robinson, 
"the  college  will  receive  a  token  sum." 

In  other  news,  The  Budget  and  Finance  Committee  has  been 
busy  allocating  funds  for  various  causes. 

Jane  Asquino,  President  of  the  committee,  informs  the  senate 
that  the  S300  requested  for  the  CCCC  Crew  team  passed.  "Sl50 
will  be  a  grant  and  the  other  $150  is  a  loan."  Also,  Mark 
Lawrence,  Public  Relations  Officer,  made  a  motion  to  allocate 
$100  to  Amnesty  International.  This  motion  passed  unani- 


mously. 

Other  motions  referred  to  the  Budget  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee include  a  request  for  S200  for  decorarions  for  the  semi- 
formal  and  S120  for  a  limousine  raffle.  If  the  committee  ap- 
proves and  the  motion  passes,  the  raffle  tickets  will  be  distrib- 
uted with  the  purchase  of  semi-formal  tickets.  The  winner  will 
receive  limousine  service  to  and  from  the  dance. 


April  29  Declared  Student  Human  Rights  Day 


by  Kristen  Police 

Graduation  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. At  this  time,  the  320 
graduating  students  should 
start  preparing  for  the  big 
event. 

In  the  past,  Commencement 
has  been  held  at  the  college. 
This  year,  due  to  lack  of  avail- 
able funds,  CCCC  has  made 
arrangements  to  hold  gradu- 
ation ceremonies  at  the  Cape 
Cod  Melody  Tent  in  Hyannis.  It 
has  become  too  expensive  to 
provide  the  necessities  needed 
for  the  outdoor  ceremony. 
Holding  Commencement  at 
the  Melody  Tent  provides  eve- 
rything needed,  according  to 
Andy  Robinson,  director  of 
Student  Activities. 

Following  the  ceremony  on 
Tuesday,  June  6.  1989,  there 
will  be  a  President's  Reception 
in  the  Bass  River  Room  of  the 
Tara  Hyannis  Hotel.  Students 
will  be  allowed  to  change  from 
their  graduation  attire  here. 


said  Robinson. 

This  year,  different  awards 
are  being  offered  to  qualifying 
students.  To  receive  a  scholar- 
ship or  an  award,  students  must 
fill  out  an  application  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  by  April  21,  1989. 
"There  will  be  a  special  dinner 
on  June  2  at  the  Tara  for  the 
winners  of  these  awards,"  said 
Robinson. 

"Of  the  total  graduates,  50- 
60%  are  transferring  to  a  four 
year  college  or  university."  said 
Robinson.  Hewillbe announc- 
ing when  and  where  the  gradu- 
ates should  pick  up  caps, 
gowns,  and  their  four  invita- 
tions. 

CCCC  students  graduating 
this  year  are  advised  to  be  alert 
for  more  information  on  the 
graduation  exercises.  Robin- 
son feels  this  ceremony  will  be  a 
joyous  occasion  for  all  in- 
volved. 


by  Beth  Farrell 

In  1985,  300  Kurdish  children  were  abduaed  by  Iraq's  state 
security  forces.  Only  twenty-nine  of  these  bodies,  scarred  with 
marks  of  torture,  were  returned  to  their  families. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  Amnesty  International,  this  is 
just  one  of  thousands  of  governmental  child  abuse  cases  re- 
ported throughout  the  world. 

Other  such  reports  have  prompted  Governor  Dukakis  and 
Mayor  Rynn  to  declare  April  29th  Student  Human  Rights  Day. 
In  honor  of  the  occasion.  Amnesty  International  hosts  a  Stu- 
dents for  Students  March,  on  that  day,  on  the  Boston  Commons 
at  11:00  a.m. 

Following  the  march,  there  will  be  a  rally  and  a  candlelight 
vigil  on  the  Commons  with  speaker  Am  Chom,  a  student  and 
former  prisoner  of  conscience,  who  survived  the  Cambodian 


Picture  Yourself  on  the 
Cape  ttils  Summer! 


Genocide. 

Performances  by  Heretix,  Think  Tree,  TDS  Mob,  the  Souls, 
Savage  Garden,  Shades  of  Gray,  and  a  gospel  choir  will  follow 
C horn's  speech. 

The  event  is  endorsed  by  many  area  personaUties  including 
radio  station  WBCN's  morning  disc  jockey,  Charles  Laquidara. 

Among  Massachusetts  schools  on  the  endorsement  hst  are 
Hap/ard  University,  M.I.T.,  Boston  University,  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  Tufts  University. 

Students  interested  in  taking  part  in  the  Students  for  Students 
March  should  attend  the  next  Amnesty  International  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  20,  at  12:30,  in  the 
language  lab  of  the  lower  library. 


Cape  Cod 
Summer  Job  Mart 


CRUISE  SHIPS 

ifJOW  HIRING.  M/F 

Summer  &  Career  Oppcrlunities 
(Will  Train).  Excellent  pay  plus 
wcrld  travel.  Hawaii,  Bahamas, 
Caribbean,  etc.  CALL  NOW: 
206-736-7000  Ext.333<^C 


Saturday.  May  20.  1989- 

9am  ■  3pm 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

West  Barnstable.  Massachusetts 

JODSl       JOBSI       JOBS! 
Over  100  Cape  employers  ready  to  hire' 

YOU  ARE  INVITED! 
■Open  10  unyone  seeking  summer  employmenl 
I'lccl  No  niliiilssloii  ch-M^e  -  nouslnB  Intonnniifiii 


Directions: 

Route  6.  Exit  6.  left  on 
Route  132  Uirough 
traffic  lights.  College 
Is  on  the  right. 


C.  C.  Community  College 
Students! 


FREE  SOFT  DRINKS 
AND  COFFEE! 

Burger  King,  Route  132 
Barnstable 
Come  in  and  show  your  current  ac- 
tive Student  I.D.  Card  (day  or  nigtit 
programs)  and  receive  a  free  small 
soft  drink  or  small  coffee  with  any 
sandwich  purchase. 
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Editorials 


Who's  Listening? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


by  Marcia  A.  Maclnnis 

"Welcome  to  Beacon  Hill 
Community  College  where  the 
learning  never  stops,-  and  you 
[students]  are  the  professors." 
This  was  the  opening  remark  of 
Lt.  Governor  Murphy's  speech 
given  at  Conununity  College 
Recognition  Day  on  Beacon 
HUl. 

I  couldn't  help  wondering- 
what  kind  of  Commumty  Col- 
lege is  Beacon  Hill?  Do  the 
lights  work  consistently?  Is  the 
heat  warm  enough  to  keep 
teeth  from  chattering?  Does 
Beacon  Hill  Community  Col- 
lege (BHCC)  have  any  copy 
machines  that  work? 

Does  BHCC  have  an  open 
enrollment  policy?  Or  has  that 
been  changed  because  of  a  lack 
of  funding?  Has  BHCC  had  to 
cut  staffmg?  Can  Beacon  Hill 
Community  College  afford  to 
have  snow  removed  from  its 
parking  lots?  Does  Beacon  Hill 
have  a  library  that  can  stay  open 
on  the  weekends? 

When  the  Lt.  Governor  in- 
vited students  to  speak  to  her 
about  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity colleges,  I  expected  to  here 
from  students.  Instead,  every- 
body who  was  anybody  on  Bea- 
con Hill  spoke  about  the  impor- 
tance of  education.  The  Sena- 
tors and  Legislators  said  educa- 
tion is  the  number  one  invest- 
ment for  Massachusetts. 

They  said  without  education, 
we,  as  a  state,  can  not  continue 
to  grow.  They  talked  about 
coming  from  poor  families  and 
struggling  to  make  it.  Some 
even  came  through  the  commu- 
nity college  system. 
They  said  if  you  want  wisdom, 
talk  to  the  student  senate.  They 
agreed  thai  Massachusetts 
community  colleges  are  "The 
Gateway  To  The  American 
Dream." 


They  talked  and  talked  and 
:alked,  and  while  they  were 
peaking  and  the  students  were 
.istening,  I  noticed  one  young 
man  sitting  quietly  on  the  stage. 
He  didn't  wear  a  button  that 
said,  "I  am  a  Community  Col- 
lege Lover!"]  only  noticed  him 
because,  as  the  speakers  ro- 
tated from  chair  to  leaem,  said 
theirpiece,  greeted  friends,  and 
rushed  off  to  other  commit- 
ments, he  didn't  move.  He  just 
sat  quietly,  waiting.  Listening. 
Finally  he  was  introduced, 
with  an  apology  from  the  mod- 
erator, because  this  man  was 
scheduled  to  speak  an  hour 
earlier.  When  he  stood,  I  could 
see  the  strain  of  waiting  on  his 
face. 

The  man,  Michael  Donovan, 
a  student  trustee  from  Mid- 
dlesex Community  College, 
was  the  only  student  to  speak  at 
the  presentation. 

He  spoke  of  the  hardships 
suffered  by  all  community  col- 
leges because  of  the  budget 
cuts. 

He  spoke  of  the  struggle  most 
students  have  while  working 
and  attending  school.  He  re- 
minded the  legislature  that  if 
the  budget  is  cut,  fees  will  in- 
crease as  will  the  hours  these 
students  must  work. 

He  requested  that  the  legisla- 
ture halt  the  budget  cuts  be- 
cause of  the  efferts  on  open 
enrollment,  both  now  and  in 
the  future. 

He  asked  an  important  ques- 
tion: what  does  a  rejection  let- 
ter from  a  community  college 
say  about  our  ideal  of  "The 
Gateway  to  the  American 
Dream?" 

Donovan  spoke,  and  no  one 
listened. 

In  the  back  of  the  hall  re- 


freshments were  being  served. 
As  Donovan  raised  his  voice  to 
be  heard-the  volume  in  the 
room  increased.  From  behind 
me  came  an  angry  shhhhh! 

Next  to  Donovan,  a  TV  jour- 
nalist was  making  a  "take."  He 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  stage 
and  repeated  into  a  mike  at 
least  five  times  "President  Day 
of  Cape  Cod  Community  Col- 
lege says,  'The  difference  be- 
tween reality  and  rhetoric  is 
vast."' 

The  distance  between  reah'ty 
and  this  journalist  was  four 
feet,  but  he  was  to  busy  to  listen. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  everybody 
who  was  anybody  was  too  busy 
to  listen. 

"The  Gateway  to  the  Ameri- 
can Dream"  is  replete  with  cold 
buildings,  buses  that  don't 
start,  supply  shortages,  strange 
^  class  schedules,  closed  hbrar- 
ies,  cancelled  classes,  increased 
fees,  and  broken  equipment. 

The  struggles  that  we  as 
^  members  of  the  commumty 
j  colleges  of  Massachusetts  are 
j  enduring  for  higher  education 
■  are  real,  if  not  somewhat  un- 
usual; they  can  not  be  ignored 
or  white  washed  with  rhetoric. 
So,  Lt.  Governor  Murphy,  I 
have  attended  Beacon  Hill 
'  Community  College.  I  now 
understand  why  one  reporter 
called  the  presentation  a  "dog 
and  pony  show."  It  was  not  an 
easy  day. 

Nevertheless,  I  encourage 
the  "students"  from  Beacon 
Hill  to  attend  a  real  commumty 
college  where  the  actual 
struggle  for  an  education  never 
ends.  But  come  quickly-before 
"The  Gateway  to  the  American 
Dream"  either  falls  off  its 
hinges,  or  is  locked  for  good. 


From  the  Editor's  Desk: 

High  Court's  Low  Decision 


By  Matthew  M.  Igoe 

During  a  time  of  war,  govern- 
ments often  take  the  liberty  of 
suspending  the  rights  of  their 
citizens  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  State.  Last 
week,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coun 
made  such  a  decision  when  it 
reversed  a  lower  court's  ruling 
on  a  case  involving  the  war  on 
drugs.  The  Court  ruled,  in  es- 
sence, that  anyone  who  looks  as 
though  they  may  be  involved  in 
the  trafficking  of  drugs  can  be 
stopped,  questioned,  and 
searched  with  the  only  prob- 
able cause  being  appearance. 
In  otherwords,  one's  basic  right 
to  privacy  Under  the  Fourth 
Amendment  will  be  suspended 
should  that  person  act  or  dress 
in  a  manner  that  would  suggest 
that  he  or  she  is  a  drug  courier. 

The  case  which  made  it's  way 
to  the  nation's  highest  court 
made  such  a  ruling  easy  to 


understand,  especially  with  the 
conservative 

element  of  today's  justices.  A 
man  buys  a  plane  ticket  in  cash 
for  a  flight  from  Honolulu  to 
Miami.  T>ie  man  is  dressed  in  a 
black  jumpsuit  and  is  adorned 
in  gold  chains.  Because  he 
checks  none  of  his  baggage, 
D.EA.  agents  who  have  been 
monitoring  him  since  he 
bought  his  ticket,  detain  him 
for  questioning.  Later,  after  a 
search  of  his  bags,  they  find  two 
pounds  of  cocaine.  In  a  lower 
court  the  man  is  found  to  have 
been  unjustly  searched  because 
of  lack  of  probable  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  D.EA..  The  Su- 
preme Court  saw  otherwise, 
saying  that  the  agents  had 
"reasonable  suspicion"  when 
they  apprehended  the  suspea. 
Of  course,  the  agents  made  a 
good  bust,  but  at  what  price  to 


American  civil  liberties?  If  citi- 
zens can  be  stopped  and 
searched  because  of  a  judge- 
ment call  in  the  field  by  drug 
agents,  does  this  not  give  them 
carte  blanche  to  conduct 
searches  as  th^  please?  Surely 
the  decision  of  the  court  will 
flood  lower  systems  with  cases 
involving  drug  agents,  as  well  as 
the  police,  overstepping  the 
fine  line  of  civil  rights  which  this 
decision  has  made  all  the  more 
fragile.  The  Fourth  Amend- 
ment clearly  protects  the  right 
to  privacy,  and  the  security  of 
ones  own  person,  from  the 
powers  of  government.  The 
court  has  thus  created  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  by  it's  ruling. 
Yes,  we  must  stop  the  flow  of 
narcotics  with  all  means  pos- 
sible. We  cannot,  however, 
sidestep  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
reach  this  goal. 


Mickey  Mouse"  Remark 
Misunderstood 

I  was  a  bit  disturbed  by  some 
of  the  remarks  attributed  to  me 
by  Kris  Synder  in  her  article  on 
graduation  requirements  in  the 
March  23  issue.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  for  me  to  remember 
exactly  what  I  said  so  long  ago, 
but  I  think  it  wise  to  set  the 
record  straight  as  to  exactly 
what  I  intended  to  say,  lest 
members  of  our  college  com- 
munity be  led  astray. 

First  I  do  not  know  just  what 
courses  I  may  have  been  refer- 
ring to  as  "mickey  mouse." 
Certainly  they  were  not  the 
offerings  here  in  disciplines 
other  than  natural  and  social 
sciences.  In  common  viith  the 
other  members  of  this  faculty,  I 
know  better.  We  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  offering  such  "gut" 
courses  on  this  campus,  though 
1  am  sure  we  are  always  looking 
for  ways  to  improve  our  offer- 
ings. 

Second,  our  students  do  not 
transfer  into  continuing  educa- 
tion programs.  If  they  transfer, 
they  do  so  into  programs  aim- 
ing at  four-year  degrees  or 
other  forms  of  specialized 
study.  We  often  use  the  word 
"program"  rather  loosely  here 
and  this  is  an  instance  of  the 
confusion  which  can  result 

The  greatest  concern  of  the 
Graduation  Requirements 
Committee  is  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  our  graduates  leave  here 
with  a  reasonable  level  of 
knowledge  and  ability  to  prac- 
tice those  skills  which  will  make 
them  happier  and  more  useful 
citizens  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  been-flexible,  able 
to  solve  problems  and  readily 
adapt  to  new  situations,  aware 
oftheirvalues  and  their  reasons 
for  holding  them,  and  firmly 
grounded  in  ethics. 

George  A.  Hoar 
Professor  of  History  and  Phi- 
losophy 


Pledge  Should  Foster 
Global       Unity 

During  the  1988  Presi- 
dential campaign,  there  was  a 
lot  of  political  rhetoric  on  the 
subject  of  requiring  our  school 
children  to  daily  recite  the 
United  States  "Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance" to  the  flag.  The  inten- 
tions of  its  sponsors  were  to 
instill  in  our  children  a  patriot- 
ism and  a  pride  in  our  nation 
that  we,  as  adults,  have  lost  in 
recent  years. 

These  goals,  though  good 
in  intention,  are  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American 
people,  and  in  the  long  run, 
could  produce  a  catastrophic 
global  effect.  Before  this  issue 
comes  to  national  attention 
again,  we  need  to  reinvestigate 
the  consequences  of  this  action 
and  consider  a  praaical  solu- 
tion. 

Patriotic  acts  come  from 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  individu- 
als. As  we  have  seen  through- 
out the  world,  patriotism  can- 
not be  suggested,  lead,  or 
forced  by  governments.  In  a 


better  than  all  the  rest."  It  may 
be  true,  and  for  a  short  time  it 
may  boost  his  ego,  but  if  won't 
win  him  any  personality  con- 
tests. Let's  not  tell  the  world 
how  great  we  are,  let's  show 
them  in  our  actions. 

Like  our  forefathers,  live, 
once  again,  in  a  very  divided 
world.  Once  again,  we  need 
some  uniiying  force.  If  we,  the 
great  nation  that  we  are,  want 
to  take  the  leadership  that  we 
have  always  shown  in  the  past, 
let's  offer  the  world  a  practical 
solution.  Let's  offer  the  world  a 
new  pledge  of  allegiance—a 
pledge  that  we  can  be  proud  of, 
and  that  the  whole  world  can 
share.  Something  like: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  planet  Earth, 

to  make  it  a  better, 
healthier,  and  safer  world 
for  all  mankind. 
It's  a  simple  pledge,  but  it 
would  no  longer  isolate  us.  It's  a 
pledge  that  our  children  can 
choose  to  say  viith  pride.  It's  a 
pledge  we  can  offer  the  Soviet 
children,  the  Chinese  children, 
and  all  the  children  of  the 
world.  And  then  a  truly  kinder, 
gentler  America  could  walk 
proudly,  knowing  that  we've 
offered  solutions  to  problems— 
not  just  talked  about  them. 

Think  for  just  a  minute 
what  a  feeling  it  would  be  to 
wake  up,  knowing  that  all  chil- 
dren in  the  world  are  pledging, 


country  that  prides  itself  on  its  this  very  day,  to  make  this  ; 

preservation  of  the  rights  and  better  and  safer  place  for  all 

freedoms  of  individuals,  this  mankind.  Of  course,  we  may 

truly  would  be  a  giant  step  not  see  any  instant  results,  but 


backwards. 


In  the  early  years  of  a  have  created 
growing  and  divided  nation,  world, 
our  colonial  forefathers 
needed  such  a  pledge  to  invoke 
a  unity  they  did  not  have.  To- 
day, in  the  shadow  of  Cher- 
nobyl, acid  rain,  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  rain  forests  and 
ozone  layer,  we  clearly  see  that 
we  need  to  take  a  more  global 


m  a  generation  or  so,  we  may 


a    whole   new 


approach  in  everything  we  do. 
Keeping  this  antiquated 
pledge  would  be  an  act  of  isola- 
tionalism.  It's  the  equivalent  of 
the  biggest,  strongest,  and 
brightest  kid  on  the  block  going 
around,  singing,  "I'm  the  big- 
gest, strongest,  and  best.  I'm 


Then,  following  the  wis- 
dom of  our  children,  let  Con- 
gress adopt  this  new  Pledge. 
Wouldn't  you  feel  better  know- 
ing that  before  they  voted  on  a 
trillion  dollars  weapons  system 
that  day,  they,  too,  had  made 
this  pledge?  If  it  .only  crosses 


their  minds  for  an  instant, 
may  still  change  the  world. 
Soon,  other  countries  would 
adopt  this  same  Pledge.  It  can 
happen. 

We  need  to  set  the  ex- 
ample. We  need  to  do  it  now. 
We  need  all  of  your  help. 

Jerry  Schmeer 

Student 
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Those  Were  the  Days,  My  Friend 


Editor's  Note:  Leo  Lortie 
teaches  sociology  at  CCCC. 
He  was  asked  to  contribute 
his  article  to  this  on-going 
column. 

by  Leo  Lortie 


As  I  sit  at  my  desk,  having  just  read  the  daily  newspaper,  I  am 
thinking  about  this  year  of  1989  in  its  embryonic  stage  and  what 
fortuitous  events  Ue  ahead  for  society  and  for  my  own  personal 
life. 

I  am  well  aware  that  on?  can  impart  the  other.  As  I  ponder  the 
relationships,  iny  ihoughls  begin  to  drift  to  the  past.  I  try  to 
concentrate  on  the  future  and  think  of  what  might  be,  but  my 
mind  takes  me  back  twenty  years  to  what  was. 

The  year  1969  was  quite  an  eventful  one  for  me.  It  was  the  year 
in  which  I  received  my  master's  degree,  married  Dorothy 
Reagon,  and  began  my  teaching  career  at  St.  Francis  College  in 
Biddeford,  Maine.  When  I  reflect  upon  that  period  in  my  life,  the 
words  of  a  popular  folk  song  of  the  1960'scomes  to  mind-"those 
were  the  days,  my  friend.  I  thought  they'd  never  end." 

The  academicyear  of  1969-1970  was  certainly  a  year  of  turmoil 
on  the  college  campuses  in  stark  contrast  to  the  present  college 
environment.  In  1969,  many  students  were  not  only  upset  with 
the  Vietnam  War,  but  many  were  also  emersed  in  the  civil  rights 
and  women's  movements.  This  atmosphere  led  to  a  challenge  of 
authority  throughout  society's  institutions,  including  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

The  cry  from  students  was  for  relevancy  within  the  curriculum. 
It  was  not  always  easy  for  older  professors  to  convince  their 
students  that  what  they  had  been  teaching  for  the  past  thirty 
years  was  still  relevant  and  worth  studying  in  those  turbulent 
times.  Students  were  angry  and  rebellious. 

The  remaking  of  society  was  viewed  by  many  as  a  plausible 
goal— not  a  Utopian  concept  to  be  merely  discussed  within  the 
confines  of  academe.  The  ability  to  remake  American  society 
and  hence  impact  the  world  was  not  within  the  students'  grasp 
at  this  stage  in  their  lives,  but  manipulating  their  immediate 
environment  was. 

Students  with  a  certain  amount  of  societal  awareness  under- 
stood the  power  of  collective  action  (after  all,  they  had  been 
observing  various  social  movements  throughout  the  decade.) 
For  some,  the  college  was  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  society  with 
its  hierarchical  authority  structure,  stratification  of  faculty,  and 
stifling  bureaucratic  rules  governing  student  campus  life.  Their 
cry  was  "if  we  can't  immediately  change  the  world  we  are 
certainly  going  to  change  this  place!" 

Enter  the  "rookie"  as  he  embarks  upon  his  teaching  career. 

I  cannot  recall  all  of  the  specifics  of  my  first  day  "on  the  job" 
such  as  what  the  weather  was  like,  the  number  of  my  classroom, 
or  who  was  sitting  in  the  first  row.  But  I  do  recall  that  I  was 
extremely  anxious  (scared  would  be  a  more  precise  description.) 
Although  1  was  only  a  few  months  removed  from  being  a  student 
and  was  still  under  the  age  of  thirty.  I  sensed  that  acceptance  by 
my  class  was  not  going  to  be  easy. 

The  advantage  that  I  had  over  older  professors  was  that  the 
courses  I  was  assigned  to  teach  were  perceived  by  students  as 
having  relevancy.  However,  I  was  to  discover  later  that  relevancy 
would  not  by  enough  for  my  discipline. 

A  common  refrain  was  "if  sociology  cannot  change  society, 
what  the  hell  good  is  it!?"  I  might  also  add  that  my  image  with 
students  was  not  helped  by  the  fart  that  my  hair  was  cut  short 
while  everyone  else's  was  stylishly  long. 

On  that  first  day  of  class,  I  was  wearing  a  white  Shirt,  tie,  and 
winged-tipped  shoes.  I  could  read  the  suspicion  in  their  eyes,  it 
said,  "what  kind  of  under-thirty  male  in  1969  would  dress  like 
that?"  It  was  too  late  to  borrow  my  father's  working  shirt,  my 
cousin's  boots,  and  an  old  Beatle  wig  that  belonged  to  a  friend. 
There  I  stood  in  front  of  my  first  class  totally  exposed  as  a 
member  of  the  establishment,  three  days  before  my  twenty- 
eighth  birthday. 

The  academic  year  1969-1970  was  one  of  highs  and  all  to  many 
lows.  On  the  job  training  is  not  easy  in  the  teaching  profession. 
A  classroom  crowded  with  students  can  still  by  a  very  lonely 
place  for  the  teacher  who  doesn't  know  what  he/she  is  doing. 
Graduate  students  may  become  teaching  assistants  and  occa- 
sionally step  in  front  of  a  class  to  conduct  discussions  based  on 
the  professor's  most  recent  lecture.  But  that  is  not  the  proper 
preparation  for  a  future  teacher. 

The  fall  semester  of  1969  caused  me  to  do  quits  a  bit  of  soul 
searching  regarding  the  career  choice  I  had  made.  After  seven 
years  of  college,  I  felt  that  I  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge.  Well,  I  soon  discovered  that  I  did  not 
know  was  much  as  I  thought  I  did.  TTiere  were  days  when  I  felt 
inadequate  for  the  task  at  hand. 


My  classes  were  very  large  (sociology  was  very  popular  then), 
methodology  for  transmitting  the  knowledge  that  I  did  possess. 
Insecurity,  discouragement,  and  disillusionment  were  not 
emotions  that  were  foreign  to  me  that  first  semester  of  my 
teaching  career.  There  were  times  when  I  felt  that  resigning  my 
position  and  becoming  a  Maine  lumberjack  was  an  appealing 
alternative  to  how  I  was  presently  earning  my  living.  I  was 
desperately  trying  to  grasp  the  sense  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
professional  teacher  at  a  timewhen  the  conditionson  the  college 
campuses  precluded  an  easy  transition  from  student  to  teacher. 

The  struggles  of  the  fall  semester  were  mostly  personal  ones 
as  I  tried  to  adjust  to  my  new  career.  The  spring  semester 
brought  an  added  dimension  to  the  problems  of  my  "rookie 
season." 

St.  Francis  College  was  not  immune  to  the  turmoil  and  chaos 
that  hit  the  college  campuses  throughout  out  the  country  in 
protest  over  American  foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  recall 
staying  up  one  evening  until  2:00  a.m.  writing  and  poUshing  a 
lecture  (new  teachers  very  seldom  have  anything  prepared  in 
advance)  to  be  delivered  to  a  Minority  Relations  class  later  that 
day.  In  the  meantime,  the  news  broke  that  President  Nixon  had 
secretly  sanrtioned  the  bombing  of  Cambodia. 

By  the  time  I  arrived  on  campus,  the  college  was  in  turmoil. 
Students  were  milling  about  outside  the  college  entrances 
refusing  to  enter.  Some  teachers  were  trying  to  convince  stu- 
dents to  go  to  class,  others  were  joining  the  student  boycott.  I 
went  dirertly  to  my  classroom  to  see  if  any  students  were  eagerly 
waiting  to  hear  gems  of  wisdom  from  my  laboriously  prepared 
lerture— but  not  a  chance.  Chairs  had  been  stacked  in  front  of  the 
classroom  doors,  preventing  entrance.  Students  were  patrolling 
the  corridors  in  a  para-military  fashion,  precluding  any  system- 
atic classroom  instmrtion. 

However,  the  days  that  followed  added  perspertive  to  my  view 
of  the  teaching  role.  Meetings  were  orgariized,  spontaneous 
student  conferences  occured.  I  began  to  see  many  of  my  students 
in  a  different  light.  They  were  certainly  not  a  homogeneous 
group. 

Giving  a  structured  lerture  in  a  formal  academic  setting  can  be 
a  very  impersonal  experience  for  all  cor:cemed.  But  intcrarting 
with  students  under  conditions  which  are  not  instituaonaliz.ea 
allows  for  the  total  involvement  of  the  self.  Roles  becomes  less 
specifically  defined. 

American  foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  and  its  impart  upon 
college  campuses  constituencies  began  to  relate  to  one  another 
in  ways  that  went  beyond  previously  established  patterns.  Con- 
versations were  occurring  between  people  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  interacting.  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  always  necessary 
for  individuals  to  have  unanimity  of  thought  in  order  to  experi- 
ence empathy. 

I  also  have  discovered  that  it  was  not  beneficial  to  view  others 
exclusively  through  the  perspective  of  a  specific  role— such  as 
college  professor.  During  my  first  semester  of  college  teaching, 
I  was  preoccupied  with  defying  my  formal  role  as  a  teacher.  My 
emphasis  was  on  the  mechanical  transmission  of  accumulated 


knowledge.  I  was  talking  to  a  "sea  of  faces."  I  just  did  not  know 
my  students! 

But  during  that  turbulent  spring  semester  of  1970, 1  became 
aware  of  the  multifaceted  asperts  of  the  teaching  role.  Not  only 
did  I  begin  to  listen  to  students  as  individuals,  but  I  began  to 
communicate  to  them  who  I  was  as  an  individual.  I  began  to 
speak  of  my  ideals,  goals,  and  concerns. 

I  recall  one  evening  talking  for  hours  with  a  group  of  students 
who  were  planning  to  boycott  their  graduation,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  following  day.  They  felt  that  they  needed  to  make 
a  statement  about  the  Vietnam  War. 

Having  a  sense  of  social  consciousness  and  being  committed 
to  a  cause  is  indeed  admirable.  But  boycotting  their  graduation 
after  four  years  of  effort  and  expense  was,  to  me,  the  wrong 
statement  to  the  wrong  people.  Their  parents  had  aheady 
arrived  for  the  ceremonies,  some  staying  in  the  dormitories, 
others  at  local  motels. 

We  talked  at  great  length  that  evening.  We  talked  about  the 
war,  poverty,  racism,  etc.  But  I  also  made  sure  that  we  talked 
about  parents  and  how  they  fit  into  the  pirture  of  who  and  what 
weare.Finally,very  late  that  evening,  they  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  graduation  exercises.  All  but  one,  that  is,  who  saw  himself 
on  the  threshold  of  his  revolutionary  commitment  {I  have  this 
feeling  that  he  probably  became  an  insurance  salesman  in 
Harrisburg,  PA.) 

Today,  I  reflert  back  upon  those  days.  Sometimes  lessons 
learned  are  occasionally  forgotten.  The  mechanical  transmis- 
sion of  knowledge  periodically  occurs.  Also,  I  am  not  always  as 
familiar  with  my  students  as  I  should  or  would  like  to  be  (an 
easier  task  at  a  small,  residential  college.)  I  may  not  always  live 
up  to  the  standards  I  have  established  for  myself,  but  the 
academic  year  1969-1970  taught  me  what  they  should  be. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  and  the  social  concerns  of  students 
have  not  remained  static.  Yet  I  still  seethe  faces  of  some  of  those 
former  students.  I  see  them  not  only  when  I  close  my  eyes  and 
reminisce,  but  when  I  stand  in  front  of  a  class  or  have  a  student 
conference  in  my  office.  Hair  and  clothmg  styles  have  changed, 
but  I  see  the  faces. 

Ah!  Yes!  "Those  were  the  days,  my  friend.  I  thought  they'd 
never  end."  In  some  ways,  they  haven't,  an  I'm  very  pleased 
about  that. 


You  Can't  Teach  an  old  Dog. 


by  Nancy  Richard 

Some  people  are  klutzy  by 
nature.  I  am  one  of  them.  If 
there  is  catsup  on  the  table,  my 
sleeve  is  in  it.  If  there  is  a  shght 
irregularity  in  the  Hoor,  I  will 
trip  on  it.  If  there  is  wet  paint 
within  a  20  mile  radius  of  me,  I 
will  lean  on  it. 

Once,  when  I  was  a  manager 
for  a  large  sales  company,  I  was 
required  to  wear  a  white  suit  to 
a  conference  north  of  Boston. 
My  husband,  with  his  infinite 
understanding  of  my  nature, 
made  me  drive  to  Danvers  with 
a  Hefty  Trash  Bag  over  my 
clothes. 

That  is  why,  when  I  broke  my 
loe  climbing  up  the  stairs  in  the 
Commons  Building  during  reg- 
istration last  Fall,  no  one  was 
particularly  surprised,  except 
me. 

To  put  my  injury  in  its  proper 
perspertive.  I  must  explain 
that,  to  my  knowledge,  I  have 
never  before  actually  broken  a 
bone.  Somehow,  my  previous 
accidents  have  always  involved 
only  food,  bruises,  and  blood. 


so  after  kicking  the  cement 
step,  I  assumed  the  pain  was 
only  temporary  and  would  soon 
go  away.  This  was  a  mistake. 

Instead  of  a  quick  'ouch'  that 
I  could  forget  about  in  ten 
minutes,  my  toe  grew  to  the  si2c 
of  a  Kahn's  extra  large  hot  dog 
and  felt  like  it  was  being  sawed 
off  by  a  rusty  steak  knife. 

By  1 1  that  evening,  long  after 
the  Medical  Center  was  closed, 
I  decided  that  my  toe  was  truly 
injured.  I  braced  myself  for  a 
long  night. 

Enthroning  myself  upon  the 

couch  with  pillow  barricades  to 
protert  the  offended  digit,  I 
took  three  Extra-strength  Tyle- 
nol. When  they  didn't  work,  I 
attempted  to  drink  myself  into 
a  stupor.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  this  was  not  a  success. 
An  hour  later,  I  was  awake,  cold 
sober,  in  extreme  pain,  and 
quite  hungover. 

As  so  often  happens  at  2:30  in 
the  morning,  the  house  was 
humming.  I  could  hear  the  re- 
frigerator running,  the  clocks 


ticking,  and  the  blood  rushing 
in  my  ears. 

To  drown  out  the  noise,  I  put 
on  my  Walkman  and  listened  to 
Pink  Floyd  for  an  hour.  Then  I 
tuned  intoTchaikovsky's"1812 
Overture"  until  my  toe  began 
to  throb  in  time  to  the  cannons. 

For  once,  I  was  thrilled  to  see 
the  dawn. 

After  classes  that  day,  I  went 
to  the  doctor.  He  poked  and 
prodded,  then  he  x-rayed.  He 
gave  me  some  pills  to  reduce 
the  sweUing.  a  tastefully  ap- 
pointed blue  surgical  sandal, 
and  a  large  bottle  of  asprin  with 
Codeine  to  help  me  sleep  at 
night.  I  was  so  grateful,  I  genu- 
flected out  of  his  office. 

One  would  assume  that  this 
unpleasant  experience  would 
have  made  me  a  bit  more  cau- 
tious, but  unfortunately,  I  can't 
resist  my  own  clumsy  nature. 

Last  week,  I  kicked  my  locker 
because  the  door  wouldn't 
shut,  and  guess  what?  This  time 
I  had  boots  on,  so  it's  only  a 
sprain.  Thank  goodness  I  kept 
the  pills. 


LRC  Should  Clarify  Ten 
Minute  Cut-Off  Policy 

On  Saturday,  4/8,  after  rush- 
ing through  microfilm  research 
to  meet  the  LRC's  1:00  closing 
time,  I  hurried  to  the  second 
floor  to  get  a  few  books.  I'd 
made  a  list  of  the  catalog  num- 
bers and  would  have  gotten 
them  inside  of  two  mmutes.  It 
was  12:50  and  the  security 
guard  was  in  the  process  of 
locking  the  door 

I  asked  a  librarian  if  I  could 
just  get  a  few  books  and  prom- 
ised I'd  leave  the  building  be- 
fore 1:00,  She  told  me  to  come 
back  Sunday  between  1:00  and 
5:00-  I  explained  that  I  had  to 
work  and  she  replied,  "I  don't 
care." 

"It's  just  like  a  department 
store,"  she  added,  trying  to  jus- 
tify the  premature  closing. 

Excuse  the  sarcasm,  but  I'm 
not  a  last  minute  shopper  at  a 
white  sale-  I'm  a  full-time  stu- 
dent with  two  part-time  jobs.  If 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  LRC  to 
deny  access  to  students  ten 
minutes  before  the  actual  clos- 
ing time,  then  it  should  be 
posted  or  the  closing  lime 
changed  to  12:50. 

In  a  time  when  budget  cuts 
and  economic  pressures  place 
students  between  a  rock  and 
hard  place,  a  little  kindness 
goes  a  lot  further  than  the  kind 
of  apathy  I  experienced  Satur 
day. 

Incidentally,  I  asked  a  Hyan- 
nis  Public  Library  employee  if 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  such 
prartices.  They  are  not. 

Ellen  A.  Bums 
Student 
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Student  Commentary 


The  Protest  That  Didn't  Happen-Or  Did  It? 


by  Marcia  Maclnnis  and  David 
Thomas  Verkade 

On  January  5.  1989.  a  Steer- 
ing Committee  was  formed  to 
develop  strategies  for  protest- 
ing the  proposed  State  budget 
cuts  in  education.  The  main 
strategies  were  to  begin  a  letter 
writing  campaign  aimed  at  the 
State  House,  to  inundate  the 
legislature  with  phone  calls,  to 
educate  the  communities  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  to  the  needs 
of  higher  education,  and  to 
stage  a  protest  on  Boston 
Common. 

When  Gretchen  M.  Grabau, 
a  reporter,  who  attended  the 
meetmgs  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee was  interviewed,  she 
responded.  "Bythe  time  school 
started  no  one  had  made  any 


progress-it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Steering  Committee  had 
something  wrong  with  its 
alignment... They  seemed  more 
concerned  with  producing 
dates  than  informing  students 
of  the  strategies  involved  in  the 
protest." 

As  a  result  the  letter  writing 
campaign  was  less  than  sucess- 
ful-40  students  attended  the 
emergency  meeting,  and  it  was 
only  after  one  student  sug- 
gested a  table  in  the  cafeteria 
that  the  general  student  popu- 
lation was  able  to  respond  in  an 
informed,  responsible  manner. 

The  student  who  made  the 
suggestion  was  told  that  the 
Senate  would  have  to  first  vote 
on  the  idea.  When  the  student 
responded,  "We  think  this  is 


important,  we  will  set  up  a 
booth  ourselves,"  the  Senate 
immediately  reacted,  and  set 
up  the  booth. 

When  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee was  asked  about  the  failure 
of  the  letter  writing  campaign 
they  accredited  it  to  "the  snow 
and  student  apathy." 

When  students  were  asked 
about  the  lack  of  interest  most 
responded,  "I  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about."  Once 
informed,  these  students  were 
more  than  willing  to  become 
involved. 

The  CCCC  Student  Senate 
took  a  leadership  position,  re- 
garding the  protest,  begirming 
on  the  5th  of  January,  John 
Crowninshield,  Senate  Presi- 
dent, and  Tim  Crowninshield, 


Student  Trustee,  were  ap- 
pointed Co-Chairs  of  the  State- 
wide Community  College  Pro- 
test Commission. 

He  organized  and  chaired 
meetingswith  11  other  commu- 
nity colleges  in  an  effort  to 
formulate  a  cohesive  message 
aimed  at  the  State  House.  This 
committee  decided  to  accom- 
pany the  other  state  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  March 
29  protest. 

Although  the  date  for  the 
protest  was  decided  in  Febru- 
ary, the  committee  held  the 
date  until  mid  March.  At  that 
time,  small  unreadable  flyers 
were  distributed  throughout 
the  college. 

One  student  commented, 
"What?  Those  flyers  looked 


like  dental  hygiene  posters;  so 
no  one  read  them."  That  same 
student  asked  why  there  was 
not  a  sign  like  the  one  on  the 
wall  of  the  cafeteria  advertising 
a  Senate  sponsored  dance. 

On  March  2S  students  who 
had  signed  up  to  go  to  the  pro- 
test in  Boston  began  receiving 
phone  calls  informing  them 
that  the  protest  had  been 
cancelled.  45  students  from  this 
coDege  plaimed  to  attend. 

When  John  Crowninshield 
was  asked  why  he  cancelled  the 
bus  from  CCCC,  he  said  that  he 
had  received  a  phone  call  from 
John  Theriault,  Student  Re- 
gent, telling  him  that  the  entire 
protest  had  been  cancelled. 
Crowninshield  then  spoke  to 
student    leaders    at    UMass/ 


Amherst,  who  said  the  protest 
would  go  as  scheduled,  and  that 
UMass/Boston  was  planning 
to  attend. 

Crowninshield  slated,  "We 
felt  our  efforts  would  be  in  vain. 
Pausing,  Crowninshield  said, 
"We  should  have  gone."  CCCC 
was  not  the  only  college  to  re- 
ceive this  message  from  Th- 
ereialt. 

Brian  Hayes  of  Bridgewater 
State  College  said,  "Theriault 
decided  not  to  endorse  the 
protest  for  political  reasons. 
Instead  of  taking  his  name  off 
the  protest,  he  attempted  to 
cancel  it." 

When  leaders  at  UMass/ 
Amherst  received  the  cancella- 
tion message,  they  contacted 


Salem  State  College,  which  was 
sponsoring  the  event.  Salem 
State  verified  that  the  protest 
was  being  held. 

UMass/Amherst  responded 
by  sending  a  speaker,  but  no 
students.  Many  colleges  in  the 
State  reacted  similarly.  Instead 
of  the  projected  onslaught  of 
informed,  active  students, 
three  hundred  people  repre- 
senting all  the  state  colleges 
and  universities  of  Massachu- 
setts met  on  the  Common. 

The  damage  had  been  done. 


March  29Pprotest  on  Boston  Common. 


photo  by  David  Thomas  Verkade 
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"We  Should  have  Gone" 


John  Crowninshield 


Letter  writing  at  the  CCCC  emergency  budget  meeting. 

Beacon  Hill  Holds  Classes 

by  Marcia  A.  Maclnnis 


Photo    by    David    Wrighlson 


Governor  Dukakis  declared  21  March  1989 
"Coniimunity  College  Recognition  Day."  On  that 
day,  fifteen  community  colleges  gathered  on  Bea- 
con Hill  in  an  unprecedented  showing  of  unity 
between  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association, 
the  Mass  Community  College  Council,  and  the 
Mass  Community  College  Trustee's  Association  - 
the  message?  Halt  the  budget  cuts! 

"Good  morning  and  welcome  to  Beacon  Hill 
Community  College,  where  the  learning  never 
stops  and  you  [students]  are  the  professors."  These 
words,  spoken  by  Lt.  Governor  Evelyn  Murphy, 
conveyed  a  message  of  support  from  Beacon  Hill  to 
community  colleges  statewide. 
Professors,  staff  members,  and  students  united  in 
force  to  remind  the  legislature  of  the  damages 
done  by  cutting  an  already  insufficient  budget. 

Michael  Donovan,  Student  Trustee  of  Middlesex 
Community  College,  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
the  community  colleges'  policy  of  open  admission 
and  affordable  tuition  for  all  applicants. 

"Without  Middlesex  I  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college,"  Donovan  said, 
adding  that  the  reality  of  higher  education  is  hard 
work.  "Ninety  percent  of  all  students  at  Middlesex 
work  over  20  hours  a  week,  as  the  budget  is  cut,  fees 


increase,  and  so  do  the  hours  that  these  students 
must  work.  If  access  is  denied  because  of  financial 
or  academic  reasons  then  the  community  suffers 
both  in  the  short  and  long  term . ' ' 


Students  :ind  facuhy  milled  around  the  rotunda 
greeting  old  Iriends  and  meeting  new  supporters. 
Community  college  banners  hung  from  the  marble 
staircases  proclaiming  pride  and  excellence  in 
education. 

North  Shore  Community  College  provided  mu- 
sicthroughout  the  presentation  and  a  collaborative 
video  was  viewed  by  participants.  A  buffet  lunch 
was  served  after  the  presentation  and  all  were 
invited  to  attend. 


Michael  Donovan,  Student  Tntstee  of  Middlesex  Community  College 

In  a  television  interview  after  the  presentation, 
when  asked  if  he  received  any  reassurance  or  relief 
from  the  government.  President  Day  .said,  "There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  rhetoric  and  reality, 
the  bottom  line  is  dollars." 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


College  to  Host  Choral 
Festival 


by  Maurice  Rondeau 

On  Sunday  April  16,  The 
CCCC  Chorus  will  host  the 
New  England  Junior  College 
Choral  Festival.  The  event, 
held  annually,  is  one  of  the 
many  programs  that  the  chorus 
sponsors. 

According  to  Robert  Kidd, 
director  of  the  college 
chorus,"To  continually  host  a 
function  like  this  adds  to  the 
prestige  of  the  college.  We 
hosted  it  only  two  years  ago." 
Kidd  added,  "this  is  the  first 
time  in  nearly  fifteen  years  that 
the  Greater  Hartford  Commu- 
nity College  has  participated  in 
the  festival.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  them  rejoin  us." 

"To  continuously  host  a 

function  like  this  adds  to  the 

prestige  of  the  college." 

Robert  Kidd 

Director  of  Chorus 


There  are  four  other  colleges 
involved  in  the  festival  from 
places  as  far  away  asMattatuck, 
Connecticut  and  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Among  them  are 
Community  College  of  Rhode 
Island,  Greenfield  Community 
College,  Greater  Hartford 
Community  College,  and  Mat- 
taluck  Community  College. 
Each  college  will  perform  a 
brief  program  and  then  form  a 
massed  choir  of  over  200  voices 
for  a  final  performance.  This 
year  the  massed  choir  will  per- 
form Randall  Thompson's 
"Alleluia",  a  piece  originally 
written  for  the  opening  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in 
1940. 

The  concert,  open  to  the 
entire  college  and  the  commu- 
nity, starts  at  5  p.m.  in  the  Main 
Theater  at  the  Arts  Center. 


April  Brings 

May  Fools 

by  Andrew  Z.  Ojala 

A  hilarious  comedy  is  in  the  wings  for  the  Janus  Players- 
Fools,  by  Neil  Simon.  One  rehearsal  convinced  me  this  comedy 
is  just  that-a  very  funny  play.  Set  in  19th  century  Russia,  fools 
is  a  light-hearted  analysis  of  self-esteem  and  personal  intelli- 
gence. 

Even  the  director,  Del  Wills,  had  uncontrollable  fits  of  laugh- 
ter simply  watching  and  listening  to  the  auditions  for  various 
roles. 

This  comedy  will  make  for  an  evening  of  laughs  and  for  an 
astute  observation  of  human  nature.  Scheduled  performances 
of  Fools  are  for  May  5  and  6,  at  8:00  p.m.  and  May  7,  at  2:00 
p.m.,  in  the  Studio  Theater. 
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1990 
Wants  You,.. 

'o  submit  short  f/ction, 

non-fiction, 

poetry,  photography, 

ortivortc,  etc. 

V.  I  i.;thor  you  are  a  student  or  staff 

member,  your  submissions  are 

welcome. 

Submissions  must  be 

typed,  double-spaced.  Include  author's 

name  and  phone  number. 

No  more  than  three. 

Please  place  submissions  under  Pat  McGraw'£ 

office  door,  N.  203. 

Submissions  will  not  t}e  returnedl 
Please  keep  copies. 

Deadline  is  12/8/891 


Kyra~Multimedia 

Artist  Honors 
Women  with  Art 

by  Mamie  Weaver 

Kyra,  a  multi-media  artist  in  painting,  sculpture,  video  and 
performance  from  Hollywood,  Florida,  lectured  on  her  studies 
of  ancient  Goddesses  and  her  own  art  work  Friday  March  24  in 
lecture  hall  C. 

Kyra  became  interested  in  the  field  of  art  at  an  early  age  and 
went  on  to  major  in  fine  arts  at  Arizona  State  University.  There, 
very  little  was  mentioned  on  behalf  of  women  in  history.  "I  didn't 
believe  it,"  she  said.  "Freshman  year  I  started  to  research  how 
my  sex  contributed  to  society." 

She  presently  teaches  at  Broward  Community  College  as 
professor  of  studio  art  and  art  history.  In  her  free  time  Kyra,  her 
husband,  students,  and  volunteers  perform  rituals  in  honor  of 
various  ancient  Goddesses. 

Like  a  number  of  other  contemporary  American  artists,  Kyra 
creates  performances  which  honor  ancient  deities.  In  1978,  Kyra 
began  an  ongoing  series  of  rituals  called  "The  Magic  Circle 
Goddess  Series."  Starting  in  Florida,  these  performances  have 
also  taken  place  in  Virginia,  Arizona,  and  even  Greece  at  a 
temple  site  of  Athena,  Goddess  of  wisdom  and  war. 

The  design  for  each  ritual  varies  according  to  the  medium  in 
which  Kyra  is  working  and  the  particular  Goddess  being  wor- 
shipped. Whether  she  performs  her  ceremonies  indoors  or  out, 
most  often  she  uses  a  serpent  motif,  an  ancient  Goddess  symbol, 
which  at  one  time  held  a  positive  connotation. 

Kyra's  use  of  rocks  and  feathers  in  her  artwork  unites  the 
elements  of  earth  and  sky.  Circular  patterns  represent  the  sun 
and  semi-circular  patterns  represent  the  moon. 

Indoors,  Kyra's  installations  are  smaller,  and  often  include  an 
altar  and  paintings.  In  the  performance  dedicated  to  the  God- 
dess Coatli  cue,  Kyra  displayed  a  triptych  self-portrait  presenting 
herself  being  born  out  of  the  Goddess.  Outdoors,  her  presenta- 
tions become  much  more  elaborate  and  spread  out  to  include 
nature's  surrounding  landscape.  Inside  or  outside,  Kyra  and  her 
entourage  chant  and  dance  to  celebrate  and  honor  the  chosen 
Goddess. 

Kyra  praises  many  different  Goddesses  -  the  more  well  known 
including  Persephone.  Demeter,  Rhea,  Medusa,  and  Athena. 
But  she  also  recognizes  some  of  the  nearly-forgotten  Goddesses 
such  as  Chicomecoati  (a  South  American  Goddess  worshipped 
by  American  Indian  tribes,)  Coatlicue  (worshipped  by  Aztecs 
and  Mexicans,)  and  Sekhmet  (Nature  Goddess  of  Egypt.) 

Marie  Canaves,  professor  of  art  history  at  CCCC,  befriended 
Kyra  through  a  mutual  friend  in  1985  and  two  years  later  joined 
her  performance  in  honor  of  Sekhmet  at  Key  Biscayne,  Rorida. 
Today,  while  teaching  art  history  I  and  II,  Canaves  includes  a 
few  slides  of  Kyra's  work  along  with  other  contemporary  Ameri- 
can and  European  women  artists.  "I  want  my  students  to  see  the 
cormection  between  the  art  of  the  ancients  and  contemporary 
art."  said  Canaves. 

In  the  early  1970s.  Kyra  began  colored  pencil  drawings  of 
tropical  birds  and  a  series  of  controversial  male  nude  figures. 
Her  meticulous,  lively  bird  drawings  evoked  Florida  fiora  and 
fauna  with  their  vivid,  intense  colors,  fiowing  lines  and  obvious 
erotic  undersea  motifs. 

"Her  work  pulsates  with  life."  said  Canaves.  Kyra  kept  the 
same  sensual  atmosphere  in  her  male  nude  drawings.  Often  her 
drawings  include  self-portraits  of  she  and  her  husband.  Because 
of  her  provocative  subjects  and  their  depiction,  Kyra's  work  has 
been  censored.  She  has  shown  these  works  at  a  few  colleges  and 
avant-garde  galleries,  but  the  public  is  often  not  aware  of  the 
exhibitions  and  the  artist  asserts  that  reviews  are  suppressed. 

Disturbed  with  portraits  and  sculpture  of  only  nude  female 
figures  in  the  history  of  art,  Kyra  insists,  "Women  now  can  take 
on  a  dominant  role  of  observer,  analyzer  and  judge  of  the  male 
physique." 

"Without  the  Women's  Movement,  none  of  this  would  be 
possible."  adds  Canaves. 

Kyra  is  currently  working  on  two  books,  one  of  her  paintings 
of  male  nudes  and  the  second  on  ancient  Goddesses.  She  has 
also  proposed  a  chain  of  landscape  Goddess  monuments  for  the 
state  of  Florida. 

But  teaching  and  writing  are  her  priorities  until  next  fall  when 
she  has  tentatively  planned  another  ritual  performance  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  "Magic  Circle  Goddess  Series."  This  is  her  way 
of  acknowledging  and  enlightening  the  public  to  women's 
contributions  to  society,  past  and  present. 


Under  Milkwood: 
"A  Play  for  Voices" 


by  Andrew  Z.  Ojala 

Originally  commissioned  for 
the  BBC,  "Under  Milk  Wood" 
by  Dylan  Thomas  is  a  master- 
piece for  not  only  the  ears,  but 
for  eyes  and  soul  alike.  Almost 
poetic  in  nature,  the  play  is  sati- 
ated with  charming  word-play, 
alliteration,  and  message. 

Wednesday  evening's  per- 
formance by  the  Janus  Players 
in  the  main  auditorium  of  the 
CCCC  Arts  Center  (April  5) 
was  excellent. 

Colorful  scenery— sets,  props 
and  costuming— created  an  en- 
joyable confusion  for  the  eye; 
fast  paced  dialogue  and  intri- 
cate acting  demanded  the  full 
attention  of  the  audience. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  expe- 
rience the  play  would  have 
been  through  eyes  like  those  of 
Captain  Cat  (a  main  charaaer) 
who  was  blind.  The  play  was 
written  for  radio,  and  much  of 
its  complex  content  is  lost  on 
the  average  theater-goer,  who 
is  barragedwithboth  visual  and 
auditory  inform  at  ion-almost 
too  much  to  catch. 

Most  of  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses looked  fatigued  after 
the  show.  The  hasty  changing  of 
costumes  necessary  for  one 
person  to  play  several  different 
characters  all  within  scant  sec- 
onds of  each  other  is  quite  tir- 
ing. David  Hofmann  for  in- 
stance, played  seven  roles.  One 


of  his  most  clever  scenes  en- 
tailed leaping  from  a  dinner 
table  (where  he  was  seated 
reading  a  book)  to  a  bench 
several  feet  away.  At  this  bench 
he  became  Organ  Morgan  (a 
lunatic  Bach  fanatic)  with  the 
simple  addition  of  a  berib- 
boned  tophat  to  his  costume. 

It  was  scenes  like  that  one 
which  necessitated  the  almost 
trying  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

One's  patience  was  re- 
warded, however,  with  numer- 
ous scenes  which  brought  the 
tears  of  hearty  laughter  to  the 
eyes  of  most  who  witnessed  this 
fme  performance. 

The  play  was  Dylan  Thomas's 
last,  completed  only  a  month 
before  his  death  in  1953 .  It  is  set 
in  a  small  Welsh  fishing  village 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  early 
1900's,  and  consists  of  the 
poet's  humorous  views  of  vari- 
ous eccentrics  and  society.  The 
director  of  this  performance  at 
CCCC  was  David  Wills,  and  the 
choreographer  was  Donny 
Powers.  The  masterfully  de- 
signed set  which  enlivened  the 
stage  was  the  creation  of  Del- 
madean  Wills. 

The  play  was  performed  on 
opening  night  for  an  audience 
of  84,  and  by  Saturday  night, 
had  attracted  a  crowd  of  nearly 
250-a  smashing  success. 


Student  artist  Corinne  Pignolo  's  mural 

depicting  desert  scenes  is  on  permanent 
display  at  the  Aqua  Circus,  in  W.  Yarmouth. 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


CCCC  Dancers  move 
"Without  Interruptions" 


by  Mamie  Weaver. 

For  the  outsider  walking  by 
the  college  auditorium  on 
Wednesday  evenings  and 
Thursday  afternoons,  the 
goings-on  inside  might  seem 
quite  perplexing.  One  would 
see  bodies  being  grabbed  and 
thrown  while  at  the  same  time 
others  are  being  calm  and  gen- 
tly carressed. 

The  dancers  are  practicing  a 
piece  based  on  the  ups  and 
downs  of  relationships,  the 
basis  for  their  spring  concert. 
The  dancers  expanded  and 
enriched  various  everyday  af- 
fairs through  movcmenl.  The 
performance  itself  will  include 
several  works,  all  of  which  will 
share  this  single  concept. 

Since  the  beginning  of  spring 
semester,  The  College  Dance 
Club,  consisting  of  college  stu- 
dents and  community  mem- 
bers, has  been  meeting  every 
Wednesday  night  for  two  or 
more  hours  and  then  again 
during  Thursday's  activity  pe- 
riod. 

The  past  fall's  dance  per- 
formances consisted  mostly  of 
student  works  while  this 
spring's  productions  incorpo- 
rate both  student  and  company 
pieces.  For  the  first  time  this 
year  the  club  has  commissioned 
a  dance  piece  entitled  "With- 
out  Interruptions"    by   guest 


choreographer  Deborah  Wolf 
from  The  Concert  Dance 
Company  of  Boston  and  who 
has  been  described  by  the  Val- 
ley Advocate  of  Amherst  as  a 
"major  representative  of  the 
contemporary  dance  scene." 

"Without  Interruptions"  is  a 
comic  and  serious  dance  about 
the  mis-communications  that 
face  us  in  our  relationships," 
says  Joanne  Callum,  per- 
former, dance  club  director, 
and  Professor  of  Dance  at 
CCCC.  The  dance  involves 
speaking,  dancing,  and  acting, 
with  complicated  partnering  of 
women  lifting  men  and  men 
lifting  women.  A  rigorous, 
acrobatic  work,  it  has  proven 
extremely  challenging  for  its 
four  dancers,  two  each  on  dif- 
ferent nights. 

In  addition  to  "Without 
Interruptions,"  the  concert  will 
also  include  pieces  choreo- 
graphed and  directed  by 
Joanne  Callum,  Beth  Tinsley 
and  Lucille  Dyer.  In  her  piece, 
"Two  Couples  Plus  One,"  Cal- 
lum collaborates  with  com- 
poser, Jay  Hagenbuckle. 
Tinsle/s  "Breaking  Bonds"  is  a 
completion  of  a  dance  per- 
formed in  the  fall,  and  Dyer  will 
premiere  "Rosie."  Individual 
student  work  will  also  be  intro- 
duced. 


The  dance  club  has  been  ac- 
tive for  three  years  and  has  now 
created  a  professional  com- 
pany. Recently  it  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Massachusetts 
Council  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities as  a  leader  in  enrich- 
ing the  cultural  life  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  club 
members  are  required  to  enroll 
in  one  of  the  two  modem  dance 
classes  offered  at  the  college. 

"It  really  is  the  best  of  both 
worlds"  says  Callum.  The 
members  can  learn,  teach,  and 
perform  pieces,  or  become  in- 
volved with  technical  work  in- 
cluding lighting,  sound,  and  or 
direction  -  "a  real  balance  for 
everyone  involved."  For  ex- 
ample, each  member  has  con- 
tributed ideas  for  choreogra- 
phy and  learned  all  parts  to 
every  dance  as  a  precaution  in 
the  event  of  injury  or  inablility 
to  participate,  which  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  case  this  season. 

The  Spring  Concert  has  been 
scheduled  for  April  28  and29  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  Main  Theater. 
Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the 
box  office  (362-6925),  or  by 
contacting  dance  students. 
Ticket  prices  are:  $3.00  for 
CCCC  students  with  a  vaUd 
I.D.,  $5.00  for  students  and 
senior  citizens,  general  admis- 
sion: $7.00  (in  advance),  and 
$8.00  (at  the  door). 


Studio  Film  Series 

12:20  Studio  Theater 


Sponsored  by  CMFA  Cinema  Club 
Free  w/student  ID  only 


photo  by  Marf  Bamtr 


April  18 

Down  by  Law 

In  this  unpredictable 
comedy,  three  sad  sacks 
(Tom  Wails,  John  Lurie, 
and  Roberto  Benlgni)  join  in 
an  unlikely  breakout  from  a 
New  Orleans  jail." 


jim  Jarmusch  "is  an  extraordinary  filmmaker.  .  .  In 
disciplined  black  and  white,  he  has  a  visual  style  as 
deliberate  and  empty  as  an  Edward  Hopper  canvas 
—  and  as  laced  with  tension.  .  .  He  is  also  deeply, 
darkly  funny."  . ,       ^     ,  „     . 

'  '  -  New  York  Post 

1986.   United  States,  black  &  white,  107  minutes. 


April  25 

Police 

Gerard  Depardieu  plays  a 
cop  living  on  the  edee  in  a 
casually  corrupt  world  in 
Maurice  Plalat's  crackling, 
streetwise  crime  drama. 


"Police  is  a  damned  good  and  experienced  movie, 
very  much  like  the  ones  Hollywood  used  to  make. 
. .  Depardieu  would  be  a  great  actor  even  if  he 
were  reading  the  Paris  phone  book." 

-  Andrew  Sarris,  Village  Voice 


May     2 
Before  the  Revolution 

Bernardo  Bertolucci's  dazzling  account  of  a 
young  man's  rites  of  passage  through  love  and 
politics,  freely  adapted  from  Stendahl's 
Charterhouse  ofPalma. 

"A  sweepinely  romantic  movie  about  a  young 
man's  rebellion  against  bourgeois  life  .  .  . 
Bertolucci  captures  what  has  rarely  been  seen 
on  the  screen  --  the  extravagance  and  poetry 
of  youthful  ardor." 

—  Pauline  Kael 


1 962.   Italy,  black  &  white  and  color,  1 1 0 
minut'  ■. 


1986.  France,  color,  113  minutes, 
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Science  and  Environment 


Cholesterol:  Getting  Heart  Smart 


by  Janice  Rohde 

The  word  on  everyone's  lips 
today  is  cholesterol.  One  can 
not  open  a  magazine  or  turn  on 
the  t.v.  without  being  bom- 
barded with  information  on 
cholesterol.  What  is  seldom 
revealed  is  that  not  all  choles- 
terol isbad.  "HDL'saregood 
cholesterol,"  states  Sherry 
Rougeau,  a  Registered  Dieti- 
tion  and  head  of  "Lifestyles 
Health  Dynamics"  in  Hyannis. 
HDL's  (high-density  lipo- 
protiens)  are  proteins  in  the 
blood  that  are  thought  to  trans- 
pon  cholesterol  from  the  tis- 
sues to  the  liver  for  excretion 
from  the  body.  HDL's  help  tiie 


lerol."  LDL's  carry  an  excess  of 
cholesterol  that  can  lead  to  the 
buildup  of  harmful  deposits  in 
the  arteries.  Problems  begin 
when  the  body  is  loaded  with  an 
excess  of  LDL,  which  normally 
carries  around  60  to  80  percent 
of  the  blood's  total  cholesterol. 
This  excess  can  trigger  the 
formation  of  plaque  on  the  in- 
terior walls  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries, a  condition  called  ath- 
erosclerosis. This  plaque  nar- 
rows the  artery  and  allows  a  clot 
to  form,  severely  blocking  the 
blood  flow.  TTie  result  is  a  heart 
attack.  "LDL's  should  be  be- 
tween 80  and  215.  the  lower  the 


Sherry  Rougeau,  Registered  Dielilion 
polyunsaturated  fat.  Dietary  control  is  the  leading 


body  get  rid  of  cholesterol,  and    better,"  stresses  Rougeau. 
therefore  are  believed  to  play  a         In  addition  to  HDL's  and 


/ital  role  in  preventing  heart 
disease.  "Normal  levels  of 
HDL's  are  between  30  and  80. 
The  higher  that  number  the 
more  protected  we  are,"  says 
Rougeau. 

The  ideal  cholesterol  level  in 
the  average  adult  is  200  or  less. 
200  to  225  is  considered  healthy 
if  the  individual's  HDL  level  is 
high,  asthatwill  lower  the  over- 
all ratio.  "Anything  over  240 
and  one  needs  to  seek  coun- 
selling," states  Rougeau. 

LDL's,  or  low-density  lipo- 
protiens.  are  the  "bad  choles- 


LDL's  are  triglycerides. 
Triglycerides  are  the  major  fat 
in  food  and  in  fatty  tissues  of 
the  body.  "Elevated  levels  of 
triglycerides  seem  to  be  weakly 
assodated  with  the  increased 
risk  of  coronary  heart  disease," 
says  Rougeau.  "A  safe  triglyc- 
eride level  is  anywhere  between 
35  and  190." 

Another  faaor  as  important 
as  cholesterol  is  dietary  fat. 
Dietary  fat  is  different  than 
cholesterol.  There  are  three 
types  of  dietary  fat:  saturated 
fat,   monosaturated   fat,   and 


F'or  Sale:  1979  Pontiac  LeMans,  60,000  miles,  verj 
;ood  condition,  $1500.00. 385-3470. 


Saturated  fat  comes  from 
sources  like  dairy  products, 
including  cheese,  butter,  and 
ice  cream.  "The  creamier  or 
more  rich  those  things  are,  the 
more  saturated  fat  content  they 
have,  which  in  turn  will  elevate 
blood  cholesterol  levels." 
Rougeau  states. 

The  monosaturated  fats  are 
those  that  are  neutral  -  they 
neither  lower  nor  elevate  blood 
cholesterol  levels.  "Monosatu- 
rated fats  canbe  found  in  things 
like  peanut  or  olive  oil,"  ac- 
cording to  Rougeau. 

The  polyunsaturated  fats 
lower  blood  cholesterol.  "It  is 
to  ouradvanlage  to  use  soft  tub 
margarine.  The  more  polyun- 
saturated a  product  is.  the 
softer  it  is  at  refrigerator  tem- 
perature. If  it's  hard,  such  as 
bacon  fat,  butter,  or  lard,  then 
it's  saturated,  and  can  cause  an 
elevation  in  blood  cholesterol 
levels,"  said  Rougeau. 
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Quite  Simply, 
Puritan  Clothing 

Is  Cape  Cod's 

Finest  Clothing 

Store 


Cape  Cod's  finest  clothing  is 
much  more  than  just  the  very 
finest  in  first  quality  fashions. 
Puritan  Clothing  also  gives  you 
•^amething  that's  becoming  an 
increasing  rarity  -the  very  finest 
in  personal  service  and 
attention,  From  expert  clothing 
alterations  and  embroidered 
monogramming  service  to  free 
gift  boxing  and  gift  wrapping 
service,  people  expect  more 
from  Puritan  than  they  do  from 
other  stores.  And  we  never 
disappoint  them!  Visit  us  year 
round,  at  any  of  our  convenient 
Cape  Cod  locations. 
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means  of  lowering  one's  choles- 
terol level;  it  is  cheaper,  and 
there  isn't  the  problem  of  re- 
membering to  take  medication 
or  the  false  sense  of  being  pro- 
tected by  the  medicine. 

"One  of  the  biggest  things 
that  people  don't  realize  is  it's 
not  so  much  the  type  of  fat  we 
consume,  but  the  total  fat  is 
very  important.  The  average 
American  consumes  over  45 
percent  of  their  calories  in  fat. 
A  Whopper,  a  standard  order 
of  fries  and  a  shake  has  a  42 
percent  fat  contribution," 
states  Rougeau. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
it's  not  the  starches  that  put 
weight  on  people.  Starches 
provide  ener©'.  "A  good  pasta 
meal  with  light  sauce  or  meat- 
balls made  with  lean  meat  or  fat 
drained  off  it  before  putting 
them  in  the  sauce  is  very  good. 
One  thing  that's  very  tasty  is 
ground  turkey.  Having  half 
ground  turkey  and  half  ground 
beef  is  very  tasty  and  will  lower 
the  fat  contribution  tremen- 
dously," says  Rougeau. 

People  are  eating  out  at  fast 
food  restaurants  more  often 
because  of  cost,  speed  of  deliv- 
ery, and  overall  convenience. 
"Although  fast  food  places  are 
giving  us  more  choices,  such  as 
salads,  they  still  contribute  a 
great  deal  of  protein  and  fat  to 
the  diet,"  says  Rougeau. 

"The  average  person  is  hav- 
ing a  beef  product  or  a  chicken 
or  fish  that  is  deep  fried  in  fats 
thai  still  lend  in  raising  the 
cholesterol  level.  Beef  tallow 
used  in  frying  french  fries  gives 
them  the  flavor  that  the  con- 
sumer expects  and  wants.  What 
the  (fast  food)  industry  has  to 
look  at  is  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  people  are  scrutinizing 
what  they're  eating,"  Rougeau 
states. 

Is  it  possible  to  eat  a  "healthy 
meal"  at  a  fast  food  restaurant? 
"It  depends  on  where  you  go. 
The  food  service  at  CCCC  of- 
fers a  lot  of  healthy  things  to 
choose  from,  but  it'sa  matter  of 
knowing  how  to  choose."  says 
Rougeau. 

A  Big  Mac  at  McDonald's 
has  570  calories  and  83  milli- 
grams of  cholesterol,  not  to 
mention  fat.  A  Filet  O'  Fish 
sandwich  has  435  calories  and 
45  milligrams  of  cholesterol 
along  with  26  milligrams  of  fat. 
A  quarter  pounder  with  cheese 
has  525  calories,  107  milligrams 
of  cholesterol,  and  32  milh- 
grams  of  fat.  A  small  fry  has  220 
calories,  9  milligrams  of  choles- 
terol, and  12  milligrams  of  fat. 
Wendy's  seems  to  offer  a 
"healthier"  seleaion  of  menu 


items.  A  broccoli  and  cheese 
baked  potato  contains  500  calo- 
ries. 25  milligrams  of  fat  and  22 
milligrams  of  cholesterol.  "The 
cholesterol  is  not  high,  the  fat 
is,  but  just  because  of  the 
chefese  that's  on  there.  You're 
also  having  a  vegetable,  so  it's  a 
better  choice,"  states  Rougeau. 
In  addition  to  baked  potatoes,  a 
cup  of  Wendy's  chili  has  250 
calories  2  milligrams  of  fat,  and 
a  trace  of  cholesterol.  The  salad 
bars  at  fast  food  places  have 
very  little  cholesterol  -  what 
little  there  is.  is  in  the  salad 
dressings. 

"It  really  depends  on  the  wise 
choices  that  are  being  made, 
and  filling  in  the  nutrition  gaps 
with  other  foods.  It's  fine  to 
have  a  plain  cheeseburger  once 
in  a  while,  and  share  an  order  of 
fries,  but  you  can't  have  them 
all  the  time.  It's  the  habits  that 
we  build  up  in  childhood  that 
really  make  a  big  difference, 
along  with  the  openness  and 
willingness  to  change  that," 
Rougeau  states. 

So  who  should  be  tested  for 
cholesterol?  People  with  a 
family  history  of  heart  disease. 
It's  also  advantageous  for  men 
over  30  years  old  to  be  checked, 
and  more  importantly  when 
they  are  about  40  or  50. 

People  who  are  twenty  per- 
cent over  their  ideal  body 
weight  for  their  frame  and 
weight    should    be    tested. 


"Dietary  control  is  the 
leading  means  of 
lowering  one's 
cholesterol  level" 


Janice  Rohde 


"These  people  tend  more  to- 
ward cholesterol  problems  by 
virtue  of  eating  an  increased 
volume  of  products  much  of 
which  are  fat  in  nature,"  says 
Rougeau. 

Others  who  should  be  con- 
cerned about  cholesterol  in- 
clude those  who  don't  exercise 
much,  women  on  birth  control 
pills,  post-menopausal  women, 
and  the  type  "A"  personality, 
"The  type  "A"  personality  is  a 
person  who  can't  relax.  The 
'workaholic'  or  'playaholic.' 
hard-driving  aggressive  or  as- 
sertive person.  They're  not  in 
balance  with  all  the  aspects  of 
life,"  Rougeau  states. 

The  good  news  is  that  high 
cholesterol  can  usually  be  re- 
versed, Weight  is  the  first  thing 
that  Rougeau  looks  at.  "We 
look  at  people's  ideal  body 
weight.  For  some  it's  just  a 
matter  of  10  to  15  pounds  that 
need  to  come  off.  According  to 
a  study  by  Dr.  Art  Yuliene  in 
the  latest  Journal  of  Epidemi- 
ology, there  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
relation of  elevated  cholesterol 
levels  in  those  persons  who  are 
yo-yo  dieters,  who  crash  diet 


and     then     increase    their 
weight,"  Rougeau  says. 

Besides  weight,  a  person's 
diet  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; the  kind  of  diet  and  what 
percentage  of  the  diet  is  carbo- 
hydrates, protein,  and  fat.  The 
amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  and 
what  proportion  of  that  fat 
content  comes  from  saturated 
and  unsaturated  sources. 

A  third  factor  is  exercise. 
Exercise  done  properly  -  which 
raises  the  pulse  to  a  maximal 
rate  as  determined  by  age  and 
physical  condition  -  has  the 
benefit  of  lowering  cholesterol, 
triglycerides,  glucoscj,  LDL's 
and  raising  HDL's,  C':tactly 
what  we  need  to  do.  We  cannot 
overemphasize  the  need  for 
appropriate  exercise," 

Rougeau  si  ates. 

"Exercise  has  to  be  continu- 
ous. An  aerobics  class,  or  brisk 
walking  is  ideal.  Going  from 
brisk  walking  to  race  walking  to 
jogging  for  instance,  but  even 
walking  alone  would  do  it.  It's 
got  to  be  an  activity  that  is 
continuous  for  20  minutes  or 
more,  sustained  in  a  capacity 
that  gets  that  heart  going.  You 
really  need  to  look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  individual,  their 
body  size,  and  physical  condi- 
tion," says  Rougeau. 

Where  can  one  get  tested  and 
what  is  the  cost?  The  test  is 
taken  through  a  blood  sample. 
'The  screenings  that  are  done 
for  cholesterol  in  malls,  phar- 
macies, and  fitness  centers  are 
fine  as  an  initial  look  as  to  what 
a  person's  cholesterol  level  is, 
but  they're  not  as  accurate  as 
they  could  be.  They  need  to  get 
a  full  lipid  profile,  this  will  get 
them  to  look  at  their  choles- 
terol in  a  more  in-depth  way," 
says  Rougeau.  A  lipid  profile 
gives  a  readout  of  total  choles- 
terol levels,  HDL  and  LDL 
levels,  and  triglyceride  levels. 

The  frequency  of  the  read- 
ings should  be  every  five  years 
up  until  one  is  40,  then  about 
every  two  to  three  years  de- 
pending on  how  one's  physician 
interprets  one's  last  reading. 
The  cost  depends  on  who  ad- 
ministers the  screening,  but 
most  insurance  companies 
cover  it.  "I  have  a  deal  with  a  lab 
at  a  reasonable  rate  so  the  per- 
son pays  directly.  The  results 
come  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  I  see  any  high 
levels  I'll  refer  the  person  to  a 
doctor.  It's  less  expensive  than 
starting  with  a  doctor  who  has  a 
requirement  of  a  full  physical  in 
order  to  become  a  patient," 
Rougeau  said. 

"It's  important  to  eat  heart 
smart,"  Rougeau  says.  It  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  a 
change  in  quality,  variety,  or 
taste  of  diet.  "You  can  make  a 
meatless  lasagne,  for  instance, 
done  very  carefully  with  skim 
milk  and  a  variety  of  cheeses, 
with  no  change  in  flavor." 
Rougeau  says  consumers  are 
smarter,  they  want  to  be  health- 
ier. They  want  better  choices, 
and  they're  lookingtowards  the 
food  industry  to  provide  that 
for  them. 
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Burning  Down  the  House 


by  Kris  Snyder 

Professor  Rolfe  Scofield  demonstrated  fire  explosion  and 
investigation  techniques  by  burning  down  a  house,  The  building 
was  donated  by  Harrison  County,  Mississippi  for  a  seminar  held 
March  2^,4,  and  5, 1989  at  the  University  of  Southern  Missis- 
sippi. 

Scofield,  along  with  a  staff  of  other  fire  investigation  experts, 
demonstrated  their  expertise  at  a  seminar  designed  for  fire 
service,  law  enforcement,  fire  marshals,  consultants,  insurance 
investigators,  safety  directors,  engineers,  inspectors,  and  attor- 
neys involved  with  fire  and  arson  cases. 

An  old  house  was  chosen  for  this  demonstration.  The  house 
was  supplied  with  furniture  from  the  dump,  and  was  divided  by 
boards  to  replicate  two  separate  apartments.  On  one  side  of  the 
house,  Schofield  and  other  the  other  instructors  started  a  fire 
using  kerosene  and  smokeless  black  powder.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  they  started  a  fire  by  removing  the  safety  features 
from  a  heater  and  laying  newspapers  across  it.  The  instructors 
video  taped  these  procedures  to  show  the  students  after  the 
investigations  were  completed. 

Both  fires  were  left  to  bum  for  fifteeen  to  twenty  minutes,  then 
the  local  fire  department  was  brought  in  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
According  to  Scofield,  this  was  good  practice  for  local  fire 
fighters.  "It  was  an  experience  that  may  save  lives  later  on,"  he 
said. 

The  next  day,  the  class  was  divided  into  two  groups.  One  group 
investigated  the  kerosene  fire,  and  the  other  group  investigated 
the  heater  fire. 

The  instructors  devised  a  scenario  involving  witnesses  and 
information,  and  the  two  groups  had  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
next  morning  to  present  their  case.  According  to  Scofield,  the 
two  groups  did  very  well  and  the  demonstration  was  a  success. 


Students  Asked 
to  Donate  Seeds 


When  asked  his  reasons  for  teaching  fire  investigation,  Scof- 
ield responded,  "Many  people  have  some  misconceptions  about 
fire  investigation.  We  need  fire  investigators  before  (we  need) 
arson  investigators.  Not  until  all  other  possibilities  have  been 
ruled  out,  should  we  look  at  the  possibihty  of  arson." 

In  the  early  1980's,  Scofield  performed  a  demonstration  at 
Otis  Air  Force  Base,  where  he  blew  up  some  cars  and  performed 
a  Uve  chemistry  show.  However,  Scofield  said  he  probably  will 
not  teach  another  local  seminar  simply  because  "there  are  too 
many  restrictions  out  there". 

Scofield  will  be  demonstrating  his  fire  investigation  expertise 
at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  at  the  end  of  this  month,  InMay, 
he  will  be  going  to  Washington  D.C.  and  in  August,  to  Chicago. 
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=    Choral  Festival 


Cape  Cod  Community  College 

presents  the 

New  England 
Junior  and  Community  College 
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Prominent  Regional  College  Choirs 
Massed  Choir 

Sunday,  April  16,  1989 
at  5:00  P.M. 

Main  Theater  -  Arts  Center 
Admission  $5.00 
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by  Michelle  L.  Tricca 


Springtime  is  upon  us  once 
again.  It's  a  time  to  get  a  feel  for 
the  coming  of  summer  and  to 
watch  and  enjoy  the  flowers 
bloom  and  the  trees  grow 
greener.  But  this  year,  without 
the  help  of  CCCC  students  and 
faculty,  it  will  be  hard  to  experi- 
ence any  sort  of  spxingtime 
around  campus. 

Due  to  state  budget  cuts, 
there  will  be  no  money  pro- 
vided this  year  for  the  College 
to  purchase  seeds  for  spring- 
time planting.  Gloria  Mott,  a 
CCCC  custodian,  has  come  up 
with  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
She  suggests  that  students, 
staff,  and  faculty  donate  seeds, 
seedlings,  bulbs,  or  any  type  of 
plant  they  can  offer. 

"We  will  start  a  collection  of 
seed  and  plant  donations,  and 
starting  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  I  will  plant  what  we  have 
around  campus,"  states  Mott. 
"I  not  only  enjoy  gardening,  I 
feel  it's  my  contribution  to 
beautify  the  campus  and  to  help 
alleviate  the  consequences  of 
the  funding  cutbacks." 

Mott  volunteered  to  handle 
all  the  campus  gardening  when 
she  first  came  to  CCCC.  She 
started  out  with  a  partner,  but 
due  to  a  pregnancy,  Sandra 
Moore  is  no  longer  with  her. 

This  year  makes  Mott's  fonh 
year  at  CCCC.  She  is  in  charge 


of  the  Commons  Building,  and 
when  her  custodial  duties  are 
over  for  the  day,  she  heads  to 
the  campus  Greenhouse.  She 
took  over  the  Greenhouse 
almost  two  years  ago  when  she 
foundout  it  had  no  specificuse. 
She  began  to  develop  it  by 
propagating  Geraniums  from 
Marigold  seeds  she  had  picked 
around  campus.  This  has  led  to 
the  bounty  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers now  growing  in  the  Green- 
house. 

She  has  pursued  her  love  of 
gardening  into  improving  the 
looks  of  CCCC's  campus.  And 
if  the  students,  staff,  and  faculty 
do  their  part  to  bring  in  enough 
seeds  to  be  planted,  her  efforts 
can  be  continued. 

All  donations  can  be  dropped 
of  at  the  following  locations: 
Admissions  building  -  switch- 
board and  upstairs  —  Bobby 
Kelly's  desk.  North  building  - 
with  Marge  Fellows,  Commons 
building  -  Lori  Crowley's  of- 
fice. Science  building  —  Brenda 
Boleyn's  office,  and  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  South  building. 


You  ore  coodloOy  InvlLcd  Lo 

"An  Evening  of  Fantasy  and  Magic" 

-Q  peribnnnnoe  lor  chJdren  oToll  <^5« 
lobcndiHiie 

Cape  Cod  Community  Collese  Foundation 

Partners  for  Excellence  Campaign 

and 

300  Deserving  Cape  Cod  Children 

sponsored  by  the 

Cope  Cod  Commitlee  of  the 

MaasachuseLls  Defilaurant  A&sociBLion 

Tucsduy  Evening  Hay  %  1989 

5:30pm  Grand  BuDel  and  CecepUon  -  Cocktails  -  Mystery  Cuesta  ■ 

Upper  Commona 

8;0Opm  Illiislonisl  -  llie  Mag^c  of  Lyn  -  Main  llieatre 

$40.00  per  person 

Cape  Cod  0»JDuniy  CoDe^ 

Cducsijara]  FoundiiJon 
flaL  Bmut«ble.  HA  02668 
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'Male  For  Sale'  a  Huge  Success 


Coxswain  Skyler  Vaugn  was  the  hottest  commodity  at  the 
"Male  for  Sale "  auction. 


byJeffClybum 


The  CCCC  Crew  Team,  in  its 
first  season,  recently  sold  their 
males  at  Summersalts  in  Yar- 
mouth in  the  squad's  major 
Spring  fundraising  campaign. 

The  sale  of  the  team's  eleven 
male  members  was  the  high- 
light of  an  evening  of  dancing 
and  fun  at  the  local  nightclub. 
They  were  auctioned  off  as 
dates  to  any  interested  woman. 
The  event,  labelled  by  the 
team  as  "Male  for  Sale,"  was 
the  crew  team's  primary  effort 
toward  purchasing  a  new  fiber- 
glass racing  shell,  an  eight-man 
rowingboat  worth  an  estimated 
S12,000. 

Cape  104  disc  jockey  Steve 


Binder  supplied  the  musical 
entertainment  to  the  estimated 
300  people  in  attendance. 
Binder  later  donated  his  serv- 
ices for  the  auction,  as  well. 

After  two  hours  of  dancing 
and  socializing,  the  mostly 
female  crowd  took  their  seats 
and  watched  as  the  guys,  suited 
in  tuxedos,  strutted  out  one-by- 
one  onto  the  dance  floor. 
Binder  and  team  coach  Craig 
Vacchon  began  the  auction. 
Bidding  started  at  $25.00. 

One  winning  woman  gave  up 
$80  for  a  night  with  Skyler 
Vaughn.  He  later  proved  to  be 
the  biggest  money  maker  for 
the  squad.  Steve  Penlington 
was  next  in  line,  going  for  S65. 


After  the  auction,  the  win- 
ners and  their  dates  made  ar- 
rangements for  an  evening  "to 
be  spent  as  they  so  choose," 
according  to  Vacchon. 

Approximately  $1,500  was 
earned  for  the  team  that  night, 
including  admissions  to  the 
auction.  Optimism  and  high 
spirits  of  the  team  members 
were  obvious  after  the  dance. 

"I  think  overall  the  fund 
raiser  went  really  well,"  said 
team  member  Chris  Trocchi. 
"It  was  a  lot  of  fun,  a  great 
turnout.  I  look  forward  to  a  lot 
more  social  events  from  the 
Crew  Team." 

Incidentally,  Steve  BindeT 
was  sold  for  $35. 
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earned  their  boats  3  miles  to  the  beach  in  Osterville.  Oi'( 
75  Cape  Cod  rowers  partiicpated  in  the  attempt  to  promote  rowing  on  the  Cape. 


The  IMS  Department 

can  help  you 

"WOW" 

that  presentation 

Stop  by  and  see  what  we  have  for  you... 


CAPE  COD 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

BASEBALL  SCHEDULE  1989 

DAY 

DATE 

OPPONENT 

SITE 

TIME 

Sat. 

4/01 

Bunker  Hill  (2) 

H 

12:00N 

Sun. 

4/02 

Greenfield  (2) 

H 

12:0ON 

Thiir*. 

4/06 

Naval  Prep 

H 

4:O0P 

Sal. 

4/08 

No.  Essex  (2) 

A 

12:D0N 

Tue*. 

Dean  Junior 

H 

y^MTHBP 

Sal. 

4/1 S 

Massasoil  (2) 

12;00N 

Mon. 

4/17 

Mass  Bay  (2) 

H 

12:00N 

W«d. 

4/19 

Naval  Prep 

A 

7lOOP 

Snt. 

AIZ7 

Middlesex  (2r 

12:D0N 

Tuei. 

4/2S 

T.ifls  JV 

A 

3:0OP 

Tliiiii. 

1/27 

ri..  Gl.oio(2) 

A 

1:00P 

Sat. 

4/29 

N.H.Tech.  Insl.  (2) 

H 

12:00N 

Wod. 

S/03 

Ouinsigamond 

H 

7:00P 

Sal. 

S/06 

MCCAC  Tournamenl 

Sun. 

s/or 

MCCAC  Hain  Dale 

TENNIS  SCHEDULE  1989 

DAY 

DATE 

OPPONENT 

SITE 

TIME 

Ffl. 

4/07 

CC  ol  Rhode  Island 

f^ 

3:30P 

Thuis, 

4/13 

A 

4;00P 

Sal 

4/1S 

H 

VOOP 

Mon. 

Holyoke 

A 

1:0OP 

Wed 

4/19 

Naval  Prep 

3:30P 

Sal. 

4/22 

CC  ot  Rhode  Island 

1;O0P 

Mon. 

4/24 

Dean  Junior 

H 

4:00P 

Sal. 

4/29 

NJCAA  Hogionals 



Explorer's  Club  Plans 
White  Mountain  Trip 


by  Mark  O'Neil 

The  Explorer's  Club  is  planning  a  weekend  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  says  club  advisor  Dan  McCull- 
ough. 

According  to  McCullough,  the  mid-April  trip  will  include  a 
visit  to  Crawford  Notch,  which  is  located  on  the  back  side  of  Mt. 
Washington. 

The  12-15  member  club  plans  to  hike  up  the  notch  and  camp 
out  using  only  the  basic  necessities.  After  setting  up  camp,  says 
McCullough,  "We  are  going  to  sit  around  the  fire,  and  talk  about 
the  different  philosophers,  and  life  in  general." 

No  equipment  is  needed  for  the  trip,  members  require  only  "a 
pair  of  strong  legs  and  a  strong  back,"  claims  McCullough. 

Also  planned  for  the  trip,  will  be  discussions  of  the  two 
semester  reading  requirements,  says  McCullough.  The  two 
booksareTHE  REPUBLIC  AND  OTHER  WORKS,  by  Plato, 
and  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MIND. 

McCullough  also  said,  "There  is  a  white  water  rafting  trip  in 
the  planning  for  sometime  in  May."  This  tentative  trip  is  set  for 
the  Kennebec  River,  in  far  northern  Maine. 

The  Explorer's  Club  meets  once  each  week,  on  Monday 
afternoons  at  4:15,  downstairs  in  the  Arts  Center. 


Tennis  Team 
Eager  to  Net  Victory 


By  Simon  Mooney 

The  1989  edition  of  the  CCCC  Tennis  Team  looks  to  have  a 
solid  chance  to  improve  upon  last  season's  winless  record. 
The  reason  for  such  optimism  is  experience,  with  return  of  the 
number  one  singles  player  Phil  Olsthoom,  and  number  two 
singles  player  Peter  Marquis. 

"Last  year  I  saw  quite  an  improvement  in  the  team  from  the 
first  part  of  the  season  to  the  end  of  the  season,"  explains 
second-year  Head  Coach  Dave  Boehk. 

The  team,  which  is  comprised  of  both  men  and  women,  has 
Brian  Sauro  and  Wendy  Phillips  competing  for  the  number 
three  and  four  spots.  Boehk  says  Beth  Ann  Meyers  is  a  sure  bet 
to  be  in  the  top  six  and  Jimmy  Wagner  is  a  top  doubles  player. 

CCCC  has  seven  matches  slated  on  their  schedule,  with  their 
home  matches  to  be  played  at  Barnstable  High,  due  to  the 
construaion  of  the  courts  here  on  campus.  Coach  Boehk  says 
one  of  the  matches  may  have  to  be  played  at  the  New  Seabury 
Tennis  Club  because  of  a  scheduling  conflict  with  the  high 
school. 

Boehk  sees  Naval  Prep  and  Community  College  of  Rhode 
Island  as  being  CCCC's  toughest  foes,  and  is  realistic  when 
projecting  an  outlook  on  his  squad. 

"I  would  like  to  see  us  win  a  match  this  year.  I  think  it  would 
represent  quite  an  accomplishment  considering  the  number  of 
players  we  have  to  choose  from,  compared  to  the  numbers  our 
opponents  have  to  choose  from." 
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CCCC  Goes  to  Washington 


by  Marcia  Maclnnis 

On  the  road,  headed  to  Washington  and  the 
March  for  Women's  Equahty  and  Women's  Lives, 
were  12  members  of  CCCC,  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, Dr.  Helen  Goolishion,  Dorothy  Burrill, 
Director  of  The  Woman's  Resource  Center,  Pa- 
trica  Bailey,  Suska  Matsic,  Linda  Brown,  Sharon 
Kilgore,  Maryann  Denison,  Eileen  Murry,  Cathy 
DeSouza,  Laura  Hodgeson,  Barbara  Tronka,  and 
Toni  Saulen. 

These  students  and  others  from  500  colleges  from 
across  the  country  had  the  unique  experience  of  co- 
ed travel  at  its  best.  "It  was  impossible  for  most  of 
us  to  get  anything  more  than  coffee;  and  the  men's 


CCCC  demonstrators  at  the  pro-choice  ratiy 
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room  immediately  became  co-ed  male  college 
students  from  several  states  were  brushing  their 
teeth  next  to  women  who  were  changing  clothes 
and  washing  up."  For  Marie  Coliamole,  a  re-entry 
student  this  was  a  first  time  experience. 

The  300  people  leaving  from  Cape  Cod  were 
briefed  about  the  size  of  the  march,  but  many  were 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  buses  encountered  on 
the  way  to  Washington,  "Women  held  up  signs 
saying,  'where  are  you  from?'  we  saw  signs  from 
Utica,  Rochester,  Wellesley,  Clark,  and  Harvard." 
The  CCCC  students  were  able  to  meet  many  new 
faces  and  learn  about  the  power  of  protesting. 

Fifield  Rejects 
Dean  Position 

ByMaiy  Lang 

Mary  M.  Fifield,  who  was  recently  selected  as  the  unanimous 
choice  to  fill  the  long  vacant  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  position, 
has  rejected  that  offer  in  favor  of  another  by  a  college  closer  to 
her  midwestem  home,  according  to  President  Phil  Day. 

Day  expressed  his  personal  feelings  on  the  rejection  in  a 
memo,  stating  that  he  "was  as  disappointed  as  anyone,"  but  that 
"the  academic  area  is  in  capable  hands.  The  Division  Chairs  are 
working  together  and  supporting  Bruce  Bell  in  his  role  as  Acting 
Dean." 

Day  went  on  to  say  that  Bell,  who  himself  was  one  of  the  top 
four  candidates  for  the  position,  will  be  re-interviewed  by  the 
Search  Committee.  Should  the  committee  decide  that  Bell  is 
qualified  for  the  position  they  will  reconrmimend  to  Day  that  he 
be  hired.  Day  would  then  decide  whether  or  not  to  make  that 
same  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

If  the  Search  Committee  does  not  support  Bell's  candidacy, 
Day  will  recommend  that  thesearch  process  be  re-opened  in  the 
fall.  This  would  be  the  third  such  search  initiated  since  the 
retirement  announcement  of  former  Dean  Robert  Young  in 
1987.  Young  retired  in  1988. 

Day  remains  confident  that  the  college  will  eventually  hire  a 
Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  who  will  "provide  the  strong  aca- 
demic leadership  the  students,  faculty  and  stafT  expea  and 
deserve  now  and  in  the  future." 


Some  of  the  speakers  at  the  protest  were,  Beila 
Abzug,  Gloria  Steinem  and  officals  of  the  National 
Orgainization  of  Women. 

600,000  people  gathered  in  Washington  to  sup- 
port the  March  for  Women's  Eguality  and 
Woman's  Lives,  waving  banners  and  poster's  with 
slogans  saying,  "Dress  for  safe  sex  use  latex," 
"Women's  Blood- Womens  Choice,"  and  "Keep 
your  laws  off  my  body." 

Laura  Hodgson  was  asked  about  the  march  after 
returning  to  Hyannis,  she  replied,  "Thrilling,  ab- 
soultely  thrilling  to  be  a  part  of  such  an  historic 
event!" 
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David    Wrightson 


Who  do  these  ostrich  legs  belong  to?  See 
Page  16. 
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Dean  Birkel  Elected  Continuing  Educator  of  the  Year 


Dean  Peter  Birkel,  "Person  of  the  Year.' 
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by  Jason  Dabkowski 

The  National  Council  on  Community  Services  and  Continuing 
Education  has  unanimously  chosen  Peter  F.  Birkel  Jr.,  the  dean 
of  continuing  education  and  community  services  as  Person  of 
the  Year. 

According  to  the  Council,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  Birkel  will 
receive  the  "Region  I"  award.  This  region  covers  the  New 
England  states  and  northeast  Canada.  The  award  places  Birkel 
as  one  of  the  top  ten  continuing  education  educators  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 
When  asked  about  the  award,  Birkel  modestly  stated,  "I'm  a 

sort  of  low  profile  person,  I  was  surprised  when  I  was  nomi- 
nated." Birkel  has  been  with  CCCC  since  1966,  and  Dean  of 
Continuing  Education  since  72. 

Birkel  has  helped  the  success  of  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  by  accommodating  the  huge  influx  of  night  and 
summer  students  despite  the  budget  deficit.  According  to 


Birkel,  the  DCE  starts  from  a  "zero"  based  budget  each  semes- 
ter so  it  operates  solely  on  student  tuition. Therefore,  the  deficit 
has  little  affect  on  the  DCE  as  seen  in  this  semester's  20% 
increase  in  night  school  enrollment. 

The  DCE  may  seem  to  play  an  insignificant  role  to  full  time 
day  students  but  as  dean  Birkel  states,  "We  come  alive  at  4:30." 

The  DCE  has  some  9800  students  enroUed  armually. 

According  to  the  DCE  Assessment  report,  several  new  pro- 
grams are  now  under  the  DCE.  Center  for  Business  and  Indus- 
try, Women  in  Transition,  and  Center  for  Successful  Aging  are 
newly  organized  program  centers.  Other  existing  centers  in- 
clude Job  Training,  International  Education,  High  School  Col- 
laborative as  well  as  tutoring  and  daycare.  "Overall,  most  of  our 
objectives  have  had  a  greater  than  anticipated  growth,"  the 
Assessment  report  summarized. 

Birkel,  a  graduate  from  Hobart  College  and  the  University  of 
Connecticut  with  two  masters  degrees,  now  lives  in  Sandwich. 
His  hobbies  include  swimming,  travel,  and  antique  autos. 


Tuition  Increase  Proposed 


by  Tliom&J  C  Lov/ell 

In  mid-April,  Board  of  Re- 
gents Chancellor  Franklin 
Jenifer  announced  a  proposal 
for  the  second  state  college 
tuition  hike  in  two  years. 

This  increase  represents 
Phase  Two  of  Jenifer's  three- 
year  plan  to  increase  state  tui- 
tion levels  by  approximately 
24% ,  creating  a  proposed 
"Margin  of  Excellence"  at  the 
state  college  and  university 
level. 

According  to  CCCC  Presi- 
dent Philip  Day,  these  tuition 
increases  were  originally  de- 
signed to  enhance  our  educa- 
tion, but  all  they  are  presently 
doing  is  replacing  funding  the 
state  has  already  cut. 

The  proposed  7.7%  increase 
for  the  Fall  semester  is  ideally 
contingent  on  the  roll-back  of 
the  one-time  "emergency  fees" 
paid  by  students  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  semester,  according 
to  Day. 

An  additional  benefit,  he 
said,  is  that  the  money  gener- 


Chancellor  Jenifer 

ated  l)y  the  increase  would  be 
retained  by  the  individual 
schools  at  the  state  level. 

"Nevertheless,"  Day  said, 
"this  proposed  increase 
wouldn't  provide  any  level  of 
difference  for  us." 

Day  added  that,  while  the 
increase  is  badly  needed  for  us 
to  maintain  our  present  status- 
quo,  it  still  leaves  schools  far 
short  of  where  they  would  like 
to  be. 

"When  you  add  an  inflation- 


ary level  of  5%,"  he  said, 'Sve're 
still  behind  where  we  were  in 
Fiscal  Year  '87." 

On  the  day  following 
Jenifer's  armouncement,  some 
local  radio  stations  broadcast 
reports  referring  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  as  an  idea  for- 
warded by  the  State  Student 
Association  of  Massachusetts. 
Both  President  Day  and  Tim 
Crowninshield  of  the  Student 
Senate  hastened  to  deny  that 
inference. 


TV  Reporter  Urges  Media 
Students  to  Take  Internships 


"Those  reports  were  errone- 
ous," Day  said,  adding  that  he 
didn't  feel  student  leadership 
was  particularly  happ)y  or  sur- 
prised with  the  requested  in- 
crease. 

CCCC  Student  Senator  Tim 
Crowninshield  added  to  this  by 
commenting  that  while  student 
leadership  approved  of  paying 
"our  fair  share"  of  educational 
costs,  the  proposed  tuition  hike 
itself  was  a  part  of  a  plan  Jenifer 
created  some  three  years  ago. 
Some  students  expressed 
concern  over  the  message  sent 
to  Beacon  Hill  that  students 
should  make  up  out  of  own 
their  pockets  what  legislators 
had  cut. 

When  asked  about  this  con- 
cern, President  Day  replied, 
"The  message  should  read:  We 
don't  mind  paying  our  fair 
share,  but  when  are  you  (the 
State)  going  to  pay  your  fair 
share?" 

Day  concluded  his  comments 
by  saying,  "The  question  all  of 
us  should  be  asking  our  legisla- 
tors is  this:  We've  increased  our 
contribution  (in  tuition  costs) 
by  16%  in  the  last  three  years. 
What  have  you,  the  state,  in- 
creased your  contribution  by?" 


10%  Dlscounr  for  resume  services  with  student  I.D. 


by  Kristen  Police 

Lori  Solinger,  a  TV  reporter  from  Channel  58,  recently  spoke 
to  CCCC  students  about  the  actions  necessary  to  be  successful 
in  media. 

"Contacts  are  everything.  If  you  don't  know  someone  in  the 
field,  you're  dead,"  said  Solinger. 

Internships  are  offered,  but  it  is  to  the  student's  advantage  to 
get  hands  on  training  while  in  school.  Working  in  a  newsroom, 
editing,  writing,  and  interviewing  are  several  jobs  that  the 
student  isexposedto  while  interning.  Accordingto  Solinger,  this 
is  the  first  step  to  success  in  this  field. 

SoUnger  advises  students  to  begin  t)y  working  in  a  small  station 
because  this  is  where  they  really  learn. 

Reaching  the  position  that  Solinger  now  has  took  many  years 
of  schooling  and  training.  She  attended  college  in  New  York 
City  and  majored  in  Political  Science.  She  later  attended  North- 
western University  and  received  her  Masters  Degree  in  Journal- 
ism. According  to  Solinger,  "Students  should  take  a  wide  variety 


of  classes  because  they  will  need  everything  in  this  business." 
Solinger's  career  started  in  Salisbury,  Maryland  where  she 
experienced  every  aspea  of  the  job,  from  reporting  and  camera 
work  to  editing  and  writing.  She  even  worked,  for  a  short  time, 
as  a  weekend  anchor.  After  four  years,  she  landed  a  job  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut  where  she  stayed  only  four  months. 

Two  years  ago,  Solinger  began  her  present  job  at  Channel  58. 
Her  day  begins  early  in  the  newsroom  where  reporters  convene 
and  discuss  their  assignments. 

SoUnger'snext  goal  is  to  land  a  better  job  in  a  big  city.  Her  only 
regret  would  be  that  she  would  lose  the  seniority  that  she  has 
earned  at  Channel  58. 

Solinger  said  TV  reporting  is  very  subjective.  "Hair  color,  size, 
looks,  andvoice  matter— no  onewants  a  reporter  with  an  accent. 
At  first,  the  rejection  is  discouraging,"  Solinger  admitted,  "but 
if  you're  confident,  aggressive,  and  persistant  you'll  succeed." 
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Senate  Organizes  Semi-Formal 


by  Sally  Burke 

The  Student  Senate  has  picked  Friday,  May  5th  as  the  date  for 
this  year's  Spring  Semi-Formal  Dance,  according  to  Jane 
Asquino,  Treasurer  of  the  Student  Senate. 

The  evening  of  dinner  and  dancing  will  take  place  at  the  Flying 
Bridge  Restaurant  in  Falmouth  from  7:00pm  -  1:00am. 

This  year,  the  Student  Senate  would  like  to  encourage  more 
"stag"  attendance  at  this  event.  "The  Semi-Formal  isn't  just  for 
couples,  and  the  student  senate  doesn't  want  to  scare  away  any 
single  people  from  coming,"  said  Asquino.  "Singles  are  wel- 
come." 

Along  with  the  ticket  purchase,  buyers  get  a  free  limousine 


raflle  ticket.  The  winner  of  the  raffle  will  have  free  use  of  a 
limousine  for  three  hours  on  May  5th.  Anyone  who  would  like 
to  increase  their  chances  of  winning  may  purchase  extra  raffle 
tickets  forSl.OO  each.  The  raffle  is  open  to  anyone  in  the  school. 
"One  does  not  have  to  be  going  to  the  Semi-Formal  to  win  the 
limousine  raffle,"  said  Asquino. 
Tickets,  which  are  S25.00  per  person,  maybe  purchased  in  the 
cafeteria  on  AprU  20,  21,  25,  and  26  from  9:00am  to  2:00pm. 
Tickets  may  also  be  purchased  at  any  lime  in  the  Student 
Activities  Office. 
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Students— it's  time  to  give  yourself  credit  with  a 
BayBank  Visa"  or  MasterCard." 

If  you  are  at  least  18  years  old,  you  may  apply  for 
a  BayBarJc  Visa  or  MasterCard  and  receive  a  line  of 
credit  up  to  $1,000. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  or  call  the  BayBaiA  Credit 
Card  Customer  Service  Center  at  1-800-221-3393  to 
request  a  Student  Credit  Card  Application. 


'     DI'illiketotakeadvantageofBayBank'sspecialofferforstudents.        ' 
Please  send  me  a  Student  Ciedit  Card  Application. 


Send  Coupon  to:  BayBank 

P.O.  Box  627,  Waltham,  MA  02254 
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pholo  by  Marcia  Macln. 


Editors  Gretchen  Grabau  and  Tim  Crowninshield 
with  advisor  Bill  Babner  display  a  copy  of  the  award 
winning  MainSheet.  The  campus  newspaper  won  a 
first-plaze  award  from  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
Association. 
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Here  s  your  ticket 
to  a  smooth  transfer 


SAsliburtonPlace  Boston  m1  '-'mversitV 


:    Dhone  ""  • 

'^Suffolk  University! 

^-  —  -  —  -_^ii  Beacon  Hill      ,,,,,i,\ 

And  a  better  future. 

Suffolk  University  gives  you  every  opportunity 
to  continue  your  college  education.  Located  on 
Beacon  Hill,  just  a  few  step.s  from  Government 
Center,  Suffolk  offers  close,  personal  attention 
during  the  transfer  process.  There  are  more  than 
800  courses  and  over  80  different  majors  to  stimulate 
your  interests  and  develop  your  talents.  You  can 
study  computer  science,  biology,  history,  chemistry, 
English,  aviation  systems,  accounting,  journalism, 
management  or  political  science  for  example. 
Financial  aid  is  available,  too.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  continuing  your  education,  send 
us  the  coupon.  Or  call  Suffolk  University 
Admissions  at  (617)  573-8460. 


Bank  of  Boston  Donates  $10,000 


by  Michelle  L.  Tricca 


The  Bank  of  Boston  recently 
contributed  $10,000  to  CCCC's 
Educational  Foundation.  This 
donation  will  be  directly  bene- 
fiting the  Center  for  Successful 
Aging  (CSA)  and  the  soon  to  be 
formed  Center  for  Life  Fitness 
and  Wellness  Education. 

Established  in  May.  1987,  the 
CSA  has  been  offering  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
community  with  an  emphasis 
on  "successful  aging." 
These  programs  serve  an  avid 
amount  of  individuals  includ- 
ing older  adults  as  well  as 
health  and  human  service  and 
business  professionals.  The 
current  programs  being  offered 
are:  a  certificate  program  in 
gerontology,  an  Academy  of 
Lifelong  Learning,  a  Geriatric 
Lecture  Series,  and  an  Inter- 
generational    Theater    Com- 


pany "Steppingstones." 
The  CSA  will  be  working  with 
the  soon  to  be  formed  Center 
for  Life  Fitness  and  Wellness 
Education  Center.  The  Center 
will  provide  low  cost  individual- 
ized fitness  assessments  and 
supervised  exercise  programs 
for  older  adults  in  our  region. 
"There  are  about  40,000  Cape 
Cod  residents  over  age  65,  so  it 
makes  sense  to  have  this  at  our 
college,"  says  Dennis  Garvey, 
CSA  director.  This  Fitness/ 
Wellness  Center  will  also  be 
accessible  and  benefit  all 
CCCC  students.  According  to 
Garvey,  the  small  fee  will  be 
established  once  the  center  is 
complete. 

The  Fitness/ Wellness  Cen- 
ter will  provide  the  participant 
with  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove  cardiovascular   fitness. 


identify  medical  problems,  and 
improve  Ufe  quality  and  em- 
ployee productivity.  The  as- 
sessments will  evaluate  heart 
rate,  weight,  height,  lung  capac- 
ity, body  fat  percentage,  flexi- 
bility, strength,  plus  a  stress 
test. 

This  all  has  been  part  of 
President  Day's  plan  to  develop 
a  Wellness  and  Life  Fitness 
Center.  "The  college  is  com- 
mitted to  improving  Ufe  fitness 
and  Wellness  Education  pro- 
grams," says  Garvey  "The  Bank 
of  Boston  realizes  our  mission 
and  their  support  is  greatly 
appreciated." 

More  information  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  Dennis 
Garvey,  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Successful  Aging  at  362- 
2131  extention  439. 


Student  Association  Pushing  for 
Tuition  &  Aid  Regulation 


By  Matthew  M.  Igoe 

The  Executive  Director  of 
the  State  Student  Association 
of  Massachusetts,  Joseph  A. 
Langis,  spoke  before  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on 
Education  on  April  4th  to  push 
three  pieces  of  legislation 
which  will  help  students  in  the 
Commonwealth  get  access  to 
public  higher  education  and 
free  up  the  availability  of  State 
Scholarship  monies.  The  Stu- 
dent Association  (S.S.A.M.)  is 
a  representative  of  student's 
points  of  view  concerning  is- 
sues which  will  effect  them  and 
their  education. 

The  three  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion were  filed  by  State  Senator 
W.Paul  While  (D 1  Boston)  and 


"SSAM  feels  that  the 
warrent  system  of 
State  Scholarship  Aid 
distribution  is  unfair." 


State  Rep.  Kevin  W.  Fitzgerald 
(D I  Boston),  The  first.  Senate 
344,  deals  specifically  with  the 
distribution  of  State  Scholar- 
ship between  publicandprivate 
institutions.  The  two  other 
pieces.  Senate  348  and  House 
3922,  deal  with  the  costs  of  tui- 
tion at  Massachusetts  PubUc 


Institutions  of  Higher  Learn- 
ing. 

S.S.A.M.  feels  that  the  cur- 
rent system  of  State  Scholar- 
ship Aid  distribution  is  unfair, 
and  wrongly  favors  those  at- 
tending private  institutions. 
The  system  states  that  those 
attending  public  institutions 
can  "receive  no  less  than  10% 
and  no  more  than  25%"  of 
available  scholarship  money. 
On  the  other  hand  students  at  a 
private  school  are  eligible  for 
no  less  than  75%  and  no  more 
than  90%  of  available  State 
Aid.  Under  Senate  344  this  sys- 
tem would  be  modified  so  that 
50%  of  State  Aid  would  be 
reserved  for  students  attending 
public  institutions  and  50%  for 
reserved  for  private. 

Langis  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee why  S.Sj\.M.  did  not  ask 
for  more  aid  for  the  public  stu- 
dent citing  that  all  who  pay 
taxes  in  the  state  should  receive 
their  fair  share  of  help. 

'•We  feel  and  realize  that  the 
students  who  are  attending  pri- 
vate institutions  and  their  par- 
ents are  taxpayers  and  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  apply 
for  State  Scholarship  Aid.  We 
also  do  not  want  to  discriminate 
against  anyone  who  wants  to 
attend  college,  regardless  of 
the  institution  being  public  or 
private." 

The  two  other  acts  concern- 
ing tuition  costs  would  also 
modify  the  current  system,  in 
which  there  is  no  ceiling  on  how 
much  the  Board  of  Rcgeniscan 


increase  tuitions.  This  holds 
true  for  the  Legislature  and  a 
school's  Board  of  Trustees  as 
well.  House  3922  and  Senate 
348,  if  passed,  would  regulate 
tuition  increases  in  any  given 
year  to  no  more  than  the  rate  of 
inflation  in  the  state  that  year. 
Langis  feels  that  this  would 

"There  is  no  celing  on 
how  much  the  Board  of 
Regents  can  increase 
tuition." 

protect  the  students  from  ex- 
cessive tuition  hikes. 

"Please  understand  that  stu- 
dents do  not  mind  paying  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  their 
education,  as  long  as  it  is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money." 

The  plan  would  base  itself  on 
a  similiar  system  proposed  by 
the  Legislature  in  which  aid  to 
cities  and  towns  would  be  cal- 
culated on  the  rate  of  inflation. 
"Our  point  is  that  this  for- 
mula is  currently  being  used  in 
other  areas  of  State  Govern- 
ment, and  we  feel  that  this 
proposal  is  both  fair  and  rea- 
sonable and  should  be  applied 
to  tuition  increases." 

Langis  concluded  to  the 
committee  that  the  purpose  of 
public  higher  education  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  in  the  state  to  have 
access  to  these  institutions,  and 
urged  the  committee  to  report 
favorably  on  Senate  348  and 
House  3922. 
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International  Studies:  A  College  Education  Abroad 


by  Jason  Dabkowski 

Do  you  Hnd  community  college  tedious?  Too  much  tike  high 
school?  Looking  for  a  change  of  pace  to  liven  up  your  college 
education?  Maybe  a  semester  in  a  foreign  country  could  put  the 
spark  back  into  your  studies. 

CCCC  offers  one  of  the  best  programs  for  international 
studies  in  America.  Tucked  away  in  the  top  floor  of  the  library 
is  the  International  Education  Office.  Right  now,  this  office  is 
responsible  for  having  over  70  college  students  spending  this 
semester  on  foreign  campuses  around  the  world. 

The  Director  of  International  Studies,  Dr.  David  Scanlon,  has 
run  the  program  for  many  years.  Having  spent  some  40  years  in 
the  field,  Scanlon  feels  that  the  \J.S.  has  become  culturally 
ignorant,  "If  American  business  is  to  compete  in  this  world,  we 
must  become  more  famiUar  with  other  cultures." 

CCCC  is  a  member  of  the  College  Consortium  of  Interna- 
tional Studies.  The  Consortium  is  a  nationwide  system  of 
colleges  leagued  togethe.  "o  give  students  the  opportunity  to 
experience  life  and  a  college  education  abroad.  Dr.  Scanlon  has 
specially  organized  programs  in  China  and  Portugal  that  are 


supervised  by  the  CCCC  office.  These  programs  have  been 
acclaimed  by  leaders  in  International  Ed,  and  have  drawn 
students  to  join  from  across  the  country. 

Students  from  such  colleges  as  Yale,  Princeton,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  are  eru-olled  in  these  programs  run  by 
Scanlon,  "I'mnot  sure  howwe  got  so  popular,  but  the  word  is  out 
that  we're  good."  Scanlon  added,  "In  terms  of  sending  people 
abroad,  we  are  number  three  and  one  of  the  smallest  staffed 
offices."  Much  of  the  work  involved  is  shared  by  Scanlon's 
assistant,  Gretchen  Famham. 
There  are  almost  10  students  from  CCCC  that  are  in  countries 
like  England,  China,  and  Portugal  this  semester.  Students  lake 
courses  that  offer  credit  and  experience  toward  their  majors. 
The  CCIS  makes  sure  that  letter  grades  and  credits  received 
from  foreign  college  courses  are  accepted,  and  also  ensures  that 
students  receive  their  normal  financial  aid  package.  According 
to  Scanlon,  80  percent  of  the  students  involved  are  receiving 
financial  aid. 

In  the  past,  students  have  gone  to  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Israel. 
Heather  Davis,  a  criminal  justice  major,  recently  spent  a  semes- 
ter at  Ealing  College  in  England.  There,  she  learned  about 
English  law  and  court  procedures.  "I  wanted  to  travel  and  go  to 


college  at  the  same  time,"  she  said,  adding,  "The  trip  was 
fantastic,  it  was  definitely  worth  it." 

The  total  cost  of  a  semester  away  ranges  from  $4000  to  $6000. 
This  includes  meals,  board  and  tuition,  much  less  than  the 
average  private  college  here  in  Massachusetts.  The  student 
usually  stays  with  a  host  family  because  "dorms  are  pecuUarfy 
American,"  stated  Scanlon  who  wants  to  see  the  student  totally 
immersed  in  the  respective  culture.  Learning  the  language  is 
stressed  but  not  mandatory  and  students  usually,  if  not  always, 
go  with  a  group  of  other  students. 

"We  all  wear  contaa  lenses  and  look  at  things  through  our 
culture.  We  are  constantly  comparing  our  culture  with  others," 
states  to  Scanlon,  who  promises  that  the  programs  will  give  the 
person  a  wider  and  more  worldly  point  of  view. 

Student  Glen  Franklin  is  presently  working  toward  spending 
a  semester  at  Haifa,  Israel  in  a  seminary  school  studying  Jewish 
History.  When  asked  if  he  was  worried  about  terrorism  in  the 
Middle-East,  he  replied,  "I  could  get  hit  by  a  bus  on  my  way 
home  from  school,  too." 

Any  students  interested  in  International  Education  are  wel- 
come to  stop  by  the  office  where  there  is  free  information  about 
the  programs  offered. 


Bedless  Struggle  in  West  Barnstable 


by  Janice  Rohde 

Homelessness  exists  right 
here  on  CCCC's  Campus,  or  it 
will  soon.  If  you're  a  student 
whose  lease  is  up  before  the 
end  of  Spring  Semester,  you 
can  count  on  both  Richard 
Sullivan,  Dean  of  Students,  and 
Pat  Austin,  Housing  Coordina- 
tor, to  lend  you  a  hand. 

Students  faced  with  this 
problem  are  urged  by  Sullivan 
and  Austin  to  speak  with  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  "We  need 
to  assess  how  large  the  problem 
is.  The  sooner  we  can  find  out 
how  many  students  need  help, 
the  more  time  we'll  have  to  try 
to  find  ways  to  assist  them," 
SuUivan  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. 

According  to  Pat  Austin, 
each  student's  situation  is  dif- 
ferent. "Many  landlords  won't 
rent  for  the  summer  until  after 
Memorial  Day  Weekend,  but 
others  will,"  she  said.  "If  stu- 
dents need  a  place  to  stay,  I 
have  a  listing  of  rooms  avail- 
able all  over  the  Cape.  I  will  do 
some  telephoning,  or  students 
can  telephone  for  themselves, 
as  long  as  they  contact  me  far 
enough  in  advance." 

Even  for  the  student  with 
little  money,  Austin  has  an 
answer.  "We  have  different 
housing  situations.  In  some 
situations,  a  student  can  offer 
babysitting  services  in  ex- 
change for  rent  or  can  live  with 
an  elderly  person,"  she  said. 

If  there  is  a  need,  Sullivan 
suggested  he  could  put  to- 
gether a  letter  of  appeal  to 
landlords.  The  letter  would 
explain  CCCC's  late  start  due 
to  the  fiscal  crisis,  which  caused 
the  delayed  exam  schedule. 
Because  of  this  some  students 
will  be  caught  here  with  no 
place  to  live. 


According  to  Sullivan,  the 
college  community  could  pull 
together  as  a  whole  and  help 
one  another  out.  "I  think  what 
would  really  create  a  sense  of 
community  and  camaraderie 
would  be  for  students  who  have 
a  place  to  stay  to  take  in  those 
who  do  not,"  he  explained. 

The  camaraderie  is  not  only 
limited  to  students.  SuUivan 
stated  that  faculty  and  staff 
could  open  up  their  homes  to 
students  in  need. 
"I  can  say  unequivocally  that 
I'd  take  a  couple  of  students 
home  with  me,  and  I'd  hke  to 
think  that  I  represent  the  feel- 
ings of  most  of  the  people 
here,"  he  said. 

Sullivan  added  that  he'd  like 
to  hear  from  both  groups  of 
people,  those  in  need,  and 
those  who  are  willing  to  share. 
"We  would  like  to  hear  from 
people  who  are  adversely  ef- 
fected and  people  who  have 
extra  space.  This  way  we  can 
match  them  to  one  another,"  he 
explained. 

When  asked  about  the  hous- 
ing situation,  students  gave 
their  opinions. 

"I  think  it's  nice  that  the 
school's  helping  out,  but  stu- 
dents shouldn't  expect  the 
school  to  take  care  of  them," 
said  Ted  McKey. 

Fellow  student  Lourie  Smith 
added,  "I'm  lucky  because  I 
have  a  year-round  place.  A  lot 
of  my  friends  have  to  be  out  by 
May  17,  and  they're  wondering 
where  they're  going  to  go." 

One  student,  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  com- 
mented, "Since  it  was  the 
school's  decision  to  extend  the 
semester,  they  should  put  the 
students  affected  by  the  exten- 
sion up  in  a  motel." 


Dean  Sullivan  and  Pat  Austin 


When  asked  about  the  possi- 
bility of  CCCC's  adding  resi- 
dence halls,  Sullivan  is  all  for  it. 
"The  Town  of  Barnstable  has  a 
Building  Task  Force  that  we 
have  met  with  two  or  three 
times.  They  initiated  contact 
with  us.  We  have  been  talking 
for  years  about  the  possibility 
of  having  residence  halls.  More 
than  half  of  our  students  live 
away  from  home,  or  in  places 
like  Provincetown  or  Wellfleet 
which  is  quite  a  drive.  A  lot  of 
people  think  I'm  mad.  Having 
been  at  a  university  with  resi- 
dence halls,  I  was  always  the 
person  called  at  three  in  the 
morning  with  a  problem.  I  think 
it  would  be  wonderful,"  he  said. 

According  to  Sullivan,  cost  is 
not  the  problem  with  regard  to 
adding  dormatories,  "I  think 
there's  a  mind-set  at  the  legisla- 
tive level,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
gents level,  that  community 
colleges  are  commuting,  com- 
munity-based institutions.  I 
think  we're  different,"  said 
Sullivan, 
people  don't  have  cars  and 


there's  no  pubhc  transporta- 
tion," he  said. 

Besides  convenience,  Sulli- 
van believes  residence  halls 
would  be  a  plus  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint.  "From  an 
educational  point  of  view,  I'd 
love  to  have  residence  halls. 
Living  and  learning  right  here 
really  boosts  campus  life.  Some 
He  beUeves  dorms  would  pay 
for  themselves  in  no  time, 
"During  the  academic  year  stu- 
dents could  use  them.  In  the 
summer,  they  could  be  rented 
out  to  summer  help  on  Cape 
Cod.  This  would  Uterally  keep 
the  beds  warm  all  year  round," 
Sullivan  explained.  "I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  the  Building 
Task  Force  is  excited  about 
dorms  is  not  because  they're  so 
deeply  worried  about  us,  but 
they  are  worried  about  the 
needs  of  employees  in  the 
summer." 

"We  are  very  aware  of  the 
need  for  housing  and  are  hop- 
ing to  have  our  own  housing,  so 
students  wouldn't  be  facing 
such  dilemmas  in  the  future," 
Sullivan  said. 
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Fact  is,  heart  disease  kills  more 
American  women  than  any  other 
cause.  So  if  you  thought  gender 
alone  would  protect  you,  it's  time 
to  change  your  thinking  and 
your  ways.  Before  heart  disease 
becomes  a  problem  for  die 
men  in  your  life. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Student  Letters  Reach  Rep 


Dear  Students:  1  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  you 
relative  to  the  proposed  cuts  in 
education.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  all  for  taking  the  time  to 
express  your  concerns.  The 
points  you  raise  are  very  well 
taken.  I  supported  all  initiatives 
to  provide  more  funding  to 
education  during  the  recently 
concluded  budget  debate.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  present  fis- 
cal status  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  less  than  ideal  and 
clearly  there  is  a  need  to  reduce 
wasteful  spending.  Many  con- 
lituencies  have  protested 
against  proposed  cuts;  how- 
ever, I  strongly  believe  that 
education  advocates  are  most 
justified. 
My  attitude  towards  the  exist- 
ing fiscal  crisis  is  that  we  must 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  es- 
sential services.  What  is  more 
essential  than  education?  It  is 
inevitable  that  we  must  tighten 
our  belts  in  many  areas;  how- 
ever, education  should  not  be 
one  of  them.  It  is  my  duty  as 
legislator  to  protect  this  vital 
source  for  not  only  your  per- 
sonal growth  and  development, 
but  for  the  future  of  the  entire 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Representative  Stanley 
Rosenberg  from  Amherst  of- 
fered an  amendment  during  the 
debate  that  would  have  re- 
stored 15.7  million  dollars  to 
higher  education  in  the  state.  I 
supported  this  amendment; 
unfortunately,  it  was  defeated 
by  five  votes.  This  money  could 
have  put  faculty  and  teacher 
assistants  back  in  the  class- 
room, opened  in  excess  of  2,000 
seats  in  area  colleges,  and  alle- 


viated some  of  the  utility  costs. 

I  am  concerned  about  the 
dropout  rates  in  many  high 
schools,  the  large  number  of 
functionally  illiterate  in  the 
workplace,  the  increase  of  tui- 
tions and  class  size,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  issues  confronting 
college  students  today. 

For  your  information,  the 
State  Student  Association  of 
Massachusetts  has  filed  several 
pieces  of  legislation  that  would 
directly  affert  higher  educa- 
tion. Senate  Bill  344,  relative  to 
state  scholarship  funds, 
changes  the  current  system  to  a 
more  fair  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  monies:  fifty  percent 
(50%)  for  private  institutions. 
Senate  Bill  348  and  House  BiU 
3922,  both  relative  to  tuition 
costs  at  Massachusetts  PubUc 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learn- 
ing, would  ensure  that  tuition 
increases  do  not  exceed  the  rate 
of  inflation  for  that  particular 
year.  I  will  support  these  bills 
throughout  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Sufficient  funding  must  be 
provided  to  continue  and  im- 
porve  programs  pertaining  to 
these  issues. 

Although  revenues  are  lim- 
ited, I  have  spoken  with  various 
Senators  regarding  your  con- 
cerns and  I  am  hopeful  that 
some  additional  funding  can  be 
identified  for  higher  education 
during  their  upcoming  dehb- 
eration  on  the  fiscal  1990 
budget.  I  appredate  the  time 
each  ofyou  put  into  your  letters 
and  will  continue  to  advocate 
for  additional  funding  for  edu- 
cation. 

Thomas  S.  Cahir 
State  Representative 


It's  a  Great  Place  to  Start 


'The  United  Stated  Armed 
Forces  -  It's  a  great  place  to 
start".  I'm  sure  everybody  has 
heard  or  seen  this  popular  slo- 
gan. This  could  be  a  great  place 
to  start.  However,  is  anyone  up 
to  all  the  rigors  of  boot  camp 
and  general  Armed  Forces  life? 
If  the  answer  is  no,  then  maybe, 
for  some,  Cape  Cod  Commu- 
nity College  is  a  great  place  to 
start. 

Going  to  a  four  year  college 
or  university  directly  after 
graduation  from  high  school 
can  be  hazardous  to  your  aca- 
demic career.  While  most  high 
schools  prepare  students  suffi- 
ciently for  college  work  and 
study,  few  provide  adequate 
preparation  for  college  social 
life,  particularly  apartment  and 
dormitory  living.  Usually  stu- 
dents going  to  college  direaly 
after  graduation  find  them- 
selves on  their  own  for  the  first 
time  in  their  life.  Nobody  tells 
them  what  to  do,  when  to  study, 
or  when  to  come  home  at  night. 
While  most  students  adapt  to 
their  new  life  style,  some  do 
not.  For  those  students  who  do 
not  adapt  adequate^,  this 
complete    freedom    damages 


theirabilitytodowell  in  school. 
This,  in  turn,  develops  into 
poor  study  habits  and  may  lead 
to  probation  or  even  suspen- 
sion from  school. 

Attending  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College  gives  students 
the  opportunity  to  attend  col- 
lege and  experience  the  wotic 
required  without  being  totally 
ontheirownastheywouldbeif 
they  attended  a  non-commuter 
school.  Certainly,  many  people 
do  well  away  from  home  in  the 
university  style  of  life.  But  some 
of  us  need  a  slower  introduc- 
tion. This  experience  helps 
them  learn  and  mature  enough 
to  feel  confident  applying  to  a 
larger  college  or  university. 
Also,  it  is  important  to  start  off 
a  college  career  on  the  right 
foot,  and  to  attend  a  school  with 
an  excellent  reputation,  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud  at  Cape 
Coa  Community  College. 


David  Thomas 
Student 


(^y|7ljDAMW£D   HliMAMS.i  HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN 


Support  the  Baseball  Team 


I  just  scrapped  my  letter  to 
you,  urging  the  CCCC  commu- 
nity to  come  and  cheer  on  our 
Baseball  Helmsmen;  it  is  hard 
to  write  and  say  it  correctly,  but 
here  goes... 

Saturday,  in  Brockton,  with 
my  daughter  Chrissy,  we 
watched  our  team  (with  a  4  &  1 
record)  lose  both  games, 
played  in  frigid  rain  and  wind. 
The  night  before,  after  I  had 
unpacked  my  over-nighter  and 
sat  down  to  a  cup  of  hot  soup, 
Chrissy  and  my  rookie-attor- 
ney-son-in-law. Bill,  said, 
"Mom,  your  team  is  going  to 
get  crushed!  (They  hate  to  see 
me  disappointed). 

Over  my  protests  they  said, 
"Listen!  TheMassassoit  Green 
Machine  has  a  record  of  18  &  7 
-  the  early  Spring  games  were 
played  in  two  packed  weeks  in 
Florida  against  2  and  4  year 
colleges,  including  Northern 
Michigan  University."  I  lis- 
tened. 

Well,  it  was  no  rout! 

We  could  have  won  the  first 
game  except  for  a  couple  of 
flukes,  and  the  second  ended 
up  in  a  batting  practice  for  both 
teams.  The  more  experienced 
team  won,  but  they  knew  it  was 
against  a  good  team. 

That  night  at  dinner,  BiU  lis- 
tened as  Chrissy  and  I  de- 
scribed the  games.  Finally  she 
said,  "Bill,  I'mafraid  I'min  love 
with  the  blond  chatterbox  at 


third."  He  dead-panned  back, 
"All  right,  Honey,  have  your 
mother  take  you  home  to  the 
Cape.  Billy  and  I  will  be  okay. 
Right,  kid?" 

Billy,  the  kid,  just  grinned  as 
he  -iCc,  (he's  learning  to  be  a 
catcher)  but  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing his  goodbye  to  me  was, 
"Nonnie,  Mom  and  Dad  say 
we're  coming  down  to  see  the 
Hehnsmen.  Open  up  my  room, 
okay?" 

Spring  on  Cape  Cod  is 
gloomy.  Some  of  us  have  lifted 
the  gloom  watching  the  zaniest, 
most  wonderful  young  team 
I've  ever  seen.  You  know  when 
the  pitcher  is  going  to  become 
the  catcher,  an  infielder,  out- 
fielder or  whatever,  depending 
on  the  word  from  Head  Coach, 
Steve  Ring. 

So  who  needs  to  drive  to 
Fenway  to  see  big  Jim  Rice,  the 
Rocket,  Clemons,  etc.?  Right 
here  we  haveour  own  first  base, 
versatile  Tommy  Kelliher,  who 
gets  moved  around  like  a  chess- 
man, and  Ted  Semprini,  whose 
voice  from  the  outfield  is  as 
husky  as  the  shoulders  he  uses 
at  the  plate  to  hit  like  another 
#9  Ted.  They're  all  great! 

This  is  a  colorful,  sparkling 
ball  team  -  fun  to  watch.  Cm  on 
out  and  join  us! 

Mary  V.Yosgandes  (Mrs.  Yos) 
CCCC  -  Humanities  Division 


This  newspaper  is  published  every  two  weeks  by  the  Journalism 
class  and  contributing  students  and  staff  at  CCCC. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Discounts  are 
available  to  advertisers  purchasing  space  in  the  remaining  issues 
in  a  semester,  and  for  those  ads  that  specify  discounts  forCCCC 
students. 

For  more  information,  call  the  MainSheet  office  at  362-2131, 
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Editorials 


Letters  Continued 

Deaf  Editor: 

At  the  college,  parking  seems  to  be  unimportant  for  most 
people.  The  school  is  set  up  so  that  the  campus  is  in  the  middle 
with  a  main  road  separating  it  from  the  parking  lots.  This  seems 
to  be  an  organized  plan.  This  organization  is  lost  though 
because  cars  are  being  parked  in  a  haphazard  way. 

On  the  main  road,  which  I  will  call  Circle  Road,  cars  are  being 
parked  partially  off  the  road  in  a  disorderly  fashion.  This  creates 
several  problems.  One  being  the  landscape  on  either  side  of 
Circle  Road  is  ruined.  Where  there  use  to  be  grass  is  now  mud. 
Also,  cars  driving  on  Circle  Road  have  just  enough  room  to  get 
by  and  are  susceptible  to  a  potential  accident.  A  solution  to  the 
problem  would  be  to  post  no  parking  signs  on  the  sides  of  Circle 
Road  and  have  a  person  patrolling  the  area  to  pass  out  tickets 
with  a  fine  to  pay.  The  money  collected  from  the  fines  might  go 
to  the  restoration  of  the  grass  that  was  ruined. 

Another  problem  is  the  actual  parking  in  parking  lots.  The  cars 
are  not  being  parked  tn  designated  areas.  The  cars  are  parked 
where  ever  the  person  can  find  room.  This  creates  a  problem 
because  the  passage  to  get  out  of  the  parking  lot  is  smaller  and 
also  some  cars  are  blocked.  I  think  the  solution  once  again  would 
be  to  post  a  patrol  person  to  write  tickets  so  it  doesn't  happen. 
Another  solution  may  be  to  have  person  designate  parking 
spaces  for  the  cars  in  all  parking  lots  until  the  parking  lots  are 
full. 

This  is  an  issue  that  needs  some  recognition,  so  I  propose  that 
a  committee  be  formed.  A  committee  would  be  helpful  to  seek 
and  organize  ideas  for  solutions  on  the  parking  problem.  Also, 
a  committee  would  be  more  effective  because  instead  of  one 
voice  speaking  out,  an  organized  group  would  be  taken  more 
seriously  because  the  group  would  have  clear,  effective  ideas 
and  solutions  to  propose. 

Parkingwill  always  be  a  problem,  but  I  hope  people  will  see  the 
problems  and  solutions  involved.  If  we  don't  start  now,  the 
problems  will  most  likely  get  out  of  hand. 

Thank  you, 
Lisa  Small 

It's  Not  Just  a 
Tender  Bender 

by  Jason  Dabkowski 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  ruin  someone's  day,  and  that  is  by  the 
dreaded  auto  accident.  Anything  from  a  total  loss  to  scratched 
paint  can  result  in  a  five  year  headache. 

I  was  worming  my  way  through  the  college  parking  lot  on  a 
Friday  afternoon,  when  I  heard  the  all-too-familiar  sound  of 
crunching  metal. 

Looking  over  toward  lot  8, 1  saw  a  brand  new  truck  hit  a  brand 
new  car.  I  see  it  happen  all  the  time,  to  a  point  where  its  not  funny 
anymore.  All  I  could  think  about  was  the  poor  people  involved, 
they  weren't  hurt  physically,  but  the  emotional  and  economic 
stress  causes  pain. 

I'm  sure  most  of  you  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 

The  dreaded  surcharge 

Yes,  the  God-given  right  for  insurance  companies  to  rook 
unfortunate  souls  who  happen  to  stray  into  an  accident  or  zip 
through  a  speed  trap. 

If  you  drive  a  car,  and  90  percent  of  us  do,  you  no  doubt  have 
had  an  unpleasant  experience  that  has  mysteriously  made  your 
premiums  escalate.  I  am  a  veteran  of  several  accidents  and 
numerous  moving  violations.  Maybe  I  deserved  some  of  the 
penalties,  but  now  I've  accumulated  close  to  $1000  in  sur- 
charges. This  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  my  coverage  costs.  To 
a  full  time  student  such  as  myself,  $300  monthly  payments  to 
Aetna  make  living  real  tight. 

Massachusetts  is  notorious  for  bad  drivers  and  high  insurance 
rates,  causing  one  major  company  into  bail  out  of  this  State.  If 
things  seem  bad  now,  they've  jusl  gotten  worse.  Registry  fees 
have  almost  doubled,  speeding  tickets  don't  come  under  $150, 
and  gas  and  repair  bills  are  on  the  rise. 

Insurance  companies  have  a  nice  surprise  for  us  -  surcharges, 
instead  of  lasting  three  years,  they  now  last  five.  That  means  the 
ticket  I  got  for  having  a  bad  inspection  sticker  will  cost  me  S500 
in  the  long  run.  It  makes  the  $50  ticket  look  like  a  good  deal.  If 
my  car  wasn't  inspected  does  that  make  me  a  bad  driver? 

Don't  forget  accidents,  they  cost  $1500  in  surcharges,  never 
mind  the  deductable.  I'd  think  twice  about  reporting  a  small 
dent. 

Most  towns  are  helping  to  make  driving  life  miserable  by 
requiring  their  police  to  have  4  or  5  ticket  minimums  per  shift. 
You  can  bet  if  they've  had  a  slow  night... 

I  pay  more  for  insurance  a  year  than  tuition,  and  I  drive  a  car 
that  cost  me  $150.  I've  been  forced  to  drop  my  insurance 
liabilities  to  the  rock  bottom,  now  if  I  hit  a  cat,  I'll  probably  get 
sued. 

We're  in  a  no  win  situation,  eventually  wc  all  get  the  insurance 
blues. 


How  Much  Longer  Should  We  'Study* 
Before  We  Take  Action? 

Look  around  you,  the  person  you  see  sitting  next  to  you  might 
not  be  here  tomorrow.  What's  left  to  say?  Another  accident  on 
"Suicide  Alley"  claimed  the  lives  of  three. 

Suicide  is  the  act  of  deliberately  killing  oneself.  That  family  of 
three  did  not  set  out  on  that  bright  spring  day,  so  full  of  promise, 
to  kill  themselves.  The  intention  of  this  mother  was  to  reach  ^ 
destination  alive. 

Her  one  mistake  was  being  lulled  into  a  sense  of  safety  on  a 
road  that  is  not  safe.  This  does  not,  however,  constitute  suicide. 

This  road  won  its  name  from  the  county  coroner  who  was 
horrifed  by  the  deaths,  and  at  one  time  the  name  spoke  of  the 
danger.  It  speaks  now  of  our  inability  to  stop  the  accidents. 

We  are  angry,  shocked,  and  devastated,  and  as  always  when 
lives  are  lost  unexpectedly,  and  maybe  more  so  because  these 
were  the  lives  of  children,  our  only  hope  is  that  they  went  pain- 
lessly. 

Some  will  say  it  was  that  "damn  road,"  as  if  the  road  had  a  life 
of  its  own,  as  if  nothing  can  be  done. 

So  we  drive  our  cars  a  little  slower  down  that  deadly  stretch  of 
highway  while  we  wait  for  the  state  to  do  what  they  promised  but 
have  not  delivered.  Some  of  us  will  not  use  it  at  all,  the  risk  is  too 
great. 

There  is  talk  of  erecting  Jersey  Barriers,  but  first  there  must  be 
a  study.  Some  have  suggested  widening  the  highway  or  adding 
breakdown  lanes,  but  first  there  must  be  a  study. 

"The  best  thing  to  do  is  close  the  road  until  it  is  made  safe,"  but 
first  there  must  be  a  study. 

"More  police  is  the  answer,  people  see  police  and  th^  slow 
down,"  of  course,  there  will  have  to  be  a  study. 

Who  will  do  the  emotional  impact  study  on  a  father  after  losing 
his  family  to  a  senseless  accident?  Who  is  going  to  study  the  toll 
on  the  36  families  who  lost  members  to  Suicide  Alley? 

Our  time  has  run  out,  20  years  of  study  has  produced  nothing. 
Cape  Cod  must  take  care  of  its  own.  What  can  we  as  residen:s 
do  to  solve  this  problem? 

If  we  can  donate  money  and  equipment  and  labor  for  the 
construction  of  playgrounds  for  our  children,  why  can't  we 
design  and  execute  a  plan  that  will  solve  this  life  threatening 

situation? 

Smart  Women:  A  Fluke  of  Nature? 


by  Therese  Branton  Chase 

Perhaps  I  have  been  associating  with  the  wrong  people,  but  I 
have  ahvays  found  that  people,  both  male,  and  female,  have 
difficulty  relating  to  an  intelligent  girl  or  woman.  For  years  I 
have  had  problems  communicating  with  people  and  I  never 
understood  why.  Usually  I  placed  the  blame  on  myself;  after  all, 
I  had  always  felt  different  from  everyone  else. 

Even  my  dreams  reflected  this:  for  many  years  I  was  haunted 
by  a  recurring  dream  in  which  I  was  locked  out  of  a  house  full  of 
people.  In  another,  I  was  forever  missing  the  school  bus.  It 
wasn't  until  I  became  an  adult  that  I  realized  the  meaning  of 
these  images,  and  linked  them  with  my  social  difficulties. 

My  family  was  not  enlightened  or  liberated  by  anyone's  stan- 
dards. My  parents  instilled  in  me  the  belief  that  being  a  girl 
meant  being  "nice",  being  physically  attraaive,  neat,  and  "lady- 
like." The  qualities  my  brothers  were  supposed  to  possess 
included  intelligence,  assertiveness,  and  being  a  good  provider. 
They  were  encouraged  to  have  dreams  and  ambitions;  1  was  told 
to  meet  a  nice  man  (one  who  had  a  good  job),  get  married,  and 
have  children. .  .and  live  happily  ever  after. 

Something  in  me  rebelled  against  such  a  fate,  and  since  I  was 
not  very  articulate  as  a  child,  that  rebellion  expressed  itself  in 
other  ways-ways  which  frequently  got  me  in  a  lot  of  trouble.  At 
no  point  in  my  childhood  or  adolescence,  did  anyone  take  me 
aside  and  ask  me  what  I  was  interested  in,  or  what  I  wanted  for 
my  future. 

I  struggled  through  childhood  and  adolescence  as  best  as  I 
could,  and  so  on  into  young  adulthood.  I  made  many  mistakes 
along  the  way;  however,  my  Ufe  wasn't  affected  to  the  point 
where  I  started  looking  for  answers  until  after  the  birth  of  my 
first  child. 

My  husband  had  a  large  family  and  many  acquaintances. 
Through  these  people  I  had  my  first  real  adult  contacts,  The  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  conversations  of  other 
women.  Being  nowmore  analytical,  I  asked  myself  the  reason  for 
this.  After  all,  shouldn't  I  be  interested  in  tOilet-i  raining  or  when 
baby  first  slept  through  the  night-wasn't  I  a  mother,  too? 

So  I  exchanged  information  with  these  women,  and  waited  for 


a  more  interesting  topic  to  come  up-it  never  did. 

I  thought  I  might  find  male  conversation  more  stimulating,  so 
I  would  wander  over  to  where  the  men  were  (At  most  of  these 
occasions,  it  was  as  if  we  were  all  still  in  school— boys  on  one  side, 
and  girls  on  the  other.)  and  see  what  they  were  talking  about.  I 
usually  got  one  of  two  responses:  either  they'd  look  at  me  as  if 
to  say  "What  do  you  want?",  or  they'd  assume  my  intentions 
were  purely  sexual.  Again,  it  left  me  with  the  feeling  of  being  out 
of  place. 

This  uncomfortable  feeling  led  to  avoidance  behavior.  Was  I 
then  doomed  to  being  a  social  outcast? 

Through  circumstanceslwon't  go  into,  my  marriage  eventually 
came  to  an  end.  I  moved  away  from  the  area  I  had  lived  in  for 
the  first  few  years  of  my  adult  life,  and  found  myself  among  a 
different  set  of  people;  people  who  actually  talked  about  other 
things  besides  the  latest  sports  scores,  who  was  cheating  on  his 
wife,  how  expensive  groceries  were  becoming,  or  junior's  latest 
scrape.  It  was  both  stimulating  and  frustrating. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  articulate,  talented  people  seemedto 
appreciate  a  listener  who  could  understand  three-syllable 
words,  who  could  comprehend  what  they  were  talking  about. 
Ontheotherhand,ifI  tried  toexpress  my  own  ideas  or  introduce 
a  topic  that  was  of  interest  to  me,  I  was  met  with  blank  stares  or 
by  a  sudden  urge  on  the  part  of  the  other  person  to  go  fix 
something  to  eat. 

Why  was  this?  Because  a  smart  woman  is  an  anomaty  of 
nature!  People  are  accustomed  to  having  things  in  a  certain 
order;  it  makes  them  feel  secure  if  life  happens  in  a  familiar, 
reasonably  predictable  manner.  Anything  or  anyone  which 
comes  along  to  upset  their  comfortable  notions  makes  them 
u  neasy;  so  here  I  was:  a  not-unattractive  divorced  mother  of  two 
who  had  an  independently  functioning  mind. 

I  finally  realized  that  the  problem  was  not  with  myself;  that  the 
blame  lay  instead  on  those  age-old  prejudices  we  still-in  spite  of 
Women's  Lib-possess.  We  have  made  it  less  respectable  to 
express  those  prejudices,  but  we  have  not  eradicated  them.  They 
have  been  a  part  of  our  culture  for  thousands  of  years;  they  will 
not  disappear  overnight.  Human  beings  evolve  at  a  notoriously 
slow  rate;  however,  we  do  evolve,  we  do  change.That  is  our  hope 
for  the  future,  in  particular  the  futures  of  our  daughters. 
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Commentary 


These  Are  the  Times  that  Try  Our  Souls 


by  Greichen  M.  Grabau 

Jury  duty  -  I  might  as  well 
have  been  the  accused.  I  can 
picture  my  face,  sullen  and 
bedragled,  splattered  across 
the  front  page  of  the  "Cape 
Cod  Times"  with  a  banner 
headline  reading  "Student 
Charged  with  Being  an  Adult  - 
Sentenced  to  a  day  of  Monot- 
ony." 

Many  of  you  are  probably 
assuming  that  I  am  feeble  be- 
cause I  could  not  escape  this 
most  dreaded  of  civic  duties. 
Well,  may  I  assure  you  that  my 
mental  faculties  are  in  lad.  But, 
sinse  I  had  been  called  previ- 
ously and  had  opted  to  post- 
pone, I  had  no  choice  but  to 
oblige. 

Allow  me  to  begin  by  apolo- 
gizing for  my  flippancy.  I  have 
nothing  but  respect  for  our 
judicial  system,  and  1  realize 
that  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  a  "trial  by  our  peers"  sys- 
tem of  judicial  implementation. 
But  I  never  expected,  wanted, 
or  envied  a  position  in  that 
particular  twelve  person  peer 
group. 

I  was,  and  still  am,  a  bit  un- 
nerved at  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  determine  someone 
else's  fate.  1  ask  myself,  "Who 
am  I  to  pass  judgement  on 
another?  Who  determined  that 
I  am  prepared  to  dole  out  vic- 
tim compensation?  And  to  de- 
lermine  what  value  to  place  on 
that  compensation?" 

The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  obvious.  Our  govern- 
ment, our  Forefathers,  be- 
stowed this  auspicious  privi- 


"One  woman  likened 
the  experience  to 
sitting  in  an  emergency 
room  anticipating  word 
on  a  injured  friend." 


lege.  But,  I  still  ask,  why  did 
they  pass  the  buck  to  me? 

Several  days  before  my  serv- 
ice date  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  sent  me  the 
"Trial  Juror's  Handbook."  In 
appearance  it  reminded  me  of 
the  pamphlets  that  religious 
zealoisforce  on  people  stopped 
at  red  lights.  "The  Juror's 
Creed,"  which  appeared  at  the 
back  of  the  handbook,  did 
nothing  to  dispel  this  impres- 
sion. 

But  the  "Trial  Juror's  Hand- 
book" also  served  to  put  the 
fear  of  civic  duty  in  me.  The 
italic  print  inlaid  on  parchment 
continued  to  remind  me  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  morning  of  my  catatonic 
imprisonment  was  bleak.  The 
sky  was  dark,  grey,  damp,  hu- 
mid —  not  unlike  any  other 
September  morning  on  the 
Cape.  The  air  felt  lush  and 
thick. 

At  8:30  a.m.  I  joined  my 
"peers;"  I  found  myself  trapped 
in  the  bowels  of  irritaton.  We 


sat  and  waited.  And  waited  and 
sat. 

We  were  kept  in  two  long 
rectangular  rooms.  Yellow 
paint  engulfed  a  long 
boardroom-like  table  sur- 
rounded by  chairs  with  varying 
degrees  of  stiffness.  I  imagined 
my  early  arriving  compatriots 
playing  a  court  room  version  of 
the  Goldilocks  game  —  "This 
chair  is  too  hard.  This  chair  is 
too  lumpy.  But  this  chair  ought 
to  numb  my  behind  in  no  time." 
We  were  provided  with  two 
restrooms  in  each  corral  -  a 
men's  room  and  a  ladies'  room. 
The  toilet  in  the  ladies'  room 
didn't  flush. 

After  about  an  hour  of  this 
powerful  exercise  in  futility,  we 
weredirectedto  a  vacant  court- 
room to  view  a  "seventeen 
minutevideotape"  extolingthe 
eternal  wonder  of  the 
Constitution  and  furtheringthe 
preconceived  notion  of  stifling 
tenor.  However,  the  movie  was 
not  without  mirth;  nor  above  a 
good  old  fashioned  patriotic 
plug.  During  the  video,  a  court 
stenographer  was  shown,  his 
wide  yellow  tie  featured  the 
faces  of  U.S.  presidents. 

When  the  film  ended,  we  re- 
turned to  the  airless  dampness 
of  the  insipid  waiting  room. 
The  judge,  apparently,  was  in 
conference  with  four  lawyers. 
This  was  the  case  we  were  wail- 
ing on.  At  10:00  a.m.  they  in- 
formed us  of  this.  At  noon, 
there  was  still  no  news. 

We,  potential  jurors,  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  the 
case  being  settled  and  our 
being  dismissed.  We  wondered 
that,  if  we  were  selected,  how 
much  longer  we'd  be  there. 

But  we  all  waited,  silently, 
expecting  word  soon.  Some 
napped  or  read  the  paper. 
Others  eageriy  perused  back 
issues  of  "People"  magazine, 
thoughtfully  left  for  us  by  the 
Commonwealth.  Eventually, 
the  quiet  embarrassment  of 
glancing  awkwardly  at  com- 
plete strangers  forced  polite 
conversation. 

One  woman  likened  the  ex- 
perience to  sitting  in  an  emer- 
gency room  anticipating  word 
on  an  injured  friend.  Inwardly.  1 
disagreed  with  her,  thinkingthe 
analogy  misguided.  In  a  hospi- 
tal, worry  displaces  boredom. 
In  the  jury  room,  boredom  is 
replaced  only  by  more  bore- 
dom. 

This  was  definitely  the  most 
unproductive  day  of  my  adult 
life.  Which,  by  the  way,  is  what 
this  experience  was  all  about. 

Previously,  I  had  thought  that 
one  must  be  a  registered  voter 
in  order  to  be  selected  for  jury 
service.  However,  upon  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  "Trial  Juror's 
Handbook,"  I  learned  that  one 
need  only  be  a  "person  who  is  a 
resident  of  a  city  or  town  (and 
who  meets  certain  other  basic 
requirements  such  as  being 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
able  speak  and  understand  the 
EngUsh  language)"  to  be  a  ju- 
ror. 
And  all  of  us  potential  jurors 


did  fit  these  prerequisites.  We 
were  a  hodge-podge  of  ages,  a 
true  cross-section  of  society 
with  nothing  in  common  save 
our  sequesterment.  And  our 
hunger. 

We  were  breaking  for  lunch 
soon  and  there  was  still  no 
word.  The  consensus  (our  first 
agreement  as  a  group)  was  that 
we  would  be  at  the  Superior 
Court  House  all  day. 

I  had  already  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  morning  in  a  phone 


booth  on  the  second  floor 
trying  to  contact  my  Sociology 
professor  to  explain  my  ab- 
sense.  People  were  discussing 
the  work  they  were  missing. 

A  rather  robust,  sturdy  look- 
ing man  in  his  late  50's  sat 
across  the  oblong  oak  table 
from  me.  He  told  me  that  he 
hoped  the  trial  would  end  that 
day,  a  Wednesday. 

He  was  a  merchant  marine 
and  explained  that  he  had  al- 
ready missed  a  week  of  work  to 


fulfill  his  civic  obligation.  His 
ship  had  sailed  on  Monday,  and 
would  return  on  Friday.  He 
hoped  we  would  be  dismissed 
because,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Commonwealth  must  com- 
pensate for  lost  wages,  he  did 
not  want  to  miss  two  weeks 
work. 

His  hopes  were  not  dashed. 
At  ten  minutes  past  one  we 
were  dismissed.  The  case  was 
settled  out  of  court  and  the 
muggy  day  had  been  wasted. 


As  I  walked  to  my  car,  I  still 
asked  myself  why  my  name  had 
been  pulled  from  the  lottery? 
Why  was  I  a  recipient  of  the 
proverbial  buck? 

Maybe  it  was  because  I'm  not 
that  different  from  anyone  else. 
Or  is  it  that  everyone  else  is  not 
all  that  different  from  me? 
Perhaps,  it  is  a  statement  of 
true  equality,  that  under  the 
law  we  are  all  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  -  and  pum'sh- 
ments.  Well,  at  least  the  jury 
system  allows  us  to  find  out. 


Shhh! 

by  Nancy  Richard 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  a  quiet  place 
to  study?  This  particular  prob- 
lem has  occupied  me  for  some 
time. 

Certain  assignments  are  no 
problem.  I  can  do  my  French 
homework  quite  easily  while 
my  children  are  fighting  under 
the  kitchen  table,  the  cat  is 
whining  for  food,  and  my  hus- 
band is  running  a  saw  -  all  in 
the  pantry.  But  I  find  even  the 
sUghtest  noise  irritating  when  I 
have  to  read  Plato. 

Even  a  locked  door  affords 
no  privacy.  The  children  will 
pound  on  it  continually  so  that 


they  can  issue  the  latest  crime 
report.  I  have  been  interrupted 
for  every  imaginable  reason, 
from  a  bleeding  child  to  some- 
one being  'looked  at'  by  their 
brother. 

My  husband,  quiet  as  he  is, 
can  be  a  terrible  nuisance  at 
times.  He  sits  in  the  chair  oppo- 
site me  as  I  read  and  glares  at 
me  in  loud  tones,  occasionally 
sighing,  coughing,  and  scratch- 
ing, until  I  give  up  and  talk  to 
him. 

During  Spring  Break,  I  spent 
a  few  hours  arranging  a  private 
study  for  myself  in  the  cellar 
next  to  the  sewer  pipes  and  the 


water  heater.  Suddenly,  this 
spot  has  become  a  prime  rec- 
reation area  for  my  family.  It 
has  been  discovered  as  a  won- 
derful place  to  pitch  a  tennis 
ball,  build  a  model,  play  with 
'Uttle  ponies,'  and  conduct 
lengthy  discussions  about  body 
weight.  My  husband  is  planning 
to  insulate  the  walls,  cover  the 
pipes,  and  build  a  pool  hall 
down  there. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  tried  read- 
ing at  the  library.  It  was  bliss- 
fully quiet  on  the  third  floor.  No 
stereo  blazing.  No  child  weep- 
ing. No  husband  sawing.  It  was 
heavenly.  I  fell  asleep. 
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Mental  Health  Care:  Self,  Not  Science 


Editor's  Note:  Mitzy  Anderson  is  a  Professor  of  Nursing  at 
CCCC.  She  was  asked  by  the  Editors  of  MainSheet  to  contrib- 
ute this  piece  to  this  on-going  column. 

by  Mitzy  Anderson 

A  locked  ward!  Who  has  the  keys?  Memories  of  "Psycho" 
abound  as  nursing  students  meet  their  first  psychiatric  patient. 
There  are  no  dressing  to  be  changed,  no  blood  pressures  or 
temperatures,  no  intravenous  medicine,  no  respirators  to  be 
busy  with,  nothing  to  hide  behind. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  while  some  students  and  faculty  may 
know  some  nursing  students  from  their  classes,  many  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  their  fascinating  and  chal- 
lenging clinical  experiences.  The  nursing  student  is  not  very 
visible  on  campus  or  in  activities  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One 
major  factor  is  their  intense  involvement  with  practicing  the  art 
and  science  of  nursing  in  the  clinical  setting.  On  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week,  the  student's  day  (or  sometimes  eve- 
ning) is  spent  practicing  in  the  real  world  of  health  care  in  a 
variety  of  agencies  on  Cape  Cod  and,  yes  even  over  the  bridge. 
There  is  one  particularly  intense  learning  experience  the 
sophomore  nursing  student  is  invoked  with  during  the  final 
semesterbeforegraduation.  Duringthespring  semester,  sopho- 
more nursing  students  delve  deeply  into  their  first  professional 
encounter  with  Mental  Health  Nursing.  In  February  they  begin 
traveling  each  Tuesday  over  a  five  week  period  to  the  Brockton 
VeteransAdministrationMedicalCenter.There,  students  meet 
with  a  special  patient/client  they  will  work  with  throughout  the 
experience.  Their  goal  is  to  develop  a  therapeutic  nurse-patient 
relationship  with  this  unique  individual  who  has  a  mental  health 
problem.  The  client  meets  with  the  student  by  choice  as  is 
congruent  with  his  rights. 

Students  approach  the  first  day  with  a  wide  variety  of  feeling. 
Many  share  with  faculty  and  each  other  their  apprehension,  fear 
and  anxiety.  They  come  to  Brockton  having  viewed  films  such  as 
Psycho,  One  Flew  Over  The  Cuckoo's  Nest,  Francis,  etc.  The 
students  from  previous  classes  have  shared  their  tales  (often 
very  exaggerated,  often  very  real). 

In  addition,  some  students  come  to  Brockton  having  had 
personal  experiences  perhaps  in  their  own  families  or  a  close 
friend  with  a  serious  mental  health  problem. 

The  first  day,  students  meet  their  clients;  the  goal  is  to  get  to 
know  "him"  (there  are  mostly  male  veterans  at  BVA)  and  get  to 
know  oneself.  They  work  on  developing  an  effective  one  to  one 


relationship  and  their  communication  skills.  They  are  stripped 
of  all  other  tools  of  the  profession.  The  one  tool  used  during  this 
phase  oftheirnursingexperienceisthemselves.  Honesty,  caring, 
empathy  and  acceptance  combined  with  effective  communica- 
tion skills  are  needed  in  order  to  develop  rapport  and  trust  with 
their  client. 

The  student  must  try  to  utilize  these  skills  while  overcoming 
their  own  fears.  Many  lose  sleep  or  have  nightmares  before  the 
experience.  They  work  on  putting  their  own  fears  aside  in  order 
to  help  their  clients  express  feeUngs.  Yes,  and  they  are  still 
preparing  for  their  classes  and  exams. 

Each  week,  the  students  meet  with  their  client  to  fulfill  the 
contract  they  both  agreed  upon  the  first  day.  On  the  ride  to 
Brockton  they  wonder,  will  he  talk  to  me  today?  Will  he  showup 
for  our  meeting?  Will  I  say  the  wrong  thing?  Will  I  meet  the 
goals? 

Gradually,  each  unique  relationship  begins  to  develop.  He 
made  eye  contact  today.  He  shook  my  hand  firmly.  He  was 
waiting  for  me  today.  He  told  me  he  was  afraid!  He  told  me 
about  hearing  "voices."  Rapport  and  trust  is  growing. 

All  too  soon  the  day  for  termination  of  the  relationship  has 
tome.  Some  goals  have  been  met,  some  urmiet.  Yet  a  unique 
experience  has  occured  for  both  parties.  Both,  hopefully,  have 
grown,  touched  each  other,  and  benefited  from  the  relationship. 
Now  the  students'  feelings  have  changed.  The  fear  and  anxiety 
of  day  one  is  forgotten,  all  rumors  are  squelched.  They  walk  the 
long,  dank,  paint-chipped  corridors  of  the  BVA  proudly,  and 
purposefully.  Some  even  dare  to  walk  alone.  A  feeling  of  sadness 
prevails.  They  care  for  this  special  person,  see  him  as  important; 
a  person  with  desires  and  needs,  a  person  with  feelings  and  pain. 
Success  is  measured  in  a  very  different  way  during  this  experi- 
ence. There  are  no  fast  cures,  the  wounds  in  mental  illness  are 
deep. 

Mental  Health,  Psychiatric  Nursing  is  the  giving  of  self,  of 
one's  unique  human  strengths.  Although  the  danger  of  burnout 
is  high  among  staff  in  the  mental  health  setting,  students  help  in 
this  respect  also.  They  offer  a  new  perspeaive  to  the  people 
working  in  the  institution.  Our  students  help  the  staff  renew 
their  energies  so  they  can  go  on  and  give  patients  a  new 
perspective. 


Beware  the  Poison  Apple 


by  Michael  Reddin 

Bright  red  apples  that  we  buy 
for  our  children  and  ourselves 
every  day,  typically,  do  not 
evoke  images  of  cancer,  death, 
and  fear.  Yet,  an  enviromental 
group  armounced  two  weeks 
ago  that  a  chemical  named  Alar 
threatens  children. 

Alar,  also  known  as  Damn- 
inozide,  provides  enhance- 
ments for  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  According  to  Dr. 
Eric  Butler,  professor  at 
CCCC,  Alar  enhances  the  de- 
velopment of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables by  reducing  the  amount 
of  vegetative  growth.  Alar  is 
used  on  many  things,  from 
apples  to  tomatoes  and  brussel 
sprouts.  Larger,  more  colorful 
and  riper  fruit  results  from  the 
use  of  Alar. 

Just  how  toxic  is  Aiar?  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Butler,  3,000ppb 


of  Alar  has  no  effect  on  labora- 
tory animals.  To  kill  a  rat,  one 
requires  84(X)mg  of  Alar.  The 
relatively  high  concentrations 
given  in  injeaions  reduces  the 
amount  of  Alar  needed  for  a 
lethal  dose  in  lab  animals,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Butler. 

Enviromentalists  claim  that 
all  Alar  tests  are  invalid  since 
they  cannot  calculate  the  rate  at 
which  Alar  concentrates  in  chil- 
dren. They  also  claim  most  of 
the  EPA  tests  for  Alar  were  not 
sophisticated  enough  to  detect 
the  real  amount  of  Alar  pres- 
ent. 

"15  to  20  percent  of  the 
United  States  citizens  will  de- 
velop cancer,"  said  Butler.  "99 
percent  of  these  cancers  are 
caused  naturally,  and  not  by 
man-made  substances." 

Dr.  Butler  praised  Surgeon 


General  C.  Everet  Coop  for 
denouncing  the  enviormental- 
ists  and  urging  parents  to  con- 
tinue feeding  their  children 
fruit.  The  Surgeon  General 
fears  that  children  will  suffer 
deficienciesstemmingfrom  the 
lack  of  fruit  in  their  diet.  He  felt 
that  evidence  was  lacking  in  the 
Alar  scare. 

Dr.  Butter  noted  that  he  con- 
tinues to  feed  his  children  all 
fruit,  including  apples.  He 
washes  any  fruit  with  edible 
skin  in  cold  water.  Ironically,  he 
confessed  that  he  wouldn't  do 
that  for  himself,  only  for  his 
children.  Perhaps  the  best  pre- 
caution one  can  take  at  this 
point  would  be  to  rinse  apples 
and  other  fruit  you  eat  directly. 
However,  please  do  not  stop 
eating  fruit.  An  apple  a  day  still 
keeps  the  doctor  away. 


Letters 
Continued 

Ten  Minute 
Cut-off  is 
Not  FoUcy 

Dear  Editor, 

I  am  responding  to  Ms.  EUen 
Bums'  comments  in  the  Apri] 
13,  1989  MainSheet  (page  5) 
concerning  her  description  of 
the  library  and  security  staff 
actions  and  comments  during 
their  attempts  to  secure  the 
Library-LRC  building  at  12:50 
on  Saturday,  April  8th. 

The  Library-LRC  staff  mem- 
bers are  very  proud  of  their 
high  levels  of  service  provided 
to  Library-LRC  users.  In  these 
times  of  limited  resources  for 
staff  and  materials  our  highly 
dedicated  and  user-oriented 
staff  have  consistently  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  informa- 
tion needs  of  students,  faculty, 
and  community  residents.  This 
often  involves  high  levels  of 
personal  attention  and  empa- 
thy for  patrons.  This  level  of 
excellence  in  services  provided 
by  the  Library-LRC  is  well 
documented  in  the  recent  ac- 
crediation  self-study  document 
and  visiting  team  report. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Library-LRC  to  close  the 
stacks  10  minutes  before  the 
closing  lime,  h  is  the  policy  ol 
the  Library-LRC  to  remind 
patrons  that  the  building  is 
closing  in  10-15  minutes  and 
that  they  shouldgo  down  to  the 
circulation  desk  if  they  plan  to 
check  out  any  books.  The  build- 
ing is  secured  (doors  locked, 
photocopiers  and  microfilm 
reader/printers  turned  off  anc 
cash  box  secured)  at  closing 
time.  This  allows  all  patrons  in 
the  building  the  use  of  the 
building  right  up  to  closing 
time. 

Il  is  unfortunate  that  the  se- 
curity guard  refused  to  let  Ms. 
Bums  up  into  the  stacks  during 
the  time  he  was  trying  to  close 
the  building  and  that  the  hlirar- 
ian  on  duty  did  not  counter- 
mand the  security  guard.  I  have 
personally  discussed  the  clos- 
ing policy  with  the  head  of  secu- 
rity, the  Saturday  security 
guard  and  the  h"brarian.  I  am 
confident  that  all  part-time 
evening  and  weekend  stafi"  are 
now  fully  aware  of  the  above 
policy  and  therefore  don't  an- 
ticipate any  additional  inci- 
dents of  stacks  being  off  limits 
to  patrons  just  before  closing 
time. 

I  would  encourage  Library- 
LRC  users  to  contaa  me  di- 
rectly if  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  level  of  services  pro- 
vided or  are  critical  of  a  stafl 
member's  response  to  requests 
for  information  assistance.  I 
will  personally  address  the  is- 
sue. 

Greg  Masterson 
Director,  Library-LRC 


■»  .."-w- 


Adventure  Concepts'  Hair  Raising  Education 


John  Crowninshield  hooks  up  Pam  Buckley. 


Kate  prepares  to  fly. 


Are  these  people  waiting  for  a  plane? 


Student  on  permanent  display 


Take-off! 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


Spring  Fever  Hits  Campus 


Spring  Fever  Hits  CCCC 
by  Kris  Snyder 

Long-awaited  Spring  has  finally  arrived.  No  more  running  to 
the  cafeteria  for  shelter  from  the  bitter  cold  wind  and  a  steaming 
cup  of  coffee.  Students  are  beginning  to  linger  outdoors  a  Uttle 
longer  between  classes.  There  are  not  as  many  winter  coats  out 
there,  and  everything  from  the  flowers  and  trees  to  the  clothing 
is  booming  with  color. 

Its  time  to  celebrate!  Various  fun-filled  activities  have  been 
planned  by  our  Student  Activities  Office.  It  is  time  for  the 
annual  Spring  Week  at  CCCC,  and  according  to  our  enthusias- 
tic, energetic  Student  Activities  Director,  Andy  Robinson,  "We 
have  something  for  everybody!" 

This  year's  Spring  Week  will  be  even  better  than  the  last. 
"We've  tried  to  give  it  a  little  more  balance  this  year,"  said 
Robinson.  "We've  got  a  diverse  group  of  activities  plarmed  that 
will  appeal  to  18-20  year  olds,  as  well  as  40  year  olds." 

Spring  week  begins  with  the  CCCC  Dance  Company  perform- 
ance on  April  28th  and  29th  at  8:00  PM  at  the  Arts  Center. 
Tickets  can  be  purchased  for  S3.00  with  at  CCCC  student  ID 
card.  Senior  Citizens  and  all  other  students  can  purchase  tickets 
for  S5.00.  Tickets  will  cost  S8.00  at  the  door  and  S7.00  if 
purchased  in  advance. 

Design  your  very  own  ice  cream  sundae  on  Monday,  May  1st 
in  the  cafeteria  from  12-2:00  pm.  There  will  probably  be  no 
charge  for  this.  Just  bring  yourself  (and  your  exercise  bike  to 
work  off  those  calories.) 

Have  you  ever  considered  getting  a  tatoo?  Here  isyour  chance 
to  try  it  out.  On  Tuesday.  May  2nd,  a  tatoo  artist  will  be  in  the 
cafeteria  from  10  AM  to  2  PM  designing  tatoos  in  ink  which  will 
wear  off  gradually  after  it  is  washed  a  few  times. 

After  you  get  your  tatoo,  show  it  off  at  an  open  volleyball  game 
in  the  gym  from  12-2:00.  Also,  at  12:00,  in  the  Studio  Theatre, 
the  Janus  Players  will  perform  Neil  Simon's  "Fools".  Students 
and  Senior  Citizens  can  purchase  tickets  at  the  door  for  $3.00. 
General  admission  price  is  $5.00. 

On  Wednesday,  May  3rd,  enjoy  the  music  of  guitarist  Paul 
Stone  whileyou  indulge  in  the  free  cookout  at  the  cafeteria  from 
12-2:00  PM.  The  same  evening,  at  7:00  PM  at  McKeon  Field  in 
Hyarmis.  come  and  cheer  on  our  own  baseball  team,  the  Helms- 
men, as  they  play  against  Quinsigamond. 

Rick  Davis'  comedy  will  entertain  you  as  he  performs  his 
"Totally  Useless  Skills"  which  include  juggling,  palm  reading, 
yodeling,  bar  tricks,  and  much  more,  on  Thursday  May  4th  from 
11:30-1:30  in  the  cafeteria. 


REM:  A  Jam  Session 
Worth  Its  Price 

By  Matthew  M.  Igoe 


If  you  missed  "Fools"  the  first  time,  you  can  see  them  at  12:30 
on  Thursday,  May  4th  in  the  studio  theatre. 
On  Friday,  May  5ih,  join  the  fun-at  our  Semi-Formal  Dinner- 

'We  have  something  for 

everybody!" 

Andy  Robinson 
Student  Activities 
Director 

Dance  from  7:00  PM  to  1 :00  AM  at  the  Flying  Bridge  restaurant 
in  Falmouth.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Student  Activities 
Office.  This  same  evening,  another  production  of  "Fools"  will 
be  performed  in  the  studio  theatre  at  8:00  pm. 

For  those  of  you  who  feel  up  to  an  early  morning  outing  after 
the  Semi-Formal,  a  Whale  Watch  is  scheduled  to  leave  Ply- 
mouth at  8:00  AM  on  Saturday,  May  6th.  The  cost  will  probably 
be  $5.00  per  person.  More  details  to  follow. 

Another  production  of  "Fools"  will  be  performed  at  2:00  PM 
in  the  Studio  Theatre  on  Saturday,  May  6th. 

On  Saturday  evening,  enjoy  a  concert  by  Livingston  Taylor  in 
the  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  Center.  Costs  for  tickets  wiU  be 
$8.00with  a  CCCC  student  ID  card,  General  admission  wiQ  cost 
$12.00.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  Arts  Center  Box  Office.  For 
more  information  call  362-6925. 

On  Sunday,  May  7th,  you  can  catch  the  last  performance  of 
"Fools"  at  2:00  PM  in  the  Studio  Theatre. 

On  Thursday,  May  llih,  the  Oral  Interpretation  class  will  be 
presentingareadinghourofseleaed  materials.  "Relationships" 
is  a  possible  theme  for  the  reading  hour  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Studio  Theatre  from  12:30  to  1:30  PM. 

On  Friday,  May  12th,  we  will  end  Spring  Week  with  the  music 
of  guitarist  Dave  Binder  from  12-2:00  PM  while  we  enjoy  still 
another  cookout.  Hopefully  the  new  patio  will  be  completed.  If 
not,  the  cookout  may  be  held  in  front  of  the  Arts  Center. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  all  of  the  activities  during  Spring  Week. 
Come  and  have  a  fantastic  time,  and  help  us  welcome  Spring  to 
CCCC.  Let's  live  it  up! 


"This  song  was  written  espe- 
cially for  you,"  hissed  Mike 
Stipe  to  the  capacity  crowd  at 
Boston  Garden  during  the  re- 
cent stop  by  the  Green  Tour 
last  week  at  the  arena.  The  two 
hour  plus  set  performed  by  the 
Georgian  foursome  can  easily 
be  described  as  one  of  the  best 
jam  sessions  the  Garden  has 
seen  in  years.  The  hardcore 
R.E.M.  fan  was  treated  to  a 
number  of  surprises  from  the 
band  which  included  covers  of 
such  obscure  bands  as  Mission 
of  Burma. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
band  to  take  full  control  of  the 
stadium  after  the  lights  went 


"All  in  all  the  fans  were 
treated  to  REM  at  their 
best..." 


out.  They  quickly  ripped  into 
"Pop  Song  89"  to  get  things 
rolling,  as  a  screen  in  the  back- 
ground asked  for  all  in  atten- 
dance to  get  better  acquainted 
with  one  another.  It  was  un- 
usual to  hear  such  sound  qual- 


LIVINGSTON  TAYLOR 

CONCERT 
MAY  6  8:30  P.M. 


ity  inside  the  Garden  which  is 
famous  for  it's  lack  of  it.  This 
made  old  faVorites  like  "Pretty 
Persuasion"  and  'Time  After 
Time"  come  across  as  though 
they  were  playing  the  Opera 
House.  Mostly,  however,  the 
night  belonged  to  the  new 
songs  from  "Green"  and 
"Document."  The  new  single 
"Stand"  was  mocked  by  Stipe 
as  insignificant  to  the  human 
race,  but  the  crowd  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  choice  in  repertoire 
which  included  "Orange 
Crush"  and  "Disturbance  at 
the  Heron  House."  Other 
crowd  favorites  included  "Get 
Up,"  "Finest  Worksong,"  and 
"Begin  the  Begin." 
The  band  chose  to  skip  the 
songs  that  their  best  known  for 
by  the  not  so  avid  R.E.M.  fan. 
This  was  no  problem  for  those 
in  attendance  who  were  notably 
fans  from  day  one.  "So.  Central 
Rain,"  "Radio  Free  Europe," 
and  "Superman"  were  the  only 
songs  which  were  missed.  All  in 
all  the  fans  were  treated  to 
R.E.M.  at  their  best  and  cer- 
tainly got  their  mon^s  worth. 


Main  Theatre-Arts  Center 
General  Admission  $12.00 
Special  Student  Admission 
$8.00  with  CCCCID 


Sing  Falls  Flat 


by  Christine  Seaman 

The  movie  SING,  directed  by  Richard  Baskin,  opened  on 
April  7th.  The  movie  was  not  worth  the  six  dollars  it  cost  to  get 
in. 

The  movie  was  about  a  Brooklyn  school  that  is  going  to  be 
closed  down  because  of  the  unsafe  neighborhood  that  it's 
located  in.  Every  year,  the  school  puts  on  a  'Sing'  between  the 
Seniors  and  the  Juniors.  The  school  wants  one  more  'Sing' 
before  the  school  closes  down,  but  the  school  committee  says  no. 
The  kids  and  teachers  secretly  get  together  and  put  together  the 
so-called  "best  'Sing'  yet." 

The  movie  features  Peter  Dobson  (Dominique),  an  intro- 
verted street  kid  who  gets  involved  in  the  'Sing*  after  trying  to 
mug  a  new  teacher 

(Theresa),  played  by  Louise  Lazzer.  Theresa  thinks  she  can  turn 
the  school  around  and  make  the  best  "Sing"  ever.  Theresa 
makes  a  deal  with  Dominique  and  puts  him  in  charge  of  the 
Seniors  for  the  'Sing'  production.  Jessica  Steen  plays  Hannah,  a 
Senior  who  is  assigned  to  help  Dominique  with  the  'Sing.'  She's 
not  very  happy  about  being  paired  up  with  Dominique,  but  the 
two  of  them  fall  in  love  later  (naturally).  Dominique  gets  into 
trouble  when  he  and  his  brother  steal  $4,000  from  Hannah's 
mother's  diner.  Hannah  finds  out  and  won't  talk  to  Dominique. 
But  don't  fret,  Dominique  returns  the  money  and  everyone  is 
happy  again. 

Paiti  Labelle  costars  as  the  teacher  for  the  Junior's  production 
of  the 'Sing.'  She  jumps  into  a  singing  solo  when  she's  trying  to 
tell  her  class  to  get  it  together.  The  roles  of  the  actors  are  very 
overheated.  If  Footloose  needed  a  copycat,  certainly  SING 
would  fit  the  bill  just  fine.  While  Patti  Labelle  is  singing  away, 
Dominique  gets  into  a  fight  with  Theresa  and  dives  into  a 
.synchronized  dance  to  the  song  "Birthday  Suit".  The  only  good 
part  about  Dominique's  role  was  this  song. 

In  the  end,  everything  turns  out  fine,  just  like  in  most 
schmaltzy  movies.  Dominique  and  Hannah  are  together  again, 
and  the  "Sing  "  production  is  a  hit  for  the  school.  Considering 
1  was  the  only  person  in  the  theatre,  it  wasn't  such  a  hit  for  the 
audience.  The  movie  was  definitely  'thumbs  down.'  My  six 
dollars  could've  been  better  spent  somewhere  else. 
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Patricia  McGraw:  A  Professor  Dedicated  to  Her  Work 


by  Janice  Rohde 

It's  easy  to  see  that  Patricia 
McGraw  loves  teaching  Eng- 
lish. McGraw,  who  earned  her 
Ph.D.  in  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  at  Storrs  in 
1975,  worked  as  a  graduate 
teaching  assistant  while  com- 
pleting her  doctorate.  "At 
UCONN,  they  threw  us  right 
into  classrooms,  and  it  was  in- 
stant love.  I'm  very  intense. 
Either  I'm  totally  into  some- 
thing or  I'm  not,"  McGraw 
states. 

Conference  Centered  Teach- 
ing (CCT),  a  new  concept  in 
education,  is  something 
McGraw  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  as  well.  CCT  is  a  method 
of  teaching  writing  developed 
by  the  late  Roger  Garrison  of 
Westbrook  College. 

In  CCT,  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dent spend  more  time  during 
class  periods  in  a  one-to-one 
tutorial  or  conference  setting 
than  they  would  in  a  conven- 
tional classroom.  The  teacher' 
becomes  a  coach  -  a  friendly 
reader  and  diagnostician  each 
student's  work. 

McGraw  has  been  using  this 
method  in  her  English  Compo- 
sition I  and  Foundations  in 
Writing  classes. 
"I  don't  remember  talking  with 
my  Comp  I  teacher  when  I  was 
an  undergraduate,"  McGraw 
recalls.  "You  passed  in  your 
paper  and  got  it  bloodied  up  by 
the  teacher.  You  felt  bad,  and 
perhaps  you  rewrote  it  if  the 
teacher  asked." 

McGraw  just  started  using 
CCT  this  fall,  but  she's  known 
about  it  for  a  while.  "I've  been 
interested  in  it  for  several  years. 
I  went  to  a  conference  that  in- 


troduced me  to  the  idea  of 
CCT,  and  found  it  interesting. 
The  women  presenting  it  were 
very  enthusiastic.  They  made  it 
sound  as  if  there  would  be 
fewer  papers  to  grade  at  home, 
and  that  students  would  enjoy 
the  method  more,"  ^IcGraw 
states. 

What  gave  McGraw  the  con- 
fidence to  try  CCT  in  her 
classes?  "A  year  ago  President 
Day  sent  me  a  pamphlet  about 
a  week-long  conference  at 
Greenfield  Community  Col- 
lege that  dealt  exclusively  with 
CCT.  I  knew  immediately  I 
wanted  to  go.  I'm  very  fortu- 
nate the  college  provided  the 
funding-  it's  another  example 
of  how  important  professional 
development  is  to  teachers," 
McGraw  states. 

"I  was  feeling  very  burned 
out,"  she  adds.  "Teachingwrit- 
ing  is  tough.  It's  an  intangible, 
difficult  subject .  After  a  week  at 
this  conference,  I  felt  like  I'd 
had  my  battery  recharged.  I  was 
ready  to  try  it." 

According  to  McGraw,  the 
conference  included  practicing 
CCT  with  Greenfield's  own 
students.  "I  sat  there  confer- 
ring one-to-one  with  a  student 
—  in  front  of  an  audience.  It  was 
a  typical  ENlOl  course  with  a 
500  word  essay,"  she  recalls. 

"At  the  end,  my  style  was 
evaluated.  I  also  learned  about 
students'  body  language,  and 
becoming  a  coach  rather  than 
an  evaluator.  We  tried  to  give 
positive  feedback  while  not 
ignoring  the  negative.  Mainly, 
we  practiced  a  dialogue  with 
the  students  about  what  they 
had  down  on  paper.  "The  con- 
ference was  wonderful  experi- 


Professor  Pat  McGraw 
ence.  I  came  back  to  CCCC  in 
the  fall,  and  was  very  nervous 
about  trying  something  differ- 
ent." 

Although  she  was  nervous, 
McGraw  used  CCT  in  her 
ENlOl  class  last  fall.  "I  felt  it 
was  going  very  well,  although 
it's  a  lot  of  work  for  the  teacher. 
While  you're  there,  you've  got 
to  concentrate  completely.  The 
hardest  part  for  me  was  keep- 
ing the  rest  of  the  class  working 
while  I  was  conferring,"  she 
states. 

"This  semester  I'm  using  it 
again,"    McGraw   says.    "I'm 


file  photo 

more  organized  now.  I've 
worked  out  a  lot  of  the  bugs  in 
the  system.  The  rest  of  the  class 
knows  what  they're  supposed  to 
be  doing.  They  often  collabo- 
rate with  each  other  and  during 
this  time,  they  know  they  can't 
be  talking  about  what  they  did 
on  their  dates  last  week.  They 
realize  thai  the  conference  and 
class  times  are  just  too  valuable 
for  them  to  sit  and  waste." 

According  to  McGraw,  CCT 
has  been  very  successful.  "One 
of  the  reasons  I  know  it's  work- 
ing well  is  that  students  have 
given  me  valuable  feedback," 


McGraw  states.  "I've  made 
some  changes;  I'm  sure  I'll 
change  it  every  semester.  At 
this  point  I  can't  imagine  going 
back  to  the  old  way  of  teaching 
writing.  This  is  much  more  ex- 
citing; I  think  students  enjoy  it 
more." 

When  asked  why  she  went 
into  teaching,  McGraw  ex- 
plains, "I  knew  I  wanted  to 
teach  my  freshman  year  in  col- 
lege. I  went  to  a  high  school  that 
specialized  in  science  courses, 
the  Bronx  High  School  of  Sci- 
ence in  New  York.  I  had  a 
strong  science  background,  but 
the  English  courses  there  were 
strong,  too.  I  was  definitely  into 
EngUsh.  I  often  thought  of 
combining  the  two  and  becom- 
ing a  science  writer,  but  that 
didn't  happen." 

McGraw  taught  English  as  a 
second  language  in  Manizales, 
Colombia,  after  graduating 
with  an  MA.  in  English  from 
New  York  University.  "I  stud- 
ied Spanish  for  two  years  in 
college,  then  picked  it  up 
quickly  in  Colombia,"  McGraw 
recalls.  "I  was  shy  about  using  it 
for  a  week,  but  then  it  became  a 
matter  of  survival." 

McGraw's  knowledge  of 
Spanish  helped  her  land  a  job  as 
a  bill  collector  in  London  from 
1966  to  1967.  "In  order  to  work 
in  London,  1  had  to  get  a  work 
permit.  I  got  it  because  I  could 
translate.  Many  of  the  compa- 
nies we  dealt  with  were  located 


She  taught  pre-school  Spanish- 
speaking  children  in  the  Migra- 
tory Children's  Program  at  the 
University  of  Hartford  in  Con- 
necticut. "It  helped  me  teach 
pre-school,  because  I  was  using 
Spanish  in  the  classroom  with 
thekids/'McGrawexplains.  "It 
was  a  wonderful  environment 
to  practice  a  language,  because 
they  never  criticized  my  gram- 
mar. It  was  fun,  and  made  me 
feel  more  confident  about  my 
Spanish.  My  Spanish  is  atro- 
cious now,"  she  adds,  "I'm  re- 
ally rusty." 

McGraw,  who  grew  up  in 
Greenwich  Village  in  New 
York,  has  lived  on  Cape  Cod 
for  16  years.  She  has  been 
teaching  at  CCCC  for  13  years. 
McGraw  currently  teaches 
Foundations  in  Writing,  Eng- 
lish Composition  I,  and  Crea- 
tive Writing.  "I  love  my  job," 
McGraw  states.  "I'm  a  de- 
manding teacher-  I  try  to  let 
students  know  I  expect  them  to 
work  hard,  and  I  encourage 
them  to  take  risks  in  their  writ- 
ing. I  have  much  admiration  for 
our  students.  Many  of  them 
work  long  hours,  tend  to  fami- 
lies and  go  to  school." 

Just  as  McGraw  admires  stu- 
dents, there  are  students  who 
admire  her.  "She's  an  excellent 
teacher,"  says  Rene  Loretan,  a 
student  in  McGraw's  Creative 
Writing  class.  "She  expeasa  lot 
of  you,  but  no  more  than  what 
you  should  be  able  to  do  at  that 


inSouth America, sopartofthe  time  in  your  education.  She 

job  involved  translation."  brings  out  the  aeative  side  in 

McGraw's  Spanish  came  in  her  students  unobtrusively." 
handy  again  in  1971  and  1972. 
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A  Magical  Evening 


by  Mamie  Weaver 

■  On  Tuesday  evening,  May  2,  The  Cape  Cod  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Restaurant  Association  and  The  Cape  Cod 
Community  College  Educational  Foundation  will  sponsor  "An 
Evening  of  Fantasy  and  Magic,"  a  reception  and  performance  to 
support  college  programs,  particularly  the  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Management  program.  It  also  plans  to  be  a  memorable 
occasion  for  300  deserving  children  Cape-wide. 

Bill  Catania,  of  Daniel  Webster/Hearth  and  Kettle  Restau- 
rants and  Bob  Johnson,  involved  in  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Management  here  at  the  College,  are  chairmen  ontheCapeCod 
branch  of  MassachusettsRestaurantAssociation.Together  they 
have  created  an  event  which  will  include  a  grand  buffet  and 
reception  with  cocktails  beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Upper 
Commons  for  interested  community  members  while  children 
from  assorted  Cape-run  organizations  dme  at  participating 
restaurants. 

The  children  are  associated  with  various  groups  including  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls, 
Salvation  Army,  Cape  Cod  Counseling  Center,  Department  of 
Social  Services,  and  Family  and  Youth  Services  of  Cape  Cod. 
At  8;00  p.m.,  the  children  will  arrive  at  the  College  where 
everyone  will  be  treated  to  a  magical  evening  with  illusionist. 
The  Magic  of  Lyn,  in  the  Main  Theater. 

Major  contributors  including,  state  representatives,  senators, 
Coca-Cola,  Pepsi,  various  participating  Cape  restaurants  and 
volunteer  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management  students  have 
made  this  event  possible. 

Join  the  Magic.  Tickets  are  $40.00  and  are  available  at  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  Educational  Foundation,  Room  Al, 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Arts  Building  or  call  352-8050  for 
reservations. 


The  IMS  Department 

has  that  film  you  missed 

last  week 

Stop  by  and  see  what  we  have  for  you... 


"An  l!lvenln5  of  I'WiLtm)'  tuid  Ma^c" 


Cape.  Cod  ComminlLy  GjUcgs  FoundaUon 
Partners  for  traziicncc,  CaEpalg^ 

and 
300  De«mi5  Cape  Cod  Children 

iponicredb)  Ihc 

Q^  Cod  CcootU^e  oTlhc 

■Hxaciy  Cvaaift  Ma/ 1  1989     ' 

^30p«  Qwd  S>£cL  «d  QMcpUan  -  CocUadt  -  Hft'^  CuetU  - 

Upper  CcsmoiM 

aOOpa  DLulcdftl  ■  The  He^  oChfn  -  Hotn  Th:dn 

HO.OO  per  pcfion 


C.  C.  Community  College 
Students! 


FREE  SOFT  DRINKS 
AND  COFFEE! 

Burger  King,  Route  132 
Barnstable 
Come  in  and  show  your  current  ac- 
tive Student  I.D.  Card  (day  or  night 
programs)  and  receive  a  free  small 
soft  drink  or  small  coffee  w/ith  any 
sandwich  purchase. 
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A  Little  Bit  of  France  Right  in  Hyannis 


by  Mamie  Weaver 

Five  years  ago,  Lucien 
Degioanni  opened  "La  Petite 
France,"  a  French  bakery  and 
cafe-style  restaurant  tucked 
away  in  the  Village  Market 
Place  II  off  North  Street  in 
Hyannis. 

Because  of  its  modest  ap- 
pearance, some  passersby 
nught  miss  this  restaurant,  but 
the  lusciousscents  and  fascinat- 
ing pastry  creations  displayed 
in  the  front  window  attraa 
plenty  of  people.  Everyone, 
from  the  town's  business 
people,  French  citizens  living 
on  the  Cape,  to  hungry  people 
in  search  of  authentic  French 
cuisine  and  pasteries,  find  "La 
Petite  France"  inviting. 

Unlike  fast  food  French  res- 
taurants, Lucien  and  his  assis- 
tant/associate Harry  Wuthrich 
prepare  all  the  menu  items  in 
the  back  kitchen.  Both  men 
apprenticed  in  European  cook- 
ing and  baking  schools,  Lucien 
in  France  and  Harry  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  daily  menu  consists  of 
salads  and  sandwiches.  The 
specials  change  from  day  to  day 
and  include  traditional  quiche 
and  pasteries  from  various  re- 
gions around  France.  Breads, 
including  the  longloaf  baguette 
and  croissants,  are  offered 
regularly. 

Originally  from  Van  Gogh,  a 
small  town  in  France's  Prove- 
nce region,  Lucien  chose  the 
Cape  because  of  its  people  and 
climate.  "The  people  are  very 


friendly  and  it's  very  much  like 
home,"  he  said.  Often  he  re- 
turns (o  France  to  visit,  but  he 
admitted  he  has  adjusted  to  the 


La  Petite  Fmi\ce 

American  way  of  life. 

Open  everyday  except  Sun- 
day from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
and  Saturday  until  1:00  p.m.  or 


iOO  p.m.,  "La  Petite  France" 
invites  you  to  discover  French 
cuisine.  Bon  Appetite! 


Barbyann's:  Four  Stars 


by  Christine  Seaman 

Looking  for  a  home-cooked  meal  with  reasonable  prices? 
Barbyanns  is  the  place!  Located  on  Airport  Road  in  Hyannis, 
Barbyanns  offers  everything  from  Surf  and  Turf  to  Fish  and 
Chips,  sirloin  tips,  swordfish  tips,  and  Fisherman's  Platter. 
Barbyanns  also  has  every  kind  of  burger  under  the  sun,  delicious 
pizza,  and  mouth-watering  desserts.  Barbyanns  has  a  takeout 
menu  and  daily  Blackboard  Specials. 

When  I  ate  at  Barbyanns,  I  chose  Barb's  Country-style  barbe- 
cued ribs  which  come  with  Barb's  homemade  Date-nut  bread 
and  a  large  salad  with  homemade  dressing  (excellent 
bluecheese)  .vegetable,  and  a  choice  of  rice  or  potato.  The  ribs 
were  cooked  in  a  Tocas-style  sauce  and  were  Tmger-lickin' 
good." 

Barb's  Fisherman  Stew  is  a  real  treat,  and  a  meal  in  itself.  For 
desert,  I  had  Mile  High  Mud  Pie  which  was  homemade  and 
delicious.  All  of  this  food  came  to  about  nine  dollars.  You  can't 
beat  that  price! 

Barbyanns  has  much  more:  New  England  steamers,  chowder, 
frozen  concoctions,  beer  and  wine,  and  plenty  of  quick  service. 
If  the  portions  are  too  large,  you  can  take  home  a  doggy  bag.  As 
Gene  Siskel  and  Roger  Ebert  would  say,  "Two  thumbs  up!" 


Anthony's: 

A  Delightful 

Seaside  Experience 


by  Kris  Snyder 

I  had  driven  by  Anthony's  Cummaquid  Inn  on  route  6A  in 
Barnstable  many  times  before,  but  had  never  dined  there. 
Anthony's  is  one  of  those  places  I  fantasized  about  owning  as  my 
home.  A  friend  and  I  finally  decided  to  try  it,  and  it  was  certainly 
worth  it. 

Tlie  most  interesting  and  sheerly  beautiful  aspect  of  Anthony's 
is  the  view.  The  entire  back  side  of  the  restaurant  is  designed 
withlarge  crystal  clear  windows  overlookingthe  marsh,  Keivany 
Lane,  and  Sandy  Neck  Beach.  This  view  is  picture  perfect  and  if 
you  time  your  visit  at  sunset,  you  are  assured  one  of  the  more 
visually  stimulating  dinners  of  your  life.  The  sun  practically  sets 
in  the  dining  room.  The  crystal,  elegantly  placed  on  beautifully 
set  tables,  absorbs  the  gUmmer  of  the  sunset  and  refleas  the 
orange  and  red  rays  throughout  the  dining  room. 

The  food  is  good,  wholesome,  Ajnerican  cuisine.  It  is  a  simple, 
delicious  menu,  and.  guaranteed  you  will  walk  away  full  and 
satisfied.  You  can  always  rely  on  a  great  filet  mignon  or  some 
broiled  native  seafood. 

The  service  was  perfea;  ask  for  Daniel.  His  prompt  service 
and  witty  sense  of  humor  added  spice  to  our  evening. 

Anthony's  is  rather  expensive,  with  dinners  ranging  in  price 
from  $16.95  to  $29.95,  but  it  is  worth  it.  If  you  are  celebrating  a 
special  occasion  or  planning  a  romantic  evening,  it  is  a  great 
place  to  start. 


The  Perfect 
Dream 


by  Kris  Snyder 

Editor's  Note:  Valentine's  Day  may  have  come  and  gone,  but 
most  of  us  keepa  picture  of  the  ideal  mRte  in  our  heartsall  year 
long.  Here,  Kris  Snyder,  a  freshman  English  major  fkvm 
Sandwicfa,  talks  about  her  dream  man. 

His  manner  is  ever  so  gentle,  he  sweeps  me  off  my  feet  with  his 
sweet  words  and  penetrating  gaze.  I  am  forever  intrigued  by  the 
intensity  of  his  deep,  sea-gfeen  eyes.  All  time  is  lost  when  we  arc 
together;  we  find  ourselves  engulfed  in  romance.  My  perfect 
dream  man,  without  a  doubt,  would  be  someone  who  could 
satisfy  all  of  the  desires  of  a  hopeless  romantic. 
Giving  flowers  is  a  romantic  idea;  there  are  few  things  sweeter 
than  when  he  surprises  you  with  fresh  flowers  and  a  loving  smile. 
Note  that  an  amorous  man  will  often  perform  this.  Not  only  has 
he  added  a  little  extra  sunshine  to  your  day,  but  he  has  also 
conveyed  that  you  were  in  his  thoughts.  Red  roses,  followed  'oy 
a  sincere  "I  love  you,"  is  certainly  a  heart  melting  experienC'^; 
however,  between  those  precious  moments,  a  handful  ol  daisi  ;s 
he  may  have  picked  in  a  neighbor'syard  and  a  "Happy  Wednes- 
day" is  certainly  touching.  Flowers  add  a  louch  of  love  to  any 
room  and  everytime  they  catch  your  eye,  your  thoughts  will  drift 
to  him. 

The  most  peaceful,  romantic  feeling  to  is  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  him  down  a  beautiful  Cape  Cod  shoreline  at  sunset, 
perhaps  a  friendly  dog  along.  This  scene  is  an  ever  changing 
water  color  painting.  The  golden  sun  begins  to  set  as  the  clouds 
turn  to  a  deep  lavender  and  the  sky  becomes  a  mixture  of 
periwinkle,  salmon,  and  fuchsia  swirls.  This  reflection  trans- 
forms the  ocean  to  a  pool  of  opalescence.  The  song  of  the 
seagulls  is  dulled  by  the  therapeutic  sound  of  the  waves  as  they 
lap  against  the  sand.  We  inhale  deeply  and  smell  the  salt  in  the 
invigorating  fresh  air;  we  can  actually  taste  the  salt  as  we 
exchange  a  soft  kiss.  Surrounded  by  all  of  this  beauty,  we  cuddle 
against  a  sand  dune,  speaking  happy  thoughts  and  feeling  happy 
simply  because  we  are  together. 

Set  these  flowers  in  the  midst  of  a  candlelight  dinner,  after  a 
walk  along  the  beach  at  sunset,  and  you  have  a  lovely,  romantic 
evening.  It  is  not  pertinent  that  this  candlelight  diimer  be 
conducted  in  an  elegant  restaurant.  It  can  be  prepared  at  either 
kitchen  and  it  is  actually  quite  enjoyable  to  do  together.  Over 
ditmeryour  eyes  smile  at  one  another,  and  conversation  is  sweet 
r.  J  comfortable;  the  flicker  of  candlelight  only  enhances  the 
iT.mantic  feeling  in  the  air.  After  he  has  done  the  dishes,  hejoins 
you  on  the  couch  where  you  relax  together  and  watch  a  good 
movie,  perhaps  a  spine-tingling  mystery. 

A  romantic  man  has  an  air  of  myster}'  about  him.  He  fs 
spontaneous  and  enjoys  surprises.  He  may  tell  you  he  has 
planned  a  weekend  getaway,  to  pack  warm  ciothing,  and  offer  no 
further  hints  as  to  where  you  will  be  going.  You  later  fmd 
yourselves  in  a  gorgeous  cabin  on  the  side  of  a  snowy  mountain 
.vhereyou  spend  the  weekend  skiing  and  sipping  hot  chocolate 
in  front  of  a  crackling,  glowing  fireplace.  He  continues  to  shower 
yo:i  v/ith  his  surprises  throughout  the  weekend;  at  the  top  of  a 
ski  trail  he  may  hand  you  a  fiower  that  seems  to  have  appeared 
from  nowhere.  After  a  long  exuberant  day  on  the  slopes,  you 
indulge  in  the  tranquihty  of  a  steaming  spice  scented  bubble 
bath.  Later,  joining  him,  you  find  that  whileyou  were  relaxing  he 
■'.as  set  the  table  beautifully,  with  candles  of  course,  and  your 
favorite  meal  is  being  prepared.  A  mysterious  man  keeps  a  part 
of  himself  undercover.  He  is  not  hiding  anything,  he  is  just 
slightly  shy  and  lets  you  slowly  explore  his  thoughts.  Perhaps,  you 
are  amazed  by  his  incredible  love  and  concern  for  animals; 
eventually  he  shyly  admits  to  you  that  as  a  child  he,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  brought  home  stray  animals  and  was  told  that  he 
absolutely  could  not  keep  them,  so  he  always  found  homes  for 
them.  You  may  never  fully  understand  him,  yet  as  you  discover 
more  and  more  about  him,  you  are  more  and  more  convinced 
how  very  special  he  is. 

A  romantic  man,  above  all,  is  very  thoughtful  of  your  feelings: 
he  understands  you,  your  thoughts,  your  dreams,  your  netds, 
and  your  desires.  He  is  appreciative  of  you,  he  truly  cares  for 
your  happiness,  and  he  is  honest.  As  a  child,  I  remember 
thinking  that  the  "Tin  Man"  from  "The  Wizard  of  Oz"  pos- 
sessed thisthoughtfulness.  IronicaUy  enough,  he  did  not  believe 
he  possessed  a  heart,  and  was  in  desperate  search  of  one,  I 
wonder  what  he  would  be  like  today,  in  human  form,  having 
found  what  he  was  looking  for? 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


Book  Review 

The  Vampire  Goes  Straight 


fikphoi 


by  James  Wilson 

Ever  heard  of  a  vampire  having  problems  with  moraUty?  Bela 
Lugosi  never  had  a  guiJty  conscious  when  he  victimized  young 
women.  Lon  Channey  never  had  any  problems,  nor  did 
Blackuta. 

Anne  Rice's  book,  The  Vampire  Lestat,  is  her  second  in  a 
baker's  trilogy  of  four  and  confronts  several  unusual  aspects  of 
vampire  life.  The  main  theme  of  the  book  is  the  problem 
moraUty  of  Lestat,  a  vampire,  who  is  torn  between  deciding 
whose  blood  to  drink,  how  to  treat  mortals  fairly,  and  whether 
or  not  he  should  believe  in  the  existence  of  God. 

Lestat  kills  only  the  guilty,  those  "who  had  killed  other  mortals 
and  showed  no  remorse."  He  does  not  kill  innocent  mortals  and 
believes  other  vampires  also  should  not.  Even  when  he  had  first 
become  a  vampire,  in  the  1780's,  he  drank  only  the  blood  of 
ruffians  and  other  riff-raff.  Two  hundred  years  later,  hecontin- 
ued  to  practice  his  old  belief  but  now  there  was  a  new  problem. 

"The  murderers  to  feed  upon  were  scarce.  In  this  shiny  world 
of  iimocence  and  plenty,  of  kindness  and  gaiety  and  full  stom- 
achs, the  common  cutthroat  thieves  of  the  past  and  their 
dangerous  waterfront  hangouts  were  almost  gone." 

But  Lestat  found  them,  the  pimps,  drug  dealers,  and  killers  in 
motorcycle  gangs.  Lestat  worked  hard,  controlled  his  thirst,  and 
held  fast  to  his  most  valued  moral. 

Another  curious  aspect  of  ^estat's  morality  is  his  belief  in 


giving  mortals  a  fighting  chance.  For  example,  Lestat  has  a  very 
keen  sense  of  hearing,  which  he  uses  only  in  the  act  of  seeking 
out  hisviaims.  He  could  use  his  hearing  to  break  into  houses  or 
to  steal  clothes  to  wear,  but  instead  buys  his  clothes  as  any 
normal,  hardworking  mortal  might.  When  his  mistress  -  also  a 
vampire  -  suggests  such  a  scheme  Lestat  reminds  her  that  to  steal 
is  not  right.  When  he  tells  her  how  he  obtains  his  clothing  she 
laughs  because  he  buys  his  clothes  "the  proper  way."  Neverthe- 
less, Lestat  adheres  to  his  morals,  as  he  does  throughout  his 
immortal  life. 

The  oddest  aspect  to  Lestat's  complex  set  of  morals  is  his 
behef/disbelief  in  God  and  the  devil.  He  beUeves  in  both  God 
and  Satan  but  has  no  fear  of  them  due  to  his  immortal  nature, 
knowing  he  will  unfortunately  never  meet  either  of  them.  As  he 
says,  "For  half  a  year  I've  been  what  I  am.  God  and  Satan  have 
not  troubled  me."  When  Bela  Lugosi  or  Lon  Channey  were 
faced  withacrossofanykind,they  cowered  at  the  sight  of  it.  By 
contrast,  Lestat,  lacking  the  vampire's  usual  fear  of  God,  is  not 
bothered  by  the  cross  and  dons  one  in  order  to  fend  off  other, 
less  mtelligent,  murderous  vampires.  He  even  enters  a  church. 
The  Vampire  Lestat  is  perplexing  but  good  reading.  Lestat's 
set  of  morals  are  unique  and  somewhat  behevable.  But  what 
makes  the  book  interesting  is  the  way  that  Rice  creates  her  own 
style  ofvampire,  without  any  bat  transformations,  black  clothes, 
or  shcked-back  hair.  She  creates  charaaers  that  look  and  act 
somewhat  hke  ourselves. 


Movie  Reviews 

^Dead  Calm '  is  Hair  Raising 


Lestat  fdUs  only  the  guilty. 


by  Mark  O'NeU 

The  new  film  DEAD  CALM  is  a  suspense\[hriller  based  on 
the  book  by  Charles  Williams.  Believe  me,  this  film  leaves  the 
audience  feeling  neither  dead  nor  calm. 

The  fiJm  is  set  on  a  yacht  on  the  high  seas  of  the  South  Pacific. 
John  (Billy  Zane),  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  and 
his  wife,  Rae,  (Nichole  Kidman),  set  out  on  a  recovery  vacation 
after  the  death  of  their  infant  son  in  a  tragic  automobile 
accident. 

A  feeling  of  uneasiness  starts  to  take  over  as  the  lone  survivor 
of  a  weather-beaten  yacht  is  brought  aboard.  The  suspense 
builds  as  the  'unfortunate'  survivor  (Sam  Neil)  tells  his  tale,  a 
suspicious  story  of  "foodpOisoning"  which  caused  of  death  of  his 
crewmates. 

In  one  part,  John  locks  the  stranger  in  his  cabin  and  rows  back 
to  the  other  ship  to  check  his  story.  This  sets  the  stage  for  a  surge 
of  suspense.  The  castaway  sees  his  story  about  to  be  washed 
away,  breaks  out  of  the  cabin,  and  takes  control  of  the  ship, 


knocking  Rae  unconscious  and  leaving  John  behind. 

This  sort  of  whirlwind  turn  of  events  is  commonplace  in  this 
movie.  Each  time,  however,  the  viewer  is  left  on  the  edge  of  his 
seat. 

In  another  memorable  scene,  John  becomes  locked  in  the 
engine  room  of  the  other  yacht  which  has  started  sinking.  As  the 
room  slowly  fills  with  water,  the  old  yacht's  angles  die,  and 
John's  chances  of  rescuing  Rae  fade. 

Director  George  Miller  (of  the  Road  Warrior  series  and 
Witches  of  Eastwick  fame)  did  a  tremendous  job  building 
suspense  in  DEAD  CALM.  As  the  plot  thickened,  noise  from 
the  audience  all  but  ceased  until  the  last  suspenseful  moment 
when  everyone  jumped  to  life. 

Over  all,  I  think  this  was  an  extremely  well  done 
suspense\thriller.  Both  the  acting  and  the  beautiful  location 
come  together  to  create  a  picturesque  and  intriguing  movie  for 
the  theater-goer. 
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'Chances  Are'  You'll  Like  This 


by  DeeAime  Dunham 

This  weekend  I  had  some  free  time  so  I  decided  to  check  out 
a  movie.  Chances  Are  looked  pretty  good,  so  I  took  a  chance. 

This  movie  stars  four  well-known  actors  and  actresses,  Ryan 
O'Neal,  Cybill  Shepherd,  and  two  brat-packers,  Robert 
Downey,  Jr  (Pick-up  Artist,  Less  Than  Zero)  and  Mary  Stuart 
Masterson  (Some  Kind  of  Wonderful.) 

Corinne  Jeffries,  played  by  Cybill  Shepherd,  is  a  newlywed 
who  is  widowed  soon  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband,  a 
prominent  lawyer,  was  about  to  crack  a  big  case  when  he  was 
strudt  by  a  car  and  killed.  He  goes  to  heaven  and  is  given  a 
chance  to  come  back  to  earth-as  a  baby  boy. 

The  plot  jumps  forward  twenty-three  years.  Alex  Finch 
(Robert  Downey,  Jr.)  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  from  school  named 
Miranda  (Maiy  Stuart  Masterson).  It  turns  out  that  Miranda  is 


his  daughter  from  another  life  and  her  mother  is  really  his  wife! 
He  recaptures  his  past  memories  and  has  a  hard  time  explaining 
himself. 

Phillip  Train,  played  by  Ryan  O'Neal,  is  a  close  family  friend. 
I  wouldn't  say  this  is  one  of  O'Neal's  best  performances  on  the 
big  screen,  but  he  played  a  major  part  in  the  story. 

Cybill  Shepherd  put  too  much  of  her  Moonlighting  role  into 
her  part. 

It  was  Downey  who  kept  the  audience  laughing  hysterically  or 
shedding  a  few  tears. 

Chances  Are  appears  very  similar  to  movies  like  Made  in 
Heaven  and  Hello  Again.  If  you've  already  seen  either  of  these 
and  enjoyed  them,  I  suggest  you  go  see  this  movie.  Chances  are, 
you'll  enjoy  it  too. 


May     2 
Before  the  Revolution 

Bernardo  Bertolucci's  dazzling  account  of  a 
young  man's  riles  of  passage  through  love  and 
politics,  freely  adapted  from  Stendahl's 
Charterhouse  of  Petma. 

"A  sweeptnely  romantic  movie  about  a  young 
man's  rebellion  against  bourgeois  life  .  .  . 
Bertolucci  captures  what  has  rarely  been  seen 
on  the  screen  --  the  extravagance  and  poetry 
of  youthful  ardor." 

"  Pauline  Kael 


1962.   Italy,  black  &  white  and  color,  110 
minutes. 


Studio  Film  Series 

12:20  Studio  Theater 

Sponsored  by  CMFA  Cinema  Club 
Free  w/student  ID  only 
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Record  Reviews 


Classic  Combo  Produce  Unique  Sound 


The  Traveling  Wilburys, 
Volume  1 :  A  must  have  for 
every  music  collection. 


by  Janice  Rohde 

If  you  had  to  choose  one  word  that  best  describes  Roy 
Orbison's  voice,  it  would  be  'unique.' 

Unique  is  also  one  way  of  describing  The  Traveling  Wilburys' 
latest  release  on  Wilbury  Records  entitled,  "The  Traveling 
Wilburys,  Volume  One." 

This  album  stands  out.  It  is  an  unusual  collaboration  of 
musical  talent,  (Roy  Orbison,  George  Harrison,  Bob  Dylan, 
Tom  Petty,  and  Jeff  Lynne)  and  it  is  put  together  in  an  unusual 
way. 

Each  band  member  gets  his  'turn  in  the  spotlight'  in  at  least 
one  song  where  he  sings  lead  vocals  and  displays  a  hint  of  his 
musical  style.  This  'turn  taking'  by  the  band  members  enhances 
the  album's  sound  by  introducing  a  variety  of  styles  the  listener 


can  enjoy. 

George  Harrison  starts  olT  the  album  with  a  cut  entitled, 
"Handle  With  Care."  This  song  is  full  of  the  wailing  guitar  sound 
that  is  reminiscent  of  Harrison's  earlier  solo  work. 

Bob  Dylan's  sing-talk  vocal  style  is  heard  in  "Dirty  World," 
and  "Congratulations." 

Tom  Petty  sings  lead  vocals  in  "Last  Night,"  a  song  with  a 
humorous  tone.  One  can  almost  see  Petty  grin  as  he  sings  in  a 
style  all  his  own,  against  the  blaring  horns  and  steady  beat  of  the 
drums. 

"Rattled,"  a  song  sung  by  ELO's  Jeff  Lynne,  has  a  snappy, 
upbeat,  rock-a-bilfy  sound  that  makes  it  a  simple,  but  catchy 
piece  of  music. 

Roy  Orbison's  voice  can  be  heard  throughout  the  album, 
whether  he's  singing  lead  vocals  on  "Not  Alone  Anymore,"  or 
bit  vocals  on  songs  like  "End  Of  The  Line,"  and  "Last  Night." 
Listening  to  Orbison's  unique  vocal  qualities  is  a  reminder  of 
how  much  he  will  be  missed  by  the  music  industry.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  The  Wilburys  are  now  short  a  member  due  to 
Orbison's  sudden  death  in  1988. 

This  'once  in  a  lifetime'  collaboration  of  talent  should  not  go 
unheard.  It  is  a  'must  have'  for  any  music  lover's  collection. 


These  Cowboys  Ain't  No  Junk 


by  DeeAnne  Dunham 

The  latest  in  music's  blues/country  division  gives  us  "The 
Cowboy  Junkies"  out  of  Canada.  The  band  consists  of  two 
brothers,  Michael  and  Peter  Timmons,  their  sister  Margo,  and 
a  friend,  Alan  Anton. 

Margo,  the  lead  singer,  sounds  a  little  bit  like  the  late  country 
singer  Patsy  CUne.  The  vocals,  which  give  a  wholesome  acoustic 
sound,  are  hauntingly  beautiful. 

The  Cowboy  Junkies  started  their  band  several  years  ago 
playing  in  their  garage.  To  avoid  disturbing  their  neighbors,  they 
played  very  quietly,  using  brushes  as  drumsticks  and  other 
instruments  that  didn't  make  too  much  noise.  Later,  they 
decided  they  lilced  the  overall  effect  these  had  on  their  music. 


In  their  first  album,  "Trinity  Session,"  they  take  theii  time 
creating  a  dreamy,  hypnotic  tunewhich  ahnost  puts  you  to  sleep. 

Their  music  is  different  from  anything  else  available  now.  I 
enjoythe  uniquesoundof  each  song.  Sometimes  they  soundvery 
country.  At  other  times  they  remind  me  of  the  blues  soundtrack 
from  the  movie  "Crossroads." 

There  aren't  too  many  bands  today  that  would  dare  do  this 
type  of  music,  especially  since  most  tape  and  record  buyers  ;ire 
teenagers.  The  Cowboy  Junkies'  music  is,  therefore,  quite 
unusual. 

This  album  was  recorded  live  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Toronto,  Canada  in  1987,  using  a  Cah-ec  Ambisonic  micro- 
phone. This  causes  some  background  static,  but  the  songs  make 
up  for  it. 

The  entrancing  music  of  The  Cowboy  Junkies  is  well  worth 
listening  to. 


Great  Selection- 
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Fashion  Show: 

A  Smashing 

Success 


Dean  SuUivan--A  fashion  disaster? 


by  Kristen  Police 

On  April  13, 1989,  the  Fash- 
ion Merchandising  class  held  a 
Fashion  Show  on  campus. 
Marshalls  of  Hyannis  provided 
the  clothing. 

Karen  Sacramone,  Rob 
Klein,  Chris  Lennon,  Julie 
Brown,  Jen  Malay,  Shawn  Rice, 
and  Jen  George  were  the  coor- 
dinators that  made  up  the 
committee.  This  show  was 
unique  in  that  the  coordinators 
combined  three  different 
CCCC  departments  to  produce 
the  show.  Quantity  Foods  pre- 
pared the  food  and  students  of 
the  Dining  Room  and  Bever- 
age Operations  served  it. 

Rubber  tree  plants,  posters, 
and  flowers  decorated  the 
room  to  enhance  thelheme  of 
the  show,  Vacation  Cruise. 
There  was  a  v  ariety  of  vacation 
attire  worn  by  the  models,  all  of 
whom  were  CCCC  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  staff. 


The  show  was  extraordinary 
because,  instead  of  having  a 
designer  describe  the  clothing, 
the  models  pranced  around  the 
dining  area  describing  their 
outfits  in  their  own  words. 

One  particular  model  caught 
people's  attention.  Dean  Rich- 
ard Sullivan,  wearing  a  pink 
blazer,  light  blue  pants,  light 
blue,  pink,  and  green  plaid 
shirt,  posed  as  a  party  animal 
carrying  a  teddy  bear  and  a 
martini  glass. 

There  were  a  variety  of 
people  attending  the  show,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  com- 
munity, faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents of  the  college.  According 
to  Karen  Sacramone,  "The 
show  was  a  great  success.  The 
guests  attending  the  function 
found  it  enjoyable  to  have  a 
luncheon  combined  with  a 
fashion  show." 

Professor  Rand  of  the  Retail 
Management  course  said,  "The 
committee  was  enthusiastic 
and  the  overall  outcome  was  a 
great  success." 
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Survey  by  Beth  Farrell 
Photos  by  Nancy  Richard 


Tara  Broadhurst,  Sophomore:  No,  I  think  the 
students  definitely  care  about  what's  goingon.  The 
letter  writing  campaign,  fundraisers,  and  clubs 
are  examples  of  the  participation. 

Tricia  Pavia,  Freshman:  They  seem  to  show  an 
interest  depending  on  the  activity.  The  lack  of 
publication  of  events  throughout  the  campus  con- 
tributes to  the  problem. 

Adam  Cordeiro,  Sophomore:  For  the  most  part,  I 
think  that  they  are  apathetic.  I  know  too  many 
students  who  just  go  to  class  until  noon  and  then 
drive  home.  They  seem  to  be  missing  a  msyor  part 
of  the  college  experience. 

Kim  McFly-Popovich,  Sophomore:  I  don't  really 
care  (if  they  are  or  not.) 

Julie  McWhinnie,  Freshman:  I  don't  think  the 
majority  of  students  involve  themselves  enough  in 
student  activities.  It's  too  bad,  because  they're 
missing  a  good  time. 

Reggie  "Spaceman"  Smith,  Sophomore:  Yes.  1 
think  the  demographics  are  in  the  way  of  student 
participation  of  activities,  though. 

Vikas  Datta,  Freshman:  I  don't  think  they  care 
about  what's  going  on.  A  lot  of  clicques  seem  to 
exist,  and  the  people  aren't  open  to  the  things 
around  them. 

Marie  Collamore:  Yes,  and  unfortunately  1  think 
I'm  one  of  the  most  apathetic  ones.  Because  I  only 
come  to  school  part-time,  I  feel  isolated.  In  the 
60's,  I  demonstrated,  and  I  love  to  support  impor- 
tant issues.  It  just  seems  as  if  there's  no  vehicle  for 
part-time  students  to  get  involved. 

Susan  Connors,  Freshman:  Yes,  1  think  so.  They 
don't  try  to  educate  themselves  aboutworld  events. 
I  think  they  don't  have  the  time. 

Marcy  Nieves,  Sophomore:  Yes,  unfortunately 
they  just  want  to  know  what's  going  on  in  their  own 
lives.  They  seem  to  have  a  very  self-centered  atti- 
tude. 

Tim  Sergio,  Sophomore:  I  think  many  students 
have  a  hard  time  making  themselves  aware  of 
what's  happening.  They  have  enough  of  a  hard  time 
trying  to  get  their  school  work  done  and  hold  a  job. 
1  think  the  small  setting  of  the  Cape  contributes  to 
the  problem. 
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Health  Insights 


Slun  Down  for  Swun  Suit  Season 


by  Kris  Snyder 

It's  almost  bathing  suit  weather.  How  many  times  a  day  have 
you  said  to  yourself,  "This  is  the  last  fattening  thing  I  am  ever 
going  to  eat!"?  Most  of  us  are  really  sincere,  but  somehow  that 
personal  promise  is  forgotten  when  confronted  by  a  batch  of 
french  fries  or  one  of  those  delicious  homemade  peanut  butter 
cookies  in  the  cafeteria.  (We  all  have  our  weaknesses.) 

So  what's  the  trick  to  keeping  that  vow  of  good  health?  Learn 
to  love  fruil.  Tis  the  season,  and  there's  an  abundance  of 
delicious  fruit  in  all  of  the  supermarkets  right  now,  so  get  out 
there  and  stock  up.  Most  fruit  contains  little  or  no  fat,  and  has 
a  low  calorie  count  as  well. 

When  the  sugar  craving  hits,  a  piece  of  fruit  will  probably  curb 
it.  Believe  me.  it  works!  The  next  time  you  go  for  a  brownie,  grab 
a  banana  instead.  Your  body  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  good,  natural  sugar  and  fattening,  refined  sugar.  You'll 
feel  satisfied  after  the  banana. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  delicious  nutritional  fruit  and  their 
calorie  count.  Tape  this  list  to  your  refrigerator  next  to  a  picture 
of  Christie  Brinkley,  or  betteryet,  hangyour  new  bathing  suit  on 
the  freezer  handle  for  inspiration. 


FRUIT/PORTION 

1  large  apple 

Banana 

1  cup  blueberries 

1/2  med.  cantaloupe 

1  cup  cherries 

1/2  grapefruit 

1  cup  grapes 

1  orange 

1  med.  peach 

1  med.  pear 

1  large  plum 


NUMBER  OF  CALORIES 


90 
90 
80 
3( 

50 

50 

90 
70 

40 

90 

40 


1  cup  strawberries  (no  sugar)  50 

1  med.  tangerine  30 

1  Ig.slice  watermellon  40 

4  apricots  (raw)  70 

1  cup  dried  apricots  220 

1  med.  avacado  270 

1  cup  raw  pineapple  80 


A  good  diet  requires  little  more  than  common  sense.  We  are 
all  aware  that  rich  desserts,  junk  foods,  sugary  candy,  and 
fattening  foods  add  hundreds  of  unnecessary  calories.  These 
foods  provide  absolutely  no  nutritional  value,  but  they  do  add 
pounds  to  your  body. 

A  diet  that  features  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  salads,  fish  and 
lean  meats  will  keep  you  trim  and  healthy. 

You  can  assume  a  great  deal  of  control  over  your  health 
through  the  proper  selection  of  foods  you  consume  and  the 
aaivitiesyou  perform. 

Everyone  should  exercise.  As  your  body  grows  older,  your 
muscles  lose  their  flexibility  and  elasticity.  The  only  way  to  slow 
this  process  is  to  stay  active  and  exercise. 

Everyone  can  find  a  form  of  exercise  to  suit  their  tastes.  You 
can  play  tennis,  racquet  ball,  jog,  swim,  bicycle,  dance,  take 
aerobics,  or  start  a  program  of  weight  training.  The  list  of 
possible  forms  of  exercise  is  endless. 

Exercise  helps  you  in  many  ways.  Not  only  will  you  look  and 
feel  fantastic,  but  your  internal  organs  will  be  healthier,  too. 
Exercise  improves  your  circulation,  massages  your  internal 
organs  for  better  function,  strengthens  your  muscles  and  helps 
you  to  maintain  your  proper  weight.  Remember:  Do  not  use 
your  scale  as  an  indicator  of  fitness.  Muscle  is  heavier  than  fat. 


Check  your  progress  with  a  mirror,  and  by  how  your  clothes  fit. 

The  exercise  you  choose  is  not  as  important  as  the  regularity 
in  which  you  do  it.  Infrequent  exercise  is  not  effective,  but  a 
regularprogram  can  be  a  very  effective  means  of  weight  control, 
better  than  most  severe  diets. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  approximate  number  of  calories 
burned  per  minute  by  certain  exercise: 


Running 
Skiing 
Tennis 
Swimming 


24  calories 
18 
13 
12 


Bicycling  (13  mph)  6-12 
Golf  6 

Walking  (3  mph)      3-6 
Sitting  1-2 


To  lose  weight,  you  must  use  more  calories  than  you  consume, 
otherwise  your  body  will  store  the  excess  calories  as  fat.  In  order 
to  lose  weight  and  firm  up,  a  combination  of  good  nutrition  and 
exercise  is  vital. 

Start  now!  Summer  is  just  around  the  corner. 
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^Puritan 

^Sfc.  Ctothing  of  Cape  Con 


Tumble  Bugs'  Encouraged  to  Fly 


Quite  Simply, 
Puritan  Clothing 

Is  Cape  Cod's 

Finest  Clothing 

Store 


Clape  Cod's  finest  clothing  is 
much  more  than  just  the  very 
fmest  in  first  quality  fashions. 
Puritan  Clothing  also  gives  you 
something  that's  becoming  an 
increasing  rarity  -the  very  finest 
in  personal  service  and 
attention.  From  expert  clothing 
alterations  and  embroidered 
monogramming  service  to  free 
gift  boxing  and  gift  wrappit^ 
service,  people  expect  more 
from  Puritan  than  they  do  from 
other  stores.  And  we  never 
disappoint  them!  Viat  us  year 
round,  at  any  of  our  convenient 
Cape  Cod  tocations. 


We  hvifc  You  To  Open  A  Puritan  Ourfc  Account  . 

Or  Uie  Yout  \ 

MHreiCM,  DiKover,  VISA  or  Americm  Exoro  * 
Cvdi 


VUt  Us  in  Downtown  Hyannu  •  Cq>e  Cod  Mall 
Fabnouih  «  Muhpee  •  So.  Dennis  •  Chatham  •  Oifeuu  «  Wellffeet 


by  Duke  H.  Draght 

The  campus  gym  is  the  place 
for  many  types  of  recreation. 
One  popular  activity  involves  3 
and  4  year-old  children  from 
the  Seven  Seas  Daycare  and  the 
YMCA. 

On  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
mornings,  at  9:30  for  3-year- 
olds,  and  10  JO  for  4  year-olds, 
half  the  gym  becomes  the  mi- 
gration ^ot  for  the  "AM 
Tumble  Bugs."  The  classes  are 
energetically  conducted  by 
teacher  Lora  Ziemba. 

Says  Ziemba,  "The  aim  of  the 
'AM  Tumble  Bug*  program  is 
to  encourage  the  children  to 
attempt  new  acthnties,  and  in 
the  process,  to  feel  good  about 
themselves. ..combined  iViih 
praise  and  positive  reinforce- 
ment, the  tumblebugs  enjoy  the 
physical  activities." 

"There  is  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  development 
ofachild's  gross  motor  muscles 


(the  larger  muscles),  and  their 
later  ability  to  do  well  in 
school,"  according  to  Ziemba. 
The  children  go  through  a  se- 
ries of  physical  activities  focus- 
ing on  stretching,  balancing, 
and  breathing.  This  is  com- 
bined with  practice  in  social 
and  listening  skills. 

"Praise  is  veiy  important  for 
the  children  to  recewe  for  their 
accomplishments,"  explains 
Ziemba,  "and  is  reinforced 
constantly."  The  first  few  min- 
utes of  class  are  free  time,  when 
the  children  get  used  to  one 
another  and  their  surround- 
ings. After  they  run  around  a 
bit,ioys  and  gym  equipment  are 
available  to  the  children:  gym 
mats  (set  up  as  steps  and  cush- 
ioned with  pillows  for  climb- 
ing), a  small  climbing  structure 
complete  with  a  slide,  a  balance 
beam  to  improve  coordination, 
plastic  hoops,  wheeled  carts  the 


children  ride  and  pull  each 
other  around  on,  and  a  variety 
of  recreation  balls  in  different 
shapes  and  sizes. 

After  the  children  have  had 
some  time  to  play,  the  group 
gathers  together  for  songs  that 
involve  movement  and  stretch- 
ing, such  as  "I'm  a  Little  Tea- 
pot" and  "Peter  Pointer." 

The  last  few  minutes  of  class 
involve  playing  with  a  large 
parachute,  which  the  children 
help  lift  and  run  under.  "Group 
unity  and  breathing  techniques 
are  the  two  aims  of  this  type  of 
fun,"  explained  Ziemba.  "Tlie 
exercise  is  ahvays  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  Tumble  Bugs, 
(who]  fill  with  excitement  and 
energy  asthey  lift  theparachute 
overhead!" 

So,  the  next  time  you're  near 
the  gym,  pop  in  and  chedc  out 
those  little  "AM  Tumble  Bugs'* 
having  a  ball! 


GIVE  A  HELPING 
HAND 
GET  CREDIT 


TUTOR 


PRE-REGISTER  FOR  ET  200 
MT20n 


PEER  TUTORIAL  PRACTICUM 


GET  I,   2,    3   caUege  credits 
See  your  advisor   or    Polly  llnbncr  -  North    23B    -    K»1.    467    or    3S2 
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AN  ACAU(;MIC  STUATEGy 

En  110 

HEW  MINICdllllSIU 

S    WEEKS 
I   CRKUIT 


nccomc  nn  ACTIVF.  I.carncr  In  Cnllr|>r 

Uain  Succen  In  CoUege:  Reading 

Wrlllne 
Lblcnlng 
Speaking 
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Interested  in  a  Journalism 

Career  or  Just  Looking  for  a 

Strong  Course  in  Writing? 

Journalism  EN  161 

May  Be  The  Ticket  To  Your  Future! 

You'll  learn  word  processing,  layout,  production, 

basic  news  writing  and  more! 


FRESHMAN-SENIOR  NURSING  STUDENTS 


Double  Your 
Opportunity 
At  St.  Luke's. 


Our  433-bed.  nonprofit  community  hospital  offers  qualified 

nursing  students  the  choice  of  two  excellent  programs,  geared 

to  different  levels  of  achievement:  a  Nurse  Technician  Externship  and 

a  Collegiate  Nurse  Aide  Program.  Whether  you're  a  freshman  or  senior, 

youTi  gain  valuable  clinical  experience  and  start  to  develop  professional 

nursing  expertise. 

If  you  haven't  yet  experienced  clinical  nursing,  our  Collegiate  Nurse  Aide  Program  will  provide  you 
with  the  opportunity  for  per  diem  employment  on  our  medical/surgical  units.  After  a  two-week  orienla- 
lion  program  designed  to  fit  into  your  schedule,  you'll  benefit  from  classroom  sessions  and  practice  in 
clinical  areas. 

The  next  2-week  Collegiate  Nurse  Aide  Programs  will  be  held 

May  22-June  2,  and  August  14-August  26. 

Rates:  S6.66  (starting  range)  up  to  J9.9l/hour 

If  you've  completed  your  first  clinical  experience  in  an  acute  hospital  or  medical /surgical  environment, 
and  have  current  CPR  certification,  our  Nurse  Technician  Externship  Program  may  be  perfect  for  vou 
This  ongoing  employment  program  lets  you  work  as  a  per  diem  employee  during  the  summer  and 
throughout  the  year,  with  hours  to  fit  your  schedule. 

The  next  Nurse  Technician  Externship  Skills  Labs  will  be  held  on 

June  1,  2,  and  3,  and  August  17,  18  and  19- 

Rates:  S7.13  (starting  range)  up  to  S10.38/hour 

To  schedule  an  interview,  please  call  Debra  J.  Pickup,  our  Professional  Nurse  Recruiter,  at 
(508)  997-1515.  ext.  2194. 


St.  Luke's  Hospital 
of  New  Bedford,  Inc. 


An  Equal  Opporiunily  Employer 
Si,  Luke's  Hospital  is  commilled  to  a  smoke-free  environment. 
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Sports 


Baseball  Round-Up 

Helmsmen  Tourney  Hopes  Remain  High 

By  Simon  Mooney 


The  firsl  half  of  the  1989  CCCC  baseball  season  has  been  an 
exciting,  yet  inconsistent  one.  TTie  impressive  4-1  start  to  the 
campaign  led  some  to  refer  to  the  Helmsmen  as  the  "Monsters 
of  the  Mid-Cape."  However,  their  erratic  play  resulting  in  a 
three-game  losing  skid  put  such  nicknames  on  the  backbumer 
for  the  time  being. 
Double  Header  Victory 

The  season  commenced  on  April  2  when  CCCC  took  on 
Blinker  Hill  CC  in  a  doubleheader  originally  slated  for  April  1. 
The  twinbill  was  pushed  back  a  day,  due  to  the  weather,  moving 
CCCC's  April  2  doubleheader  against  Greenfield  to  April  9. 

In  the  first  game,  CCCC  belted  Bunker  Hill  pitching  for  18 
hits,  the  best  comingin  the  form  ofTom  Kelliher's  titantic  three- 
run  blast  that  soared  over  the  left  field  fence.  Unfortunately  for 
the  CCCC  faithful,  the  Hehnsmen  pitching  staff  had  almost  as 
much  trouble  containing  the  Bunker  Hill  attack.  Starting  pitcher 
Shane  Sykes,  along  with  relievers  Simon  Mooney  and  Kelliher, 
struggled  throughout  the  first  six  inningsof  the  opener,  giving  up 
9  runs  on  10  hits,  and  6  bases  on  balls.  The  pitching  trio  would 
eventually  be  taken  off  the  hook  by  righthanded  flame-thrower 
Dana  Le  Vangie,  who  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a  21-14  victory 
by  striking  out  the  side. 

In  the  second  game,  the  late-afternoon  air  turned  chilly,  but 
theCCCC  bats  remained  red-hot,  as  the  Helmsmen  jumped  out 
to  an  8-3  lead  after  just  two  innings.  But  the  Bulldogs  of  Bunker 
Hill  wouldn't  just  roll  over  and  die.  They  immediately  replied 
with  five  runs  in  the  top  of  the  third  to  knot  the  score  at  8-8. 

The  Helmsmen  finally  took  command  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth  when  LeVangie's  two-run  shot  over  the  left  field  fence 
gave  CCCC  an  U-8  lead.  ReUever  LeVangie,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  Bunker  Hill,  reappeared  on  the  mound  for  game  2, 
and  did  his  best  impression  of  Lee  Smith  by  striking  out  seven 
over  the  final  3  2/3  innings  to  preserve  a  14-9  victory. 
Against  Northern  Essex 

The  next  contest  on  tap  took  CCCC  to  Haverhill  for  a  Sunday 
afternoon  doubleheader  against  Northern  Essex  CC.  The 
twinbill,  like  the  one  on  the  previous  weekend,  was  pushed  back 
a  day  due  to  inclement  weather,  moving  the  April  9  make-up 
doubleheader  against  Greenfield  CC  to  a  later,  unannounced 
date. 

CCCC  put  its  unblemished  2-0  record  on  the  line  in  game  1, 
but  would  not  stay  perfect  for  long  as  Northern  Essex  starter 
Paul  Rennie  kept  Helmsmert  hitters  off  balance  with  a  variety  of 
pitches.  CCCC  spoiled  Rennie's  shutout  bid  in  the  final  inning 
with  a  bases  loaded  walk  to  account  for  the  8-1  final. 

The  final  inning  momentum  of  game  1  seemed  to  carry  into 
game  2  for  CCCC,  as  they  jumped  out  to  a  4-1  lead  after  3 
innings.  The  highlight  of  the  early  inning  stanzas  occured  when 
CCCC  second  baseman  Pat  Gaspa  displayed  surprising  power 
by  clearing  the  left  field  fence  with  a  two-run  homer. 

The  Helmsmen  got  hot  again  in  the  fifth  when  starting  pitcher 
Tom  Kelliher  helped  his  own  cause  by  hitting  a  bases-clearing 
double  off  the  center  field  fence.  Simon  Mooney  would  finish  off 
the  scoring  in  the  fifth  by  bringing  Kelliher  and  himself  around 
with  a  two-run  shot  over  the  right  field  fence. 

Kelliher  would  up  his  record  to  2-0  on  the  season  with  the  help 
of  catcher-reliever  Dana  LeVangie,  who  shedded  the  tools  of 
ignorance  to  record  his  second  save  of  theyoung season.  The  1 1- 
7  victory  improved  CCCC's  record  to  3-1,  as  a  big  non-league 
contest  loomed  on  the  horizon  against  Dean  Jr.  College  on  April 
11. 
Against  Dean  Junior 

The  home  tilt  against  Dean  more  than  lived  up  to  it's  much 
ballyhooed  billing.  Dean,  a  perennial  junior  college  baseball 
powerhouse,  appeared  to  bring  out  the  best  in  the  Helmsmen- 
Starting  pitcher  Mike  Zontini  was  masterful  in  the  6  2/3  innings 
he  pitched.  He  stymied  Dean's  hitters  with  pinpoint  control, 
surrendering  only  seven  hits.  Zontini  didn't  walk  a  batter,  which 
is  incredible  considering  it  was  his  first  start. 


The  Helmsmen  prepare  for  last  Saturday's  doubleheader  against  Middlesex  CC. 


The  real  drama  of  this  thriller  took  place  in  the  top  of  the 
seventh  and  final  inning.  Dean,  trailing  5-1  entering  the  frame, 
touched  Zontini  for  three  consecutive  hits  after  he  retired  the 
first  two  batters,  making  the  score  5-2  with  runners  on  second 
and  third.  CCCC  Head  Coach  Steve  Ring,  as  he  had  done  in  all 
of  the  previous  victories,  called  upon  relief-ace  Dana  LeVangie 
to  close  the  door  on  the  visitors. 

It  wasn't  to  be,  however,  as  Mike  Wheeler  hit  an  opposite  field 
shot  that  carried  CCCC  right  fielder  Teddy  Semprini  all  the  way 
back  to  the  fence.  Semprini  made  a  gallant  effort  and  appeared 
to  have  had  the  ball  in  his  glove  before  he  went  crashing  into 
Lowell  Park's  chain-link  fence.  Semprini  injured  his  shoulder  on 
the  play  and  was  unable  to  get  up,  forcing  center  fielder  Darren 
Magan  to  come  over  to  right  to  retrieve  the  ball.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  too  late  as  Wheeler  touched  'em  all  for  a  three-run,  inside- 
the-park  home  run,  tying  the  game  at  5-5. 

CCCC  was  not  to  be  mistaken  with  the  1986  Boston  Red  Sox, 
however  and  came  right  back  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  seventh 
when  Tom  Kelliher  roped  a  single,  stole  second  and  scored  the 
game-winning  run  on  a  Simon  Mooney  single  to  right. 
Against  Massasoit  CC 

On  Saturday  April  15,  the  Helmsmen  were  pitted  against 
Massasoit  CC,  a  team  many  consider  to  be  the  toughest  foe  on 
their  schedule.  The  trip  to  Brockton  would  not  be  a  pleasant  one 
as  CCCC  dropped  both  ends  of  a  doubleheader.  In  game  I 
Massasoit  jumped  out  to  a  3-0  lead  as  starting  pitcher  Tom 
kelliher  surrendered  a  three-run  homer  in  the  bottom  of  the 
first.  Kelliher  would  redeem  himself  in  his  first  turn  at  bat  that 
afternoon,  blasting  a  solo  homer  in  the  top  half  of  the  second.  A 
Teddy  Semprini  RBI  single  plated  Simon  Mooney  to  cut  the 
deficit  to  3-2  until  Massasoit  added  a  run  to  its  lead  in  the  bottom 
of  the  third. 


The  picture  brightened  for  CCCC  in  the  top  of  the  fifth  when 
they  exploded  for  seven  runs  to  capture  a  9-4  lead.  The  Helms- 
men had  no  time  to  enjoy  their  lead  as  they  yielded  six  runs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fifth,  three  coming  on  a  home  run,  to  give  the  bad 
guys  a  10-9  lead  for  good. 

Game  2  would  not  be  one  to  write  home  about  for  CCCC,  as 
they  couldn't  seem  to  shake  off  the  dissapointment  of  their 
earlier  defeat.  Tom  Kelliher  was  the  hitting  star  ingame  2,  as  he 
was  throughout  the  afternoon,  going  3-4  with  2  RBI. 
Hosts  Mass  Bay  CC 

Two  days  later  the  Helmsmen  tried  to  rebound  from  the  two 
Massasoit  setbacks  when  they  hosted  Mass  Bay  CC.  CCCC,  4- 
3  at  the  time,  slipped  to  the  .500  mark  by  dropping  another  10- 
9nail-biter.  Mike  Zontini  pitched  well  in  defeat  forCCCC,  while 
Jack-of-all  trades  Andy  Cahoon  went  3-4  at  the  plate. 

In  game  2  the  Helmsmen  played  up  to  their  potential  when 
they  rebounded  for  a  7-2  victory  to  halt  their  three  game  skid. 
Dana  LeVangie  recorded  his  third  victory  by  going  the  distance, 
limiting  Mass  Bay  to  just  five  hits.  Andy  Cahoon's  two-run 
double  sparked  a  CCCC  rally  that  put  the  final  nail  in  Mass  Bay's 
coffin. 
Emotional  Roltercoaster 

The  season  has  been  an  up  and  down,  emotional  roller  coaster 
ride  for  the  Helmsmen  to  this  point,  as  their  Head  Coach  Ring 
will  attest.  "I  think  we  go  through  mental  lapses  and  with  the 
number  of  players  we  have  (only  14),  I  think  it  really  hurts  us." 

Ring  says,  however,  the  future  still  looks  bright  in  terms  of 
qualifying  for  the  MCCAC  tournament.  "The  spirits  are  good, 
the  morale  is  good,  and  if  we  can  do  the  basic  things  that  win 
baseball  games  I  think  we'll  have  a  pretty  good  shot  at  making 
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No  Escape  for  the  Cape:  Residents  Rally  at  Pilgrim 


by  Jason  Dabkowski 

CCCC  is  less  than  thirty  miles 
from  the  troubled  Pilgrim  nu- 
clear power  plant  in  South  Ply- 
mouth. In  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent, where  would  we  go?  To 
the  bridges?  The  tourists  can't 
even  get  over  them  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  Cape  Cod  is  certainly 
not  going  to  get  over  them 
during  a  mass  evacuation. 

Many  concerned  Cape  resi- 
dents joined  a  non-violent  pro- 
test that  was  held  on  Sunday, 
April  30.  The  protest  at 
Pilgrim's  main  gate  was  held  to 
renew  the  attempts  at  closing 
the  plant.  Three  local  aaivists 
werevoluntariiyarrestedasthe 
two  hour  event  ended  that  af- 
ternoon. 

The  biggest  issue  Cape  resi- 
dents want  solved  is  a  feasible 
evacuation  plan  in  the  event  of 
an  accident.  Although  the 
greater  Cape  falls  out  of  the  ten 
mile  evacuation  zone,  the  dan- 
ger carmot  be  ignored,  accord- 
ing to  Doug  Long,  an  Orleans 
resident  and  member  of 
MassSEA;  Cape  Cod. 

"The  only  evacuation  plan 
the  NRC  has  okayed  is  the  one 
that  closes  the  Sagamore 
Bridge  rotary,  effectively  cut- 
ting off  one  of  only  two  ways  to 
get  off  the  Cape,"  said  Long. 
(continued  on  page  12) 


Doug  Long,  right,  of  Mass  SEA.Cape  Cod,  with  other  protesters  at  rally. 
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Students  Allege  Threats 
and  Sexual  Harassment 


Senate  Selects  Marshals 
for  Graduation 


By  Tim  Crowninshield 

At  least  one  student  has  been 
threatened  with  physical  harm 
by  campus  construction  work- 
ers, and  several  more  subjected 
to  sexual  harassment,  accord- 
ing to  allegations  revealed  in  a 
memo  issued  by  Vernon 
Beuke,  Dean  of  Administra- 
tion. 

The  students,  whose  names 
were  not  released,  have  com- 
plained of '"sexual  harassment' 
in  the  forms  of  vulgarities,  cat 
calls,  obscene  language,  sug- 
gestive conmients  and  out-right 
propositions.  We  have  also  had 
at  least  one  incident  in  which  a 
student  was  threatened  with 
physical  harm." 

The  memo,  addressed  to 
Jerry  Robbins,  Project  Super- 
intendent, W.T.  Rich  Com- 
pany, Newton,  Ma.,  acknowl- 
edged Robbins  previous  coop- 
eration in  speaking  to  his  em- 
ployees about  their  conduct, 
but  went  on  to  say  that  those 
efforts  had  fallen  short.  Beuke 
indicated  that  even  as  he  was 
"sitting  in  his  office  (with  the 
window  shut)",  he  could  hear 


"roofers  exchanging  vulgar  in- 
sults from  the  roof  of  the  south 
building.. 300  feet  away." 

Beuke  labeled  the  instances 
"simply  unacceptable,"  adding 
that  they  "will  not  be  toler- 
ated." He  pledged  to  "person- 
ally patrol  the  campus"  in  the 
future  and  assured  Robbins 
that  he  will  demand  "discipli- 
nary action  against  all  offend- 
ers." 

Andy  Robinson,  Director  of 
Student  Activities,  sat  in  at  a 
recent  meeting  attended  by 
both  Beuke  and  Robbins  and 
was  "relieved  to  discover  that 
the  construction  contract  is 
written  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  college  a  great  deal  of  lever- 
age should  these  instances  con- 
tinue." 

Robinson  said  that  the  col- 
lege has  the  right  to  demand  the 
removal  of  construction  crew 
members  who  harass  students, 
and  can  go  so  far  as  to  ban 
workers  from  entering  build- 
ings. 

Robinson,  who  says  that  he 
"...abhors  sexual  harassment  in 
all  its  forms",  feels  confident 
that  the  administration  is  giving 


the  issue  a  very  high  priority. 

President  Phil  Day  concurs, 
stating  that  "this  matter  has  the 
highest  priority.  There  are  no 
circumstances  under  which  we 
will  tolerate  our  students  being 
abused."  Speaking  directly 
about  the  workers,  Day  added, 
"this  is  not  a  compromise  situ- 
ation, th^  behave  or  they're 
gone." 

The  Student  Senate  is  de- 
lighted to  see  the  administra- 
tion take  such  an  aggressive 
stand  on  the  issue,  according  to 
Senate  President  John  Crown- 
inshield. "We  brought  up  the 
issue  at  our  last  meeting  and 
President  Day  came  right  over 
to  give  us  his  position.  He  and 
the  rest  of  the  administration 
pounced  on  it  like  tigers.  We 
feel  that's  vital  in  such  an  im- 
portant, personal  issue  as  this. 
Crowninshield  further 
stated,"any  student  who  has 
experienced  problems  that  may 
be  construed  as  harassment  can 
bring  their  complaint  to  a  Sena- 
tor, Senate  Officer  or  the  Stu- 
dent Trustee  and  their  com- 
plaint will  be  forwarded  with 
total  respect  to  any  wishes  of 
anonymity." 


By  Mary  Lang 

The  Student  Senate  has  cho- 
sen three  students  and  three 
faculty  members  to  serve  as 
marshals  at  the  June  1989 
Commencement,  according  to 
the  minutes  of  the  May  3rd 
meeting. 

Each  year  the  Student  Senate 
selects  three  faculty  members 
and  two  graduating  students  to 
serve  as  marshals  at  the  Gradu- 
ation Ceremony.  According 
to  Senate  President,  John 
Crowninshield,  this  year,  while 
the  senate  elections  were  tak- 
ing place,  there  was  a  space  on 
each  ballot  so  that  all  members 
of  the  student  body  to  make 
their  suggestion  as  to  who 
should  be  given  the  honor  to 
serve  as  marshals. 

After  reviewing  the  ballots 
and  considering  all  the  candi- 


dates, the  Senate  voted.  How- 
ever, because  thqrwere  unable 
to  break  a  tie  among  the  pro- 
speaive  student  Marshals,  the 
traditional  two  position  format 
was  increased  to  three,  making 
six  marshals  all  together. 
The  faculty  who  will  receive 
the  traditional  honors  are 
Nancy  Hatton,  who  as  Grand 
Marshal  will  lead  the  entire 
procession;  Polly  Babner,  who 
will  serve  as  Platform  Marshal; 
and  Gail  McCormick,  Faculty 
Marshal. 

The  three  students  are  Adam 
Cordeiro,  Sophomore  Senator 
from  Brewster  who  will  be  at- 
tending UMASS  Amherst  in 
the  fall;  Tim  Crowninshield, 
student  Trustee  whowill  attend 
University  of  Hawaii;  and 
Laura  Wilson,  Student  Senate 


Secretary  who  plans  to  attend 
college  in  California. 

In  other  news.  President 
Philip  Day  revealed  to  the  sen- 
ate his  tentative  plan  to  change 
CCCC  to  a  smoke-free  campus. 
Day  informed  the  senate  that 
he  envisions  combining  the 
cafeteria  and  the  student 
lounge.  He  also  plans  to  make 
the  entire  cafeteria  smoke-free. 
Day  said  he  wants  to  move 
the  furniture  from  the  upper 
commons,  currently  serving  as 
a  lounge  area,  to  what  is  now 
the  smoking  section  of  the  cafe- 
teria. In  addition,  a  television 
would  be  placed  in  the  new 
lounge  area.The  upper  com- 
mons would  be  used  as  office 
and  classroom  space. 
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Senate  Calls  for  WKKL  Investigation 


By  Maiy  Lang 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  voted  to  send  a 
memo  to  President  Day  recom- 
mending that  an  investigation 
be  conducted  regarding  the 
programming  and  manage- 
ment of  WKKL. 

The  memo  states,  "It  is  our 
opinion  that  WKKL  could 
improve  upon  its  performance 
and  audience  appeal  through 
more  varied  musical  program- 
ming and  increased  coverage  of 
on-campus  events." 

The  Senate  says  they,  and 
other  members  of  the  college 
community,  "have  been  made 
aware  of  concerns  and  reserva- 
tions about  the  performance 
and  practices  of  WKKL." 

According  to  the  memo,  the 
Senate  recommends  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  special  committee 
to  review  the  station's  program 
and  management  policies. 

The  object  of  this  committee 
would  be  "to  determine  what 
changes,  if  any,  need  to  be 
implemented  in  order  to  im- 
prove WKKL's  overall  contri- 
bution to  the  college  commu- 
nity." 

The  Senate  further  recom- 
mended that  the  committee 
consist  of  six  members;  one 
administrator,  three  faculty 
members,  and  three  students, 
at  least  one  of  whom  is  involved 
with  WKKL. 


Frogmm  director  Paul  Sevigny. 
WKKL's  Music  Director,  and  Student  Truslee-elect 
Robert  Berger  attended  the  states,  "I  believe  the  statior 
meeting.  Berger  stated,  "I  don't  should  have  artistic  freedom, 
know  what  you  mean  by  pro-  My  concern  is  their  priorities.  I 
gram  change.  We  are  AOR  think  their  first  concern  should 
Alternative,  that's  our  format 

Beroer  went  on  to  say,  "Any  radion  station  benifitting  from 
student  can  come  into  WKKL  experience."  Hoben  says  a  lot 
anduseitasaplatform.Fourof  of  the  DJ.'s  are  overly  con- 
ourDJ.'s  just  landed  jobs  with  cerned  with  the  number  of 
big  radio  stations.  That's  the  phone  calls  they  can  receive 
object  of  the  station."  during  a  program. 

Jim  Hoben,  D.J.  for  WKKL      When  asked  to  make  a  state- 


ment, Paul  Sevigny,  WKKL's 
Program  Director,  says,  "I  saw 
the  memo  the  senate  wrote,  but 
I  still  don't  know  what  it's  all 
about.  If  any  accusations  are 
going  to  be  thrown  around,  I 
think  a  person  should  be  given 
some  sort  of  warning.  We 
weren't  informed  about  the 
meeting  until  it  was  happen- 
ing." 

According  to  Senate  Presi- 
dent JohnCrowninshield,  how- 
ever, Sevigny  was  informed 
well  in  advance.  "They 
(WKKL)  were  asked  to  attend 
the  meeting  on  April  20th,  but 
the  subject  was  removed  from 
the  agenda  until  the  meeting  on 
the  27th.  They  were  informed 
of  this  and  reminded  again  on 
the  day  of  the  meeting.  We've 
attempted  to  discuss  this  issue 
writh  Paul  since  the  begiiming  of 
last  semester." 

The  Senate  feels  the  commit- 
tee should  be  allowed  at  least 
one  full  semester  to  condua 
their  investigation  and  make 

their  recommendations. 

The  memo   states,  "pending 

.      ,      .    .     .       „„„!„  ;„  fu^  these  results,  the  Student  Sen- 
be  the  students,  people  m  the  ' 

ate  does  not,  under  any  cu^cum- 

stances,    recommend    that 

WKKL  be  taken  off  the  air  or 

receive  reduced  funding." 


Alumni  Phone-a-thon 
a  Success 

by  Mark  O'Neil 

Those  of  you  graduating  this  spring,  as  well  as  students  who 
graduated  as  far  back  as  the  opening  of  CCCC,  could  be  getting 
a  surprise  call  next  spring  from  Dean  of  Students  Richard 
Sullivan.  Have  no  fear,  however.  It's  just  the  armual  alumni 
phone-a-thon. 


photo  by  David  Thomas  Veiicade 

This  year,  the  very  successful  First  Annual  Alumni  Phone-a- 
Thon  took  place  at  the  Paine- Webber  building  in  Hyannis. 

The  independent  non-profit  organization  who  held  the 
phone-a-thon  for  the  college,  the  Cape  Cod  Educational  Foun- 
dation, will  donate  all  money  received,  a  total  of  more  than 
53,300  toward  student  scholarships  and  college  aid. 

"If  people  donate  money  to  the  fund,  they  are,  in  effect,  giving 
apresent  to  the  college  and  its  students,"  said  Sullivan.  "It  isvery 
important  for  alumni  to  participate  and  support  their  alma 
mater.  With  the  wonderful  support  given  by  our  alumni,  we  were 
thrilled  with  the  outcome  of  the  phone-a-thon." 

"The  support,  not  the  money,  is  what  made  the  event  such  a 
success,"  he  said.  "Hopefully,  next  year  we  can  do  this  over  a  two 
week  period  instead  of  just  two  days." 


Blood  Drive  Worthwhile 

by  SaUy  Burke 


Here  s  your  ticket 
to  a  smooth  transfer 
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•^Suffolk  University! 

On  Beacon  HiJJ      ^^.^."^Jx 

And  a  better  future. 

Suffolk  University  gives  you  ever\'  opportunity 
to  continue  your  college  education.  Located  on 
Beacon  Hill,  just  a  few  steps  from  Government 
Center,  Suffolk  offers  close,  personal  attention 
during  the  transfer  process.  There  are  more  than 
800  courses  and  over  80  different  majors  to  stimulate 
your  interests  and  develop  your  talents.  You  can 
study  computer  science,  biolog)'.  histor>',  chemistry, 
English,  aviation  systems,  accounting,  journalism, 
management  or  political  science  for  example. 
Financial  aid  is  available,  too.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  continuing  your  education,  send 
us  the  coupon.  Or  call  Suffolk  University 
Admissions  at  (617)  573-8460. 


According  to  Jane  Augen- 
stem,  staff  nurse  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  April  19 
blood  drive  was  a  success.  Stu- 
dent response  was  excellent. 

Although  the  Red  Cross's 
goal  of  70  pints  was  not 
reached,  the  Red  Cross  feels 
that  the  effort  is  worthwhile  as 
long  as  they  receive  more  than 
forty  pints  of  blood  during  a 
drive. 

Andy  Robinson,  Director  of 
Student  Activities  said,  "I  al- 
ways like  to  see  more  people 
give  blood,  no  matter  how  well 
the  btood  drive  does."  This 
drive  netted  45  pints. 


Robinson  feels  that  more 
advance  publicity  is  required 
for  a  greater  response.  "Since 
the  Student  Senate  does  most 
of  the  work,  it  is  difficult  for 
I  hem  to  sustain  a  publicity  drive 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
I  think  some  people  need  to 
know  in  advance  in  order  for 
them  to  fit  it  into  their  sched- 
ules," said  Robinson. 

Next  year  the  Senate  hopes  to 
recruit  a  club  or  two,  perhaps 
the  Nursing  Club,  to  co-spon- 
sor the  blood  drive  with  them. 

The  students  that  gave  blood 
during  this  drive  felt  great 
aboutwhat  they  were  doing.  "It 


is  nice  to  know  that  I  can  help 
somebody  in  need,"  said 
sophomore  Chris  Jordan. 

There  are  always  a  number  of 
people  who  can't  give  blood 
because  of  illness  or  some  other 
reason.  "I  have  no  veins  in  my 
arms.  They  can't  even  find  them 
at  Franey  Lab,"  commented 
one  student. 

Overall,  the  event  went 
smoothly.  "It  is  the  most  worth- 
while thing  we  do  on  campus 
because  it  has  the  greatest  di- 
rect impact  on  people,"  said 
Robinson. 


Jobs  Offered  for  CCCC  Students 

by  Christine  Seaman  and  Jill  Kolva 

For  those  students  majoring  in  certain  fields,  the  Cape  is  full 
of  job  opportunities  and  internships. 

Students  majoring  in  Criminal  Justice  are  needed  as  security 
personnel  in  many  retail  stores  on  the  Cape.  Starting  pay  is 
usually  $6.00  per  hour.  The  Town  of  Barnstable  is  looking  for 
special  police  officers  to  guard  private  property. 

For  those  majoring  in  Science,  Health,  and  Technology, 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals  need  on-call  relief  for  the  disabled, 
startingpay  fromSS.OO  to  S7 .00 per  hour.  At  Plymouth  Hospital, 
students  who  can  give  care  and  supervision  to  the  mentally  ill  in 
their  program  earn  $6.50  starting  pay. 

Students  majoring  in  Hotel  and  Restaurant  management  are 
needed  as  chambermaids,  $6.00  to  $9.00  per  hour,  and  waitress 
for  $2.19  per  hour  plus  lips,  which  are  usually  excellent  in  the 
summer. 

For  Education  andSocial  Science  majors,  there  are  pre-school 
teachers  needed  at  local  day  care  centers,  startingpay  from  $7.00 
to  SIO.OO  per  hour.  Secretarial  work  is  available  at  legal  and 
medical  offices  starting  at  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  hour. 

For  the  Communications  major,  a  part-time  broadcasting 
announcer  with  at  least  two  years  experience  is  need  at  WORC 
in  Hyannis. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  jobs  available  for  students  who 
would  like  some  experience  in  their  major.  For  more  informa- 
tion, inquire  at  the  Student  Employment  Office  located  in  the 
Upper  Commons  Building. 
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Fuel  Bill  Heats  up  Campus 


Fuel  Bill  Heats  Up  Campus 
by  Mark  O'NeU 

Imagine  stepping  in  from  the  cold  next  winter  only  to  find  that 
itsjust  ascold  inside  the  classroom  as  outside.  Due  to  the  state's 
refusal  to  allocate  more  money  to  cover  Commonwealth 
Electric's  whopping  increase  in  rates,  the  above  scenario  could 
become  a  reality. 

CCCC  President  Philip  Day  said  the  73%  rate  increase  puts 
the  budget  situation  into  a  crisis.  This  year,  the  state  has 
allocated  our  school  only  $145,000  to  cover  both  its  heating  and 
lighting  bills,  even  though  the  average  cost  for  the  past  five  years 
has  remained  around  5255,000. 

This  year,  with  the  mild  winter  and  long  Christmas  break,  we 
hope  to  drop  our  expenditures  down  to  an  anticipated  low  of 
5231,000,  still  well  above  the  allocated  amount,  according  to 
Day. 

However,  Day  said,  even  though  we  are  cut  to  the  bone,  the 
rate  increase  brings  our  expenditures  up  to  an  estimated 
$265,000.  This  places  us  in  debt  by  5120,000.  All  of  our  work 
finding  ways  to  cut  back  is  now  "out  the  window,"  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  The  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education. 

The  Dean  of  Administration,  Vernon  Beuke  said,  "We  are 
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now  protesting  the  bill  in  whatever  way  we  can,  as  well  as  seeking 
help  from  energy  experts  and  looking  into  the  possibility  of 
switching  over  to  natural  gas  or  fuel  oil." 

According  to  Beuke,  one  of  our  only  choices  is  to  have  public 
hearings  and  hold  meetings  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Utilities  to  discuss  the  rate  hikes.  We  could  possibly  gain, 
together  with  other  schools  in  the  samesituation  like  Plymouth. 
Carver  High  and  Greenfield  Community  College,  an  all-electric 
school  rate. 

"If  Massachusetts'  state  government  is  not  going  to  pay  at  least 
the  cost  of  heat  and  electricity  at  state  colleges,  then  they  are 
definitely  not  showing  a  very  powerful  commitment  to  higher 
education",  said  Student  Trustee  Tim  Crowninshield. 

"My  electric  bills  for  February  and  March  nearly  broke  my 
budget,  yet  the  schools  problem  makes  mine  seem  trivial,"  said 
Dana  Levangie,  a  sophomore  at  CCCC. 

When  asked  for  her  feelings  about  the  fuel  bill,  sophomore 
Joyce  Peacock  said,  "It  seems  Uke  Massachusetts  is  in  a  Catch  22 
situation.  We  want  to  be  the  best  in  everything,  but  are  discour- 
aged from  that  because  of  budget  cuts.  There  has  to  be  a 
solution,  but  nobody  can  come  up  with  one." 
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CCCC  to  Hold  Summer  Job  Mart 


by  Jill  Kolva  and  Christine  Seaman 

With  the  summer  just  around  the  comer  and  tourists  hot  on  its 
heels.  Cape  Cod  students  should  get  a  head  start  on  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  pick  their  jobs  for  the  summer. 

The  Student  Employment  Office  in  the  Upper  Commons  is 
open  from  8:30  until  2:30,  Monday  through  Thursday.  They  have 
local  job  listings  for  students.  There  will  also  be  ajob  market  on 
May  20  with  over  100  employers  ready  to  hire  students  on  the 
spot  for  summer  jobs. 
Below  is  a  listing  of  some  summer  jobs  available  this  summer: 
Cape  Cod  has  beach  associated  jobs  located  everywhere  on 
the  Cape.  Jobs  range  from  lifeguarding  to  beach  attendents. 
The  average  pay  ranges  from  $5-S7  an  hour. 

If  you  are  living  on  the  Islands,  there  are  many  different  jobs 
available.  Working  on  the  Hi-Lineboats,  tuna  and  fishingboats, 
lobster  and  clamming  boats,  and  the  tourist  guide  boats  are 
options  for  Island  students  this  summer.  These  jobs  usually  fill 
up  early  in  the  season  and  starting  pay  is  usually  from  $5-$ll 
dollars  an  hour  depending  on  the  job.  Some  fishermen  wiU  make 
more,  depending  upon  experience. 

Since  the  Cape  has  such  a  high  percentage  of  tourists  in  the 
summer,  many  new  restaurants  and  hotels  open  during  the 
summer.  Restaurants  everywhere  are  always  looking  for  wait- 
resses, buspersons,  dishwashers,  hostesses,  and  cooks.  The  pay 
ranges  from  an  average  of  $2.19  -  $3.50  an  hour  plus  tips  for  a 
waitress,  to  S3.65  -  S5.25  an  hour  plus  tips  for  a  busperson  or 
hostess.  Cook's  generally  make  between  $6.00  and  $11.00  an 
hour.  Pay  varies  with  experience. 
Hotels  are  always  looking  for  desk  attendents,  chambermaids, 
and  laundry  attendents.  These  jobs  pay  anywhere  from  $5.00  - 
S13.00  on  the  average.  Chambermaids  usually  make  the  most 
money  combining  tips  with  their  pay  rale. 

The  Cape  also  has  some  unique  jobs  that  are  great  for  the 
person  who  likes  to  eat  and  go  to  the  beach.  Ice  cream  truck 
drivers  make  between  S6.00  and  $9.00  per  hour.  Some  compa- 
nies give  the  driversapercentageoftheprofit  from  the  ice  cream 
they  sell. 

Mini-golf  courses  are  abundant  on  the  Cape.  Students  can 
make  S5.00  to  $6.50  an  hour  and  practice  their  game  of  golf  at 
the  same  lime. 

People  interested  in  retail  can  fmd  ajob  just  about  anywhere 
on  the  Cape.  Most  retail  help  earns  about  $5.00  to  $7.50  an  hour 


depending  on  experience.  Some  retail  stores  even  offer  a 
commission  on  the  amount  of  stock  a  person  sells. 

A  popular  place  to  go  to  on  rainy  summer  nights  is  the  movie 
theatre.  Cinemas  are  looking  for  summer  help  and  pay  $4.50  - 

$5.50  an  hour  to  start.  There  is  an  added  bonus  of  free  movies 
foryourself,  friends  and  family  members.  A  licensed  projection- 
ist can  make  from  $5  -  $12  an  hour. 

There  is  also  the  ever-popular  lawn  work  that  tones  and  tans 
the  body  while  earning  S5  to  $11  an  hour.  Each  landscaping 
company  is  different  and  the  towns  are  looking  for  people  to 
help  with  town  landscaping. 

A  popular  place  to  meet  people  and  hang  around  on  those 
summer  nights  is  a  club.  New  clubs  are  opening  and  are  looking 
for  waitresses  and  bouncers.  The  bouncers  usually  make  around 
$6  -  $7  an  hour. 

Another  job  that  pays  fairly  well  is  a  gas  station  attendent. 
Whether  you  are  a  cashier  or  you  pump  gas,  you  usually  make 
between  $6  and  $8  an  hour. 

With  all  of  the  tourists  on  the  Cape  in  the  summer,  transpor- 
tation is  always  a  problem.  People  turn  to  cabs.  A  cab  driver  can 
make  quite  a  bit  of  money  depending  on  the  rate  of  pay  and  the 
amount  of  tips  they  receive. 

Each  company  has  a  different  system  for  paying  its  employees. 
Bartenders  are  needed  on  the  Cape  in  the  summer.  Their 
wages  vary  depending  on  the  tips,  but  someone  looking  for  a  fast 
paced,  creative  job  could  look  into  this  and  find  a  job  at  a  club, 
restaurant,  or  a  resort, 

Many  people  leave  their  homes  for  a  period  of  time  during  the 
summer  and  are  looking  for  security  guards  to  protect  their 
homes.  Security  guards  are  also  needed  at  the  beaches,  and  they 
can  make  from  $6  to  $13  an  hour,  depending  upon  the  shifts. 
With  the  population  increase  and  demand  for  housing  on  the 
Cape  in  the  summer,  many  people  rent  rooms  in  their  homes  and 
are  looking  for  people  to  help  them  clean  to  prepare  for  their 
lodgers.  These  jobs  usually  pay  between  $6  and  $10  an  hour. 

For  students  who  love  children,  day-care  centers  and  pre- 
school centers  are  looking  for  teachers  and  supervisors.  For  the 
child  lover,  this  isaperfeajob  and  looks  impressive  on  a  resume. 
Teachers  and  instructors  are  also  needed  to  teach  swimming 
lessons  to  children  at  beaches  or  in  swimming  programs.  These 
jobs  usuaUypay  about  $6 -$10  an  hour,  depending  on  experience. 


by  Jeff  Clybum 

Ifyou'reoneof  the  hundreds 
of  students,  who,  for  some  rea- 
son or  another,  need  to  make 
up  for  missed  credits  or  if  you 
simply  can't  handle  the  grind  of 
15  credit  hours  per  semester, 
you've  probably  thought  about 
the  unthinkable;  summer 
school. 

For  some  students,  the  very 
idea  of  summer  school  might 
conjure  up  connotations  such 
as  long,  laborious  classes  which 
interfere  with  the  social  priori- 
ties of  the  three-month  layoff 
(suntanning,  water  skiing, 
partying,  etc.). 

For  others,  summer  school 
seems  unthinkable  because  it 
doesn't  fit  into  their  work 
schedule. 

Though  both  may  be  true,  this 
year's  Continuing  Education 
Summer  School  Program,  the 
biggest  ever,  has  been  put  to- 
gether to  be  as  convenient  as 
possible  for  all  students. 

The  seven  week  program, 
running  from  the  week  of  June 
26  to  the  week  of  August  7,  will 
allow  a  selection  of  courses 
"slightly  smaller  in  number" 
compared  to  the  spring  and  fall 
semesters  according  to  Peter  L. 
Birkel,  Dean  of  Continuing 
Education. 

Most  of  the  classes  are  to  run 
twice  a  week  during  the  span, 
either  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  or 
6:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

"This  is  a  very  flexible  sched- 


ule," noted  Birkel.  "People 
want  to  get  a  quick  course  and 
get  out." 

The  program  also  offers  five 
off-campus  centers,  each  with  a 

limited  number  of  courses,  for 
those  who  can't  make  the  com- 
mute. 

The  centers  are  to  be  located 
at  the  Lawrence  Middle  School 
in  Falmouth,  Provincetown 
High  School,  Nantucket  High 
School,  Chatham  High  School 
and  Martha's  Vineyard's 
Nathan  Mayhew  Center. 

Registration  for  enrollment 
lasts  until  June  23. 

"They  [students]  should  regis- 
ter early  because  they  do  fill  up 
fast.  However,  do  take  students 
right  up  until  the  last  minute 
and  we  will  put  them  in  a  class," 
said  Birkel. 

Classes  are  available  in  all 
divisions  including  humanities, 
business,  social  sciences, 
health,  mathematics,  science, 
engineering  and  technology, 
community  services. 

Special  seperate  programs  are 
also  offered  such  as  Women  in 
Transition  which  recognizes 
adult  women  and  their  respon- 
sibilities at  home  and/or  work. 

Others  include  International 
Studies,  the  Center  for  Busi- 
ness and  Industry,  the  Center 
for  Succesful  Aging,  the  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Univer- 
sity program,  and  various  cer- 
tificate programs. 
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Editorials 

If  You  Look,  There's  More  Than  a  Hamburger 


Students  enjoy  Spring  Week  cook-out. 
By  Tim  Crowninshield 

The  other  day  I  was  standing  in  line  at  the  campus  cook-out, 
when  I  overheard  a  St  udent  say  to  his  companion,  "see  what  your 
$200  activity  fee  gets  you?  One  lousy  hamburger!" 

Two  words  immediately  entered  my  mind,  even  as  others  were 
leaving  my  mouth-apathy  and  ignorance. 

I  turned  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  that  a  host 
of  other  things  are  paid  for  by  the  Student  Artivity  Fee,  all 
available  to  him  or  any  other  student,  but  he  'Svasn't  interested." 
I  then  suggested  that  if  he  was  unhappy  with  the  way  things  are 
run,  then  he  should  do  something  to  change  it,  His  reply?  He 
made  a  face. 

My  co-editor  and  I  have  both  railed  against  apathy  in  past 
issues  of  this  paper.  Former  and  future  editors  have  done,  and 
will  continue  to  do  the  same  thing.  As  'student  leaders'  it  is  an 
accepted  pan  of  the  job. 

But  this  student's  comment  went  beyond  apathy  and  into  the 
realm  of  ignorance.  He  is  ignorant  of  what  his  fees  cover.  Some 
of  the  things  funded  by  these  fees  (excluding  the  570  emergency 
fee  which  expires  June  30th)  are  educational  supplies  for  the 
divisions,  field  trips,  pay  for  part  time  faculty,  health  costs,  sports 
programs,  lab  and  instructional  materials  fees,  and,  of  course, 
activities. 

I'm  assuming  that  this  individual's  complaint  dealt  with  his 
dissatisfaction  with  student  activities,  although  by  his  own 
admission  he  "isn't  interested"  in  any  that  are  offered.  That 
means  he  isn't  interested  in  radio,  guest  speakers,  dances  and 
off-campus  parties,  comedians,  singers,  Janus  Player's  produc- 


tions, theater  or  museum  trips,  whale  watches,  dance  as  art, 
volleyball,  crew,  karate,  Amnesty  International,  photography, 
exploring  the  outdoors  or  any  of  the  myriad  other  activities 
which  the  SAF  funds  or  subsidizes. 

Obviously,  the  man  in  line  for  the  hamburger  is  ignorant  of 
these  facts  or  he  wouldn't  have  made  his  original  statement. 
That's  okay.  Ignorance  can  be  fixed.  It's  the  business  of  this,  or 
any  other  college  to  do  just  that.  We  are  all  of  us,  humans, 
ignorant  in  many  ways,  of  many  things,  but  those  who  will 
succeed  are  those  who  strive  to  reduce  their  ignorance  by 
aquiring  knowledge,  compassion,  and  cultural  awareness. 

A  small  pan  of  each  of  these  goals  is  available  in  every  activity 
funded  by  the  SAF.  It  is  up  to  the  individual  to  seek  them  out  and 
reap  the  benefits.  The  harvest  tools  are  all  around  you— a  faculty 
of  incredible  depth  and  intelligence,  a  similarly  gifted  admini- 
stration, and  the  diversity  of  your  fellow  students. 

Use  all  of  them.  Discover  what  they  have  to  offer.  Every 
lecture,  every  activity,  every  experience  you  have  here  effects 

your  future.  Forge  it  yourself.  Don't  complain  about  higher 
taxes,  tuition,  or  even  hamburgers  until  you've  explored  the 
problems  and  seen  where  you  can  contribute  to  the  solutions. 
Then  complain  aggressively  and  intelligently  to  those  who  effect 
the  issue. 

Remember,  you  are  your  own  responsibility.  Develop  an 
attitude  like  that  displayed  by  the  aforementioned  disgruntled 
student  and  you  might  as  well  apply  for  a  career  job  at  the 
establishment  across  the  street.  Andyou  know  what  ?  They  don't 
want  to  hear  burger  complaints  either. 


A  Costly  Moment  of 
Silence 

By  Matthew  M.  Igoe 

As  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  foreign  polity  offensive  continues  to 
take  center  stage  in  current  world  affairs,  it  is  leaving  the  Bush 
Administration  struggling  to  put  together  it's  own  policy  initia- 
tives, especially  how  to  deal  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  himself.  So  far 
there  has  been  little  movement  from  the  White  House  on 
establishing  policies,  and  the  repercussions  from  this  are  being 
heard  from  our  allies,  with  the  Germans  being  the  most  vocal. 
Prime  Minister  Helmut  Kohl  is  feeling  the  heat  from  his 
constituency  at  home  for  more  talks  aimed  at  removing  shon 
range  nuclear  weapons  from  German  soU.  By  taking  his  time 
Bush  is  in  a  sense  leaving  an  old  friend  of  NA.T.O.  out  to  dry. 
That  is  why  the  Bonn  Government  has  moved  to  deny  the 
upgrading  of  these  missile  systems  which  is  scheduled  for  this 
year  in  hopes  of  diffusing  his  political  jam.  The  Germans,  like 
most  Europeans,  would  like  to  see  the  U.S.  follow  Moscow's 
lead  in  cutting  back  it's  military  in  Europe.  Something  that 
would  no  doubt  please  the  Soviets. 

So  what's  the  President  to  do?  Faced  with  important  decisions 
just  over  100  days  in  office,  he  must  unleash  his  proven  best 
weapon  in  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker.  The  Secretary  has 
been  in  the  closet  for  a  few  weeks  now  and  it  is  time  for  the 
President  to  get  him  in  aaion  again.  Baker  has  proven  that  he 
can  lead  a  stalling  situation  out  of  the  woods,  like  he  did  in  last 
year's  election.  Horeshoes  and  puppies  are  not  going  to  be 
enough  for  Bush  to  put  this  off  any  longer.  A  N  A.T.O.  summit 
is  coming,  but  can  he  hold  out  that  long  to  establish  a  foreign 
policy? 

Another  constant  risk  is  that  Gorbachev  could  be  replaced  as 
head  of  state,  This  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  East-West 
relations.  A  successor  would  undoubtedly  be  an  old  school 
hardliner,  who  would  be  hostile  towards  the  Western  Democra- 
cies. It  would  be  a  shame  to  see  the  return  of  the  Cold  War  after 
all  that  has  been  accomplished.  Bush  should  build  on  that 
progress  and  not  allow  the  peace  process  to  be  delayed  through 
his  own  procrastination. 


Was  Feigenbaum  Finding  Faulty? 


by  Walter  ©"NeU 

The  judge's  recent  finding  in 
the  Feigenbaum  case  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  careful,  mature 
analysis,  than  it  has  been  given 
so  far,  for  it  may  have  conse- 
quences beyond  immediate 
appearances.  It  may  say  much 
about  how  form  of  democratic 
government  does  and  should 
work.  A  proper 

analysis  could  go  on  for  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  and 
maybe  even  pages  of  words.  To 
avoidthislwilltrytobe  concise 
without  losing  logic  and  fair- 
ness, 

First:  1  consider  myself  to  be 
amongst  the  strongest  propo- 
nents of  freedom  of  expression. 
This  has  sometimes  led  me  to 
consequences  which  have  been 
less  than  comfortable. 

Second:  I  am  also  among 
those  who  believe  that  my  right 
to  the  above  freedom  does  not 
permit  me  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others. 

Third:  1  favor  the  right  of  all 
to  make  judgements  as  to  what 
is  right  as  long  as  they  are  ra- 
tional in  their  determinations. 

Fourth:  I  oppose  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  U.S.  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment. 


In  the  exercise  of  personal 
rights  it  is  obvious  that  indi- 
viduals have  the  responsibility 
to  consider  all  pertinent  facts, 
to  determine  how  their  conclu- 
sion and  actions  might  impaa 
on  the  rights  of  others  and  to 
devise/recommend  alternative 

courses  of  aaion  that  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  all  (or  at 
least  the  majority.) 

To  claim  that  an  individual's 
right  to  make  judgements 
trancends  the  law  is  presump- 
tuous for  that  says  "My  judge- 
ment is  superior  to  and  better 
than  the  law."  Doesn't  this 
imply  divinity?  Or  perhaps, 
does  it  deny  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  those  duly 
elected  in  a  democracy  to  es- 
tablish laws?  Further,  do  pri- 
vate judgments  resulting  in  the 
obstruaing  of  the  rights  of 
others  by  demonstrations  imply 
that  there  are  no  provisions  in 
our  system  and  traditions  for 
other  ways  to  make  change? 

In  the  Feigenbaum  case  the 
aas  of  that  individual  and  his 
associates  seem  to  say: 

"The  training  of  Green  Be- 
rets at  Otis  is  wrong;  the  train- 
ing of  New  England  and  New 
York  National  Guard  troops  at 


Otis  is  wrong;  the  operation  of 
Otis  for  any  military  purpose  is 
wrong.  Therefore,  I/we  have  a 
right  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  any  others,  regardless  of 
their  right  or  authority  to  enter 
and  thereby  use  Otis." 
I  agree  that  pollution  is  wrone 
regardless  of  where  it  occurs 
and  everyone  knows  that  there 
is  too  much  of  it  in  too  many 
places.  But,  as  I  remember  it, 
ground  pollution  was  recog- 
nized only  in  recent  years.  I 
wonder  where  these  demon- 
strators were  40  or  so  years  ago 
when  the  pollution,  no  doubt, 
started  at  Otis.  I  wonder  if  they 
would  have  been  prone  to 
demonstrate  then,  when  Otis/ 
Edwards  was  a  major  training 
base  for  troops  who  became 
substantial  contributors,  some 
unfortunately,  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  way  of  life?  Is  this 
a  way  of  life,  incidentally,  which 
they  believe  permits  them  to 
pre-empt  such  training?  I 
also  wonder  how  many  of  those 
troops  witnessed  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoners  held  so  inhu- 
manely in  the  concentration 
camps? 

As  for  the  responsibility  to 


identify  alternatives  I  don't 
believe  we  have  heard  any.  All 
that  I  heard  from  this  group  was 
what  we  hear  from  many  mi- 
nority groups;  "Not  in  my  bade 
yard." 

As  for  interference  with  the 
rights  of  others  I  understand 
that  the  rights  of  a  widow  to 
visit  her  husband's  grave  in  the 
National  Cemetery  were  con- 
sidered inferior  to  those  of  the 
demonstrators  and  therefore 
was  pre-empted  on  the  day  of 
the  demonstration.  Huh!? 
In  considering  the  judges  deci- 
sion isn't  it  important  to  note 
that  he  didn't  make  a  decision 
but  rather,  dismissed  the  case 
because  the  accused  was  erro- 
neously charged  by  the  prose- 
cuter.  That  hardly  seems  like 
vindication  to  me.  And  isn't  it 
possible  to  realistically  surmise 
that  the  judge,  who  is  also 
human,  felt  that  three  years  of 
litigation  plus  $10,000  in  costs 
was  sufficient  punishment? 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  major 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
incident  and  this  is  the  reason  I 
am  taking  the  time  and  effort  to 
express  my  opinion.  Even  in 
America  we  must  always  be 
alert  to  the  aaions  of  minority, 
non-eleaed,  groups  who  would 
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Commentary 


Abortion:  Common  Ground  for 
Divided  Sides 


by  Ellen  A.  Bums 

Anyone  who  read  George  Bush's  lips  during  his  presidential 
campaign  noticed  that  he  denounced  abortion  and  proclaimed 
"No  New  Taxes"  in  the  same  breath.  Reading  between  his  lips 
reveals  that  these  points  are  painfuUy  contradictory. 

Former  president  Reagan,  in  an  effort  to  score  political  points, 
came  up  with  the  bright  idea  of  cutting  federal  funds  from 
Planned  Parenthood  clinics  unless  they  took  the  word  "abor- 
tion" out  of  their  vocabulary.  These  clinics,  which  are  essential 
for  providing  gynecological  care  and  counseling  to  economically 
disadvantaged  women,  were  nearly  undermined  by  our  former 
chief  executive,  who  used  no  foresight,  no  logic,  and  no  common 
sense. 

According  to  Time,  the  number  of  abortions  per  year  in  the 
U.S.  is  up  to  1.6  million,  since  Roe  vs.  Wade,  in  1973.  To  anti- 
abortionists,  this  number  represents  a  staggering  amount  of 
wasted  human  potential,  To  pro-choicers,  it  represents  1.6 
million  less  neglected,  unwanted  children. 
No  matter  what  your  viewpoint  is,  one  thing  is  clear:  1.6  million 
pregnancies  are  unwanted  each  year.  Some  of  those  fetuses 
could  have  been  healthy,  happy,  and  produaive  human  beings. 
Some  of  them  could  have  been  our  future  rapists,  welfare-lifers, 
drug  addicts,  and  mass  murderers.  No  one  has  the  ability  to 
predict  nor  choose  which  pregnancies  will  produce  good  results. 
But  is  this  even  the  issue? 

A  recent  poll  reveals  that  more  than  25%  of  these  abortions 
are  obtained  by  teenagers.  Most  women  who  terminate  their 
pregnancies  are  under  the  age  of  25  and  single.  The  reasons  for 
abortion  vary.  Some  women  are  irresponsible.  Some  women  are 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  who  couldn't  quit  to  protect  a  fetus 
for  9  months.  Some  women  just  know  they  are  financially  and 
emotionally  ill-equipped.  Some  women  are  already  mothers, 
and  refuse  to  put  pressure  on  their  ab-eady  existing  children. 
Already  existing  children~cou\6  this  be  the  issue? 

If  Roe  vs.  Wade  were  over-turned  tomorrow,  and  ail  fifty 
states  took  the  opportunity  to  outlaw  abortion,  guess  what?— 
there  would  still  be  abortion!  The  only  difference  would  be  that 
we'd  be  scraping  women,  who,  in  desperation,  would  turn  to 
coat-hangers,  off  of  blood-stained  tile  floors,  and  strain  our 
economy  and  society  by  adding  over  a  million  unwanted  children 
to  the  population.  As  callous  as  this  may  sound,  it's  true. 

In  China,  where  the  population  has  reached  over  1  billion, 
abortion  is  not  only  legal,  but  in  many  cases,  it's  mandatory.  The 
Chinese  government  has  realized  the  strain  of  overpopulation; 
the  poverty,  the  homelessness,  the  crime,  and  the  nauseating 
stench  of  human  excrement.  They've  limited  each  family  to  one 
child.  It's  sad,  indeed.  Some  of  those  families  are  perfectly 
capable  of  handling  many  children,  but  their  society  can't  handle 
it.  They've  realized  what  anti-abortionists  in  this  country 
haven't:  it's  not  quantity  of  life  that  counts,  but  quality. 

There  is  coimnon  ground  between  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
Believe  it  or  not,  pro-choicers  don't  consider  abortion  "a  good 


thing."  Many  pro-choicers  admit  they  would  never  be  compelled 
to  abortion  themselves,  but  believe  in  maintaining  the  individual 
right  to  choose.  Why?  Because  there  are  many  factors  involved- 


One  does  not  stop  a 
house  from  burning  by 
extinguishing  only  one 
room. 


it's  not  all  black  and  white.  The  answers  aren't  in  the  Bible.  The 
answers  are  not  even  in  the  upcoming  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Abortion  is  not  a  problem  in  itself,  but  a  symptom  of  more 
deeply-rooted  and  pressing  issues. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  two-job  household.  Couples  that  can 
afford  S600-700  rents  cannot  obtain  mortgages.  Ironically,  these 
couples  are  often  refused  F.H  A.  loans  because  their  income  is 
"too  high."  They're  waiting  for  the  day  when  they'll  be  economi- 
cally stable  enough  to  have  children.  They're  waiting  for  the  day 
when  one  or  both  of  them  can  expend  the  time  and  energy 
needed  to  raise  children.  They're  waiting,  and  waiting.... 

In  1989,  we  still  have  homeless  on  the  streets.  Families  with 
young  children  are  doomed  to  life  in  motel  rooms.  Welfare 
mothers  who  enter  the  workforce  have  their  Medicaid  and  food 
stamps  ripped  from  their  hands.  The  system  makes  it  so  that 
working  is  much  more  difficult  than  relying  on  taxpayers'  money. 
The  strain  is  obvious.  The  lack  of  daycare  and  quaUty  time  with 
their  children  adds  to  their  already  incredible  stress.  These  are 
valid  reasons  for  avoiding  parenthood  in  our  nation. 

Since  banning  abortion  will  not  stop  abortion,  and  keeping  it 
legal  won't  stop  the  socio-economic  problems  that  make  preg- 
nancy unwanted,  both  sides  must  merge,  with  the  help  of 
government,  to  improve  quality  of  life  for  those  ah-eady  living. 
Improvements  in  education,  daycare,  health  care,  affordable 
housing,  medical  insurance,  and  job  opportunities  would  be  a 
good  start.  Teenagers  need  to  be  relieved  of  the  peer  pressure 
that  tells  them  being  a  virgin  is  "weird."  The  welfare  system 
needs  to  change  into  a  process  that  helps  people  who  help 
themselves.  Medical  insurance  companies  should  pay  for  birth 
control.  Clinics  like  Planned  Parenthood  should  not  be  weak- 
ened; they  deserve  every  permy  the  government  can  spare  and 
more  to  provide  the  kind  of  counseling  and  medical  services  that 
can  prevent  unwanted  pregnancies.  Our  society  needs  to 
change.  If  not,  nothing  else  will  change. 

In  the  wake  of  marches,  protests,  Operation  Rescue  members 
lying  down  in  front  of  clinic  doors,  and  letter  and  editorial 
writing,  the  real  issues  are  being  ignored.  Abortion  will  not  end 
with  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  One  does  not  stop  a  house  from 
burning  by  extinguishing  only  one  room.  Roe  vs.  Wade  or  no 
Roe  vs.  Wade,  abortion  or  no  abortion,  we've  got  big  problems. 


Students  Unite  for  Human  Rights 


by  Beth  Farrell 

On  April  29,  the  first  annual 
Students'  Human  Rights  Day 
celebration  was  held  on  Boston 
Commons.  "This  started  with 
ten  people,  and  now  we  are  all 
here,"  said  SaUy  Millius,  a 
Harvard  University  student,  to 
a  crowd  of  approximately  500 
New  England  area  students. 

The  celebration,  sponsored 
by  Amnesty  International,  con- 
sisted of  numerous  events  in- 
cluding a  scheduled  march 
through  the  Commons.  Earlier 
that  morning,  the  march's  li- 
cense was  revoked  by  the  park 
commissioner.  When  ques- 
tioned, police  and  a  park 
worker  declined  to  comments 
on  why  the  licence  was  taken 
away.  The  march  was  held  de- 
spite the  problems.  Students 
marched  as  individuals,  rather 
than  as  part  of  an  established 
group. 

"I  am  an  individual,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  a  walk  along  the 
Freedom  Trail.  If  anyone 
would  like  lo  join  me  as  an 
individual,  he  or  she  is  more 


than  welcome,"  Millius  said  to 
the  crowd.  Everyone  followed 
her. 

A  freed  South  African  pris- 
oner of  conscience  told  her 
story  to  the  crowd  after  the 
march.  In  December  of  1986, 
she  and  her  nine  year  old 
daughter  were  taken  prisoner 
by  South  African  officials  and 
sent  to  different  prisons,  There, 
they  were  tortured,  mentally 
and  physically. 

"The  guards  would  come  in 
and  ask  questions  for  14  hours 
at  a  time.  Then,  at  the  end,  they 
would  beat  me  and  bring  me 
back  to  my  cell,"  she  said. 

She  never  was  told  the  where- 
abouts of  her  daughter,  or  even 
if  she  was  still  alive.  "At  night  I 
would  hear  children  screaming, 
and  feel  that,  through  my  work, 
I  had  betrayed  my  daughter." 
The  two  were  taken  hostage  as 
part  of  a  group  which  focused 
on  women's  issues  and  the  de- 
tainment of  children. 

Through  the  work  of  Am- 
nesty International,  she  was 
eventually  released,  and  reu- 
nited v/ith  her  daughter. 


Am  Chorn,  a  Cambodian 
student,  was  taken  hostage 
during  the  Cambodian  geno- 
cide. He  described  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  South 
African  prisoner.  Included  in 
his  story  were  tales  of  torture, 
beatings,  and  electric  shock 
treatments.  "One  minute  can 
last  forever.  It's  as  if  the  skin  is 
being  torn  away  from  your 
bones.  You  are  at  the  mercy  of 
your  interrogators,"  said 
Chorn. 

Chorn  was  the  first  Cambo- 
dian orphan  allowed  into  the 
United  Slates.  "I  am  not  here 
only  because  the  bullet  did  not 
reach  my  brain,"  he  said.  Am- 
nesty International's  work  was 
the  major  reason  for  his  free- 
dom. 

"A  repressive  government 
does  not  want  to  be  seen  as 
repressive.  When  they  know 
that  other  people  in  the  world 
know  what's  going  on,  they  will 
stop  the  killings,"  Chorn  said. 
Massachusetts    Senator 
Golden  started  the  first  Am- 
nesty International  branch  in 
the  city  legislature.  When  he 


did  so,  his  colleagues  thought 
he  was  crazy.  "They  didn't 
understand  that  there  are  such 
grave  violations  of  humari 
rights  in  the  world." 

Now  he  starts  every  month  by 
responding  to  prisoners'  cases 
around  the  world.  "Politicians 
have  special  responsibilities  to 
people.  We  take  our  rights  for 
panted  in  the  United  States.  A 
credible  organization  such  as 
Amnesty  International  opens 
peoples'  eyes  to  the  trouble." 

After  the  speeches  were  fin- 
ished, a  concert  was  held.  The 
bands  included  TDS  Mob, 
Shades  of  Grey,  Thinktree, 
Heretix,  and  a  gospel  choir. 

The  night  ended  with  a  can- 
dlelight vigil  on  the  Commons. 
The  entire  day  was  summed  up 
by  Am  Chorn.  "You  are  the 
makers  of  history.  Affirm  that 
human  rights  violations  are 
wrong,  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
fellow  students.  You  can  make 
t  he  difference  between  saving  a 
life,  and  permitting  a  senseless 
killing." 


Abbie's  Dead 

by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

The  1960's  radical-chic,  pop-hero  Abbie  Hoffman  has 
'dropped  out  and  turned  on'  for  the  last  time. 
"So  what,"  you  ask.  "Does  this  affect  me?" 
Well,  no,  not  really-at  least  not  today  anyway. 
Yet.  if  you  were  a  college  student  here  20  years  ago  and  this 
had  happened,  you  might  well  have  taken  part  in  a  national  day 
of  mourning. 

It  would  have  been  a  day  conceived  and  carried  out  by  college 
and  university  students  across  the  nation,  (students  had  some 
semblance  of  something  called  unity  back  then)  not  that  Abby 
was  any  great  hero  who  deserved  such  an  honor-far  from  it.  He 
was  simply  one  of  those  60's  figureheads  that  represented  some 
common  ideals. 
The  students  of  this  country  embraced  these  ideals,  ideals  they 
debated,  ideals  they  sang,  shouted,  and  even  went  to  jail  for. 

Granted,  some  of  these  ideals  were  drug-inspired,  and  others 
weresimplyunrealistic.vicwedthrough  the  benifit  of  hindsight— 
but  they  were  still,  by  God,  ideals. 

When  I  look  around  today  it  seems  those  ideals  have  all  but 
faded  away.. .or  more  accurately,  they've  been  sold. 

Today,  twenty  years  after  Abbie's  prime,  it  seems  as  though 
concepts  like  "greed  works,"  have  devoured  a  large  part  of  the 
national  conscience. 

In  this  day  and  age-when  Donald  Trump  is  our  newest  folk 
hero,  based  on  the  sheer,  grotesque  weight  of  his  wealth,  not  his 
ideas  or  ideals-  unrestricted  greed  and  power  flourish  like 
hothouse  fiowers. 

As  Guess  jeans  and  BMW's  have  become  more  popular  than 
concepts  like  world  peace  or  brotherly  love,  we've  seen  the 
raping  and  pillaging  of  much  of  this  countries  moral  values. 

All  too  sadly,  it  seems  the 'ideals' of  the  1980's  college  student 
seem  to  bear  a  direa  relation  to  the  size  of  one's  present  and 
future  bank  accounts. 

We  will  pay  lip  service  to  the  issues  of  world  hunger,  domestic 
homelessness,  and  urban  violence,  as  long  as  th^  don't  crimp 
our  nights  out,  or  hurt  our  clothing  budget,  or  raise  our  taxes. 

As  Guess  jeans  and  BMWs  have  become 
more  popular  than  concepts  like  worid 
peace  and  brotherly  love,  we  Ve  seen  the  raping 
and  pillaging  of  much  of  this  country's  moral 
values. 

Oh  sure,  there  are  a  few  hard-line  idealists  left,  bothyoung  and 
old.  Some  are  right  here  on  this  campus.  Yet  their  message 
seems  to  be  drowned  out  by  the  clamor  of  the  marketplace, 
Madison  Avenue,  MTV,  and  the  overwhelming  collective  si- 
lence of  a  largely  self-cenlered,  guilt-ridden  population  that 
lives  in  constant  fear  of  their  property  values  dropping. 

Who  has  time  for  ideals,  you  ask?  What  with  full-time  work, 
full-time  school,  kids  to  raise,  rent  to  pay,  who  has  the  time? 

'  Excellent  point-but  let  me  ask  this:  What  price  are  we  willing 
to  pay  for  the  loss  of  these  ideals? 

Who's  going  to  look  out  for  society's  best  interest  ?  The  world's 
best  interest?  Do  you  think  the  poHticians  are  going  to  do  it?  Or 
big  business,  for  that  matter? 

In  years  gone  by,  students  like  ourselves  used  to  rally  'round 
the  cry  of  cult  figures  like  Hoffman. 

I've  got  some  bad  news,  though.  Abbie's  dead.  There  are  no 
more  cult-heros  to  protest  our  shpping  human  rights  in  the  crazy 
world. 

There's  only  you  and  I. ..and  our  kids. 


Mental  Health  Nursing:  Self 
and  Science 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  contrib- 
utetotheApril27, 1989  edition 
of  MainSheet.  I  wish  to  correct 
one  area  in  the  title  which  is 
misleading.  Mental  health 
nursing  is  definetly  a  "science." 
Our  care  for  patients  in  the 
mental  health  setting  is  based 
upon  principles  from  nursing 
and  the  biological,  behavioral, 
and  social  sciences. 


We  have  well-founded  scien^ 
tific  rationale  for  our  methods 
of  approach  to  clients.  The 
nursing  process,  a  problem 
solving  process,  is  applied  to 
psychiatric-mental  health  care, 
We  rely  on  our  collegues  to 
facilitate  the  collaborative 
interdisciplinary  nature  of 
mental  health  nursing.  The  use 
of  self  is  based  upon  science. 

Mary  E.  (Mitzi)  Anderson 
Professor  of  Nursing 
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Faculty  Commentary 

Everything  I  Know  I  Learned  at  the  Movies 


by  Dick  J3cmardin 

I'll  lell  you  my  values  and 
you'll  say  they  are  "old  fash- 
ioned"-by  your  standards. 

OK,  but  just  because  you 
have  put  a  quick  label  on  my 
values  doesn't  mean  they  are 
worthless,  and  not  to  be  consid- 
ered further.  In  fact,  if  yours  are 
so  good,  you  would  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  if  I  offered  to  com- 
pare them  and  let  you  judge  for 
yourself.  You  might  even  be 
able  to  say  that  it  actually 
proves  your  point,  so  let's  go  on 
with  the  comparison. 

I  say  that  having  sex  with 
someone  is  a  very  special  privi- 
lege and  not  to  be  treated 
lightly  or  committed  too  easily 
by  either  sex.  In  the  course  of 
dating,  one  gets  to  know  the 
other  person's  interests,  per- 
sonality, likes  and  dislikes, 
goals,  friends,  etc.  These  are 
easy  to  deal  with.  You  are  get- 
ting 10  know  each  other  intel- 
lectually. 

Couples  can  initially  gets  to 
know  one  another  physically  by 
music,  sports  participation,  and 
other  interests.  This  is  also 
necessary.  I  assume  you  were 
initially  drawn  to  this  person 
because  of  the  physical  attrac- 
tion. This  is  part  of  physical 
compalability. 

When  you  do  have  sex?  Not 
now,  considering  it  is  early  in 
the  relationship.  Later,  per- 
haps even  on  the  wedding 
night,  there  is  nothing  more 
personal  or  intimate  that  you 
can  do.  After  it  is  done,  the 


privilege  or  anticipation  can 
never  be  exactly  duplicated,  or 
undone. 

If  sex  is  done  as  an  act  of  love 
(and  the  words  LOVE  and 
SEX  do  not  have  the  same 
meaning),  then  it  can  be  a  very 
memorable,  wonderful  experi- 
ence. 

For  the  record,  LOVE  is  the 
noble  attraction  of  one  person 
to  another.  This  includes  the 
type  of  act  where  people  in  the 
desert  are  willing  to  share  lim- 
ited water  or  endanger  their  life 
to  save  another. 

There  can  be  the  act  of  sex 
within  love,  and  there  is  the 
completely  self-gratifying  sex 
without  love.  Sex  should  not  be 
something  you  are  entitled  to 
because  you  are  on  the  second 
date,  or  the  dinner  was  expen- 
sive, oryou  couldn't  get  into  the 
movie.  I  suspect  that  there  are 
many  women  who  look  back 
and  regret  allowing  this  person 
or  that  person  to  have  known 
them  intimately. 

MOW  you  feel  about  yourself 
V.\2  morning  after,  or  five  years 
after,  or  twenty  years  from  now, 
may  be  just  a  recurring  tug  on 
your  conscience.  You  may  re- 
gret the  pregnancy 
termination(s)  as  religion  or 
moral  values  re-enter  your  life. 
It  would  be  better  if  your 
abstinence  were  motivated  by 
moral,  religious  or  altruistic 
considerations.  If  not,  there  are 
practical  health  considerations, 
someyou  see,  (venerial  disease, 
herpes)  and  someyou  don't  see 


(vaginal  warts  and  AIDS).  Our 
interest  is  in  the  values  you  set 
for  yourself,  not  health  and 
death  threats. 

Peer  pressure  should  not 
enter  into  yourvalue  decisions. 
Mature  people  who  are  ac- 
quaintances do  not  ask  per- 
sonal questions  of  each 
other.("How  long  have  you 
been  bleaching  your  hair?"  or 
"How  much  did  it  cost?")  If  a 
very  close  friend  asks,  then  they 
should  not  be  offended  if  you 
do  not  answer.  Then  they  really 
are  a  close  friend. 

Where  did  you  get  your  val- 
ues regarding  love  and  sex?  I 
am  refocusing  on  the  subject 
because  an  evaluation  of  other 
values  such  as  honesty,  integ- 
rity, fairness,  maturity,  and  re- 
sponsibility would  follow  dif- 
ferent paths,  but  hopefully  may 
be  easier  to  define. 

Your  parents  would  likely 
have  provided  the  physiology  of 
sex  and  sexual  practice,  includ- 
ing a  few  caveats.  This  may  have 
occurred  before  they  felt  you 
were  mature  enough  to  handle 
the  "setting  proper  values"  dis- 
cussion. This  is  probably  fol- 
lowed in  time  sequence  by  the 
combined  knowledge  and  hear- 
say of  your  peers  which  was 
most  likely  laced  with  t>jii?r.!(;s 
and  boasting. 

Where  do  you  really  see  these 
values  come  to  life?  In  the 
movies  of  course!  We  see  teen- 
age girls  at  a  summer  camp 
competing  to  see  who  can  lose 
their  virginity  first.  Certainly 


most  adults  must  have  had  a  lot 
of  sex  in  their  lives,  on  a  daily 
basis,  without  a  single  thought 
as  to  the  consequences. 

Where  do  the  movies  go  after 
they  leave  the  theatre  circuit? 
To  television,  of  course.  Televi- 
sion adds  its  own  contributions 
to  the  make  beUeve  world  in  the 
form  of  soap  operas.  No  one 

worksat  a  real  job  on  the  soaps, 
they  just  stand  around  and  talk 
until  there  is  enough  misinfor- 
mation and  confusion  to  gener- 
ate many  little  subplots. 

If  the  movies  or  soaps  are  not 
producing  enough  income  or 
ratings,  then  they  must  be  too 
tame  and  there  is  a  need  to  find 
another  barrier  to  break  down. 
The  sure  wirmers  seem  to  be 
adding  more  swearing,  nudity, 
sex,  drugs,  and  violence.  More 
sophisticated  plots  include 
avenging  yourself  against  cor- 
rupt law  enforcement  officials 
or  clearly  bad  military-like 
forces. 

Disrespect  for  older  people 
or  authority,  property  rights, 
inconvenient  laws,  teachers 
and  everyone  else  who 
"hassles"  you  is  encouraged, 
and  seems  to  make  the  "best" 
comedy  movies. 

But,  not  to  worry,  because  the 
movie  industry  "polices  itself," 
if  you  believe  it's  a  good  idea  to 
"put  the  fox  in  charge  guarding 
of  the  hen  house."  What  this  all 
gets  down  to  is  movies  are 
Hollywood's   version    of   the 


world.  In  the  newspaper  indus^^ 
try,  the  term  "yellow  journal- 
ism" means  that  if  you  say 
something  often  enough  it  be- 
comes the  truth.  Does  Holly- 
wood only  mirror  what  happens 
in  the  world,  or  does  Holly- 
wood create  a  truth  of  its  own 
making?  What  is  their  social, 
moral  and  ethicaJ  responsibility 
to  their  very  susceptible  cus- 
tomers. (Most  movie  goers  are 
between  the  ages  of  14-24) 

What  is  your  responsibility 
toward  the  movie  industry? 
When  you  pay  to  see  an  unbe- 
lievable supersoldier  kill  500 
enemy  soldiers  in  200  different, 
blood  gushing  ways,  (while 
never  being  wounded  himself) 
you  are  encouraging  Holly- 
wood to  make  more  trash  mov- 
ies. 

Where  can  a  person  get  a 
good  values? 

Parents,  admired  patriots 
and  leaders,  educators,  books 
and  courses  are  some  of  the 
sources.  The  final  list  of  rules  to 
live  by  must  come  from  each 
person's  careful  evaluation  and 
seleaion.  It  should  not  be  the 
accidental  accumulation  of  a 
garbage  can  full  of  temporary, 
self-indulging  values. 
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Hey  Mom!  What's  For  Supper? 


by  Nancy  Richard 

The  person  who  said,  "The  only  thing  one  can  be  sure  of  in  life 
is  death  and  taxes,"  didn't  know  my  family.  In  my  household, 
dinner  can  be  added  to  this  list.  To  be  more  specific,  dinner, 
provided  by  Mom  under  duress,  is  the  inevitable  case. 

It  doesn't  matter  if  there  is  any  food  in  the  house,  whether  I 
have  the  fiu  or  an  enormous  term  paper  due  on  the  morrow,  or 
whether  everyone  had  a  five-course  meal  as  an  after  school 
snack,  dinner  must  be  presented,  in  a  palatable  form  before  7:30 
each  night,  or  revolt  will  inunediately  ensue. 

Lately,  our  college  newspaper  has  published  a  series  of  articles 
on  good  nutrition  and  healthy  eating  habits.  These  arouse  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  guilt  in  me.  Somehow,  my  performance 
as  a  mother  could  be  in  question  here.  Nutritionally,  my  children 
are  deprived.  This  results  through  no  fault  of  mine,  but  mother- 
hood is  traditionally  fraught  with  food  guilt,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  my  share  of  the  burden. 

Anyone  capable  of  producing  a  nutritious  gourmet  meal  from 
leftovers  and  delighting  her/his  children  has  my  undying  admi- 
ration. My  children  will  only  eat  very  specific  meals. 

For  instance,  if  it  is  green,  it  is  inedible.  Therefore,  one  can 
immediately  rule  out  most  vegetables  and  all  salad  materials. 

(The  children  have  been  known  to  make  an  exception  for  lime 
jello.) 

Any  food  containing  known  carcinogens  is  embraced  with 

enthusiasm.  Bacon,  hot  dogs,  and  processed  cold  cuts  are  the 

ultimate  foundations  of  good  nutrition. 
No  casserole  will  be  consumed  unless  its  contents  have  been 

micro-analyzed.  Soup  containing  anything  other  than  noodles 

will  be  summarily  rejeaed. 
One  of  my  daughters  feels  that  Kraft  Macaroni  and  Cheese  is 

the  staff  of  life.  Unfortunately,  her  brother  and  sister  detest  it. 

Likewise,  my  son  adores  chicken  nuggets,  but  my  elder  daughter 

thinks  that  Perdue  has  instituted  a  plot  to  poison  her  with  them. 

Frozen  ravioli  is  a  wonderful  neutral  zone,  but  one  child  will  not 

touch  spagetti  sauce,  and  another  can't  abide  "whatever  that 

green  stuff  is."  (I  believe  it's  oregano.) 


This  contention  at  the  dining  room  table  has  led  me  to  go  to 
unusual  lengths  to  avoid  meal  preparation.  I  have  been  known 
to  tell  my  children  to  grab  a  bowl  of  cereal  for  supper,  to  make 
English  Muffins  at  7  P.M.,  or  even  worse,  to  spend  my  last  nickel 
on  Burger  King  to  appease  the  starving  hordes. 

I've  been  waiting  for  their  taste  buds  to  mature  so  we  can  all 
eat  a  wonderful,  nutritious  meal  together,  just  like  the  Norman 
Rockwell  paintings.  By  then,  they'll  be  bringing  their  own 
children  over,  and  I'll  still  be  boiling  macaroni  and  cheese 


The  Unknown  Ozone 


by  DeeAnne  Dunham 

The  ozone  down  here  attacks  lung  tissue,  is  implicated  in 
pulmonary  distress  (emphysema),  and  does  serious  damage  to 
crops  such  as  peas,  beans,  squash,  soybeans,  and  cabbage. 

The  ozone  layer  can  be  destroyed  by  a  group  of  chemical 
compounds  called  fiourocarbons.  Flourocarbons  have  been 
widely  used  as  propellants  in  aerosol  spray  cans.  After  they're 
released  from  the  spray  cans,  flourocarbons  slowly  rise  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Several  comments  from  students  were  made  on  the  subject. 
One  student,  Noel  Nowicki  said:  "We  should  stop  using  hair- 
spray  and  other  harmful  chemicals  that  pollute  the  air."  Another 
student  Mary  Lortie  said,  "We  should  all  get  together  and  try  to 
do  what  we  can  to  stop  this."  But  unfortunately,  this  is  a  world 
wide  problem  and  not  much  can  be  done  to  have  everyone 
cooperate. 

The  flourocarbons,  when  in  the  air  are  broken  up  by  the  UV 
rays  and  release  chlorine  atoms.  These  then  mix  with  other 
substances  and  gradually  reduce  the  ozone  concentration. 
When  this  happens,  the  earth  is  exposed  to  increased  amounts 
of  harmful  UV  radiation.  Because  of  the  potential  damage,  the 
government  banned  aerosol  cans  in  1978.  But  they're  back  on 
the  market. 
Ozone  in  the  lower  region  of  the  atmosphere  contributes  to  air 
pollution  which  is  a  complex  problem.  In  strong  concentrations, 
it  can  kill  plants  and  irritate  a  person's  eyes  and  nose.  The  ozone 
buildsupwhen  sunlight  actsonnitrogen  oxides  from  automobile 
exhaust  fumes.  A  sophmore  Fred  Southworth  said,  "The  legis- 
lation in  LA.  should  follow  through  everywhere  in  getting  rid  of 
fossil  fuel." 

Unless  we  get  the  whole  world  to  stop  producing  harmful 
elements  that  can  destroy  the  ozone  layer,  we  won't  be  able  to 
stop  the  ultra  violet  rays  from  damaging  many  things  on  the 
earth  including  ourselves.  But  for  now  we  need  to  take  protec- 
tive measures  to  stay  out  of  the  sun.  We're  lucky;  a  lot  of  other 
living  things  on  this  planet  can't  hide  from  the  sun. 
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Commentary 


The  March  Through  Washington:    One  Woman's  Perspective 


by  Marie  CoUamore 

Growing  up,  I  was  taught  that  women  were  second-class 
citizens,  meant  to  obey,  to  listen  silently,  never  to  say  "no."  At 
the  massive  pro-abortion  rallyin  Washington,  D.C.  on  Saturday, 
Aprils,  1989, 1  learned  something  new  about  women,  and  about 
myself. 

The  first  indication  I  had  that  this  rally  was  not  'just  another 
march'  came  during  the  bus  trip  from  Cape  Cod  to  Washington. 
As  we  passed  through  the  tollbooths  in  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land, my  companions  and  I  saw  that  we  were  not  alone.  We  could 
see  buses  lined  up  far  ahead  of  us  and  far  behind  us,  hundreds 
of  buses.  We  waved  and  cheered,  they  waved  and  cheered.  This 
was  no  small  undertaking  that  we  were  taking  part  in. 

When  we  arrived  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  in  Washington, 
the  feeling  intensified.  Buses  were  waiting  in  a  double  line  to 
park.  People  streamed  out  from  them,  mostly  women,  some 
men,  small  children  in  strollers,  all  pouring  into  a  solid  parade 
to  the  Metro. 

At  the  Washington  Monument,  the  crowd  was  thick  and  still 
increasing,  to  the  point  where  it  was  becoming  impossible  to  stay 
with  our  group.  At  this  time,  we  raised  our  huge  "Cape  Cod 
Now"  banner,  and  we  had  our  rallying  point. 

As  we  waited  for  the  March  to  begin,  we  chanted  and  sang. 
Everyone  was  exhilarated  by  the  spirit  of  determination,  the 
enormous  crowd,  and  our  sense  of  purpose.  An  announcement 
was  made  that  the  March  could  not  begin  on  time  because  so 
many  people  were  trying  to  get  to  the  Monument  to  join  us  that 
the  streets  were  jammed.  Finally,  hours  later,  the  crowd  turned, 
and  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  march  began. 

Marchers  packed  the  streets.  Supporters  jammed  the  side- 
walks. Posters  bearing  slogans  rose  above  the  crowds;  "Viao- 
rian  Houses,  not  Victorian  Ideas,"  "Care  for  the  Born,"  "Abor- 
tion Takes  Only  a  Moment-Child  Abuse  is  Forever,"  "U.S. .Stay 
Out  of  Our  Bedrooms,"  "If  Men  Could  Get  Pregnant,  Abor- 
tions Would  Be  Free,"  "To  Abort  or  Not  to  Abort,  It's  My 
Choice!" 
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Protesters  from  Cape  Cod  display  their  rallying  banner 
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I  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  shouting  "NO!,"  the 
word  I  had  been  taught  all  of  my  life  not  to  say.  I  saw  their  dignity, 
their  determination,  their  strength  and  enthusiasm.  I  watched 
grandmothers  with  their  daughters  and  granddaughters  march- 
ing together.  I  saw  babies  in  backpacks  and  strollers.  These  were 
not  the  women  I  had  been  taught  about.  These  women  meant 
business!  They  weren't  silent.  They  were  first-class  citizens  from 
Alaska,  from  Maine,  from  North  Dakota,  from  every  state  in  the 
country. 


Feelings  ran  high  as  marchers  packed  the  streets  and  jammed  the  sidewalks. 
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At  the  Capitol,  we  listened  to  Bella  Abzug,  Loretta  Scott  King, 
Whoppee  Goldberg,  Cybill  Shepherd,  Jesse  Jackson,  Joan  Baez, 
Glen  Close,  Cecily  Tyson,  and  so  many  others.  Six  hundred 
thousand  of  us!  All  joined  together  to  fight  a  battle  to  preserve 
that  which  had  been  won  20  years  ago.  Most  of  us  stayed  until  the 
last  speaker  had  spoken  and  the  last  song  was  sung. 

On  the  trip  home,  I  asked  some  of  my  fellow  marchers  how 
they  felt  now  that  it  was  over.  Most  of  them  spoke  of  the 
exhilaration  they  felt.  Some  saw  the  march  as  a  reaffirmation  of 
women's  equality.  All  were  profoundly  moved  by  the  experi- 
ence. Brenda  Mattar,  our  group  leader,  proclaimed  the  rally  "a 
success,"  but  Maria  Freedman  of  Wellfleet  said,  "I  was  filled 
with  intense  joy  mixed  with  fear  of  Roe  vs.  Wade  going  down." 
Laura  Hodgson  of  Cummaquid,  a  student  at  CCCC,  said,  "It  was 
simply  thrilling  to  be  part  of  such  an  historical  moment."  but  Phil 
Young  said,  "It  is  discouraging  to  be  back  fighting  where  we 
were  20  years  ago." 

"What  impressed  me  most,"  said  Lisa  Davis,  a  CCCC  student 
from  Hyannis.  "was  how  unified  and  how  peaceful  the  crowd 
was.  I  will  never  forget  theblack  girl  on  top  of  the  trailer,  dancing 
around,  chanting,  'What  do  we  want?. .Free  Choice!, ..When  do 
we  want  it?..NOW!"  I  don't  know  who  she  was.  but  I'll  never 
forget  her." 

As  we  crossed  the  Bourne  Bridge  at  dawn  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, I  thought,  those  who  would  prefer  that  women  be  silent  have 
given  women  a  common  cause  which  has  united  them  in  a  new 
and  strong  enthusiasm.  No  one  can  take  from  me  the  wonderful 
feeling  of  dignity  and  determination  I  gained  from  this  trip.  This 
is  just  the  beginning.  I  believe  every  woman  in  my  group  took 
home  memories  that  are  as  everlasting  as  mine. 

It  was  hard  to  leave  the  women  I  had  shared  such  an  adventure 
with.  It  had  been  wonderful.  I  don't  feel  this  will  be  the  only 
march  we  will  experience  together.  The  sleeping  giant  has 
awakened,  and  sheinot  going  back  to  sleep  for  a  long  time. 
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600,000  marchers  crowd  Washington  during  pro- abortion  rally. 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


Livingston  Taylor  a  Hit! 


by  Beth  Farrell 

"This  man's  music  makes  everyone  feel  good,"  said  WCOD's 
Ann  Williams  of  Livingston  Taylor  as  he  made  his  entrance  at 
the  CCCC  Fine  and  Performing  Arts  Center  on  Saturday  night. 

With  his  upbeat  rhythms,  catchy  lyrics,  and  all-around  light- 
hearted  marmer,  Livingston  Taylor  kept  the  near  capacity  crowd 
in  good  spirits  for  the  entire  two  hours  he  was  on  stage. 

Taylor  sang  classics  such  as  "Life  is  Good",  and  "The  Pajama 
Song", 
as  well  as  material  from  Ms  latest  album,  "Life  is  Good". 

For  the  first  hour  of  the  show,  Taylor  played  guitar  and  sang. 
TTien,  he  accompanied  himself  on  the  piano  and  banjo  during 
the  second  half. 


"This  man's  music  makes 

everyone  feel  good." 
Anne  Wiliams.WCOD 


Not  only  was  Taylor  musically  entertaining,  he  was  also  very 
comical,  throwing  in  quips  about  the  world  and  life  in  general. 

His  most  soulful  rendition  was  "Get  up,  Get  Out  of  Bed",  to 
which  the  audience  clapped  and  sang  along.  Another  great 
moment  in  the  show  wasTaylor's  rendition  of  his  1978  hit  "I  Will 
Be  in  Love  With  You". 

Taylor  has  written  a  number  of  songs  that  make  a  parody  of 
many  of  ourworld  problems.  One  of  these,  "War  Song,"  he  sang 
to  "balance  the  evening."  It  parodies  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
was  a  great  audience  pleaser. 

Everything  Taylor  did  was  perfect,  from  the  moment  he  first 
stepped  on  stage,  to  when  his  encore  at  the  end  of  the  show.  This 
correctness  was  evident  in  the  audience's  continuous  laughter 
and  standing  ovation  at  the  end.  If  you  missed  "Livingston  _ 

Taylor  Live,"  you'd  better  go  out  and  buy  the  album  or  you'll  ~ 

really  be  missing  something  great! 

Steppingstones  Presents 
Issues  in  Aging 


Livingston  Taylor 
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by  Michelle  L.  Tricca 

Steppingstones  is  a  CCCC 
theater  group  aimed  at  building 
bridges  of  understanding  be- 
tween generations.  This  group 
was  formed  by  a  collaboration 
between  the  theater  depart- 
ment andCenter  for  Successful 
Aging, 

"We  need  to  change  the  way 
we  perceive  older  individuals," 
said  Dermis  Garvey,  Director 
of  the  Center  for  Successful 
Aging.  "Steppingstones  brings 
the  issues  of  aging  in  theater 
formal  out  iniothecommunity. 
Theater  informs  the  intellert 
and  the  hean.  It  involves  all 
one's  emotions,  so  it's  a  good 
way  to  learn.' 

According  to  Garvey,  this  is 
the  first  time  in  our  nation's 
historythat  the  population  over 
age  60  isgrowing  faster  than  the 
rest  of  the  population.  By  the 
year  2020,  1  out  of  every  4 
people  will  be  over  65.  "Right 
now,  24%  of  Cape  Cod's  resi- 
dents are  over  age  65,  so  what 
we  have  is  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation." 

Garvey  believes  that  things 
like  television  and  the  greeting 
card  industry  hold  negative 
stereotypes  about  older  indi- 
viduals. They  appear  to  be  bi- 
ased. For  example,  Clara 
Peller's  infamous  "Where's  the 
Beef  ads  for  Wendy's  Res- 
tauant  a  few  years  ago  perpetu- 
ated the  stereotype  of  elderly 
women  as  cranky  and  bother- 
some. 

"The  image  people  have  of 
the  elderly  is  that  they  all  stay 
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home  and  are  isolated,  require 
welfare,  and  are  not  interested 
in  interacting  with  other 
people,"  said  Garvey.  "That's 
not  the  truth  at  all.  We  should 
value  the  wit,  the  wisdom  and 
the  skills  of  the  older  popula- 
tion." When  Garvey  asks 
people  how  many  elderly  they 
think  are  in  nursing  homes 
today,  the  response  is  almost 
always  an  offset  70-90%.  The 
fact  is  only  5%  of  the  nation's 
population  over  age  65  are  in 
nursing  homes.  It  is  misconcep- 
tions like  these  that  cause  such 
misunderstanding  of  the  eld- 
erly generation. 

"Let's  look  toward  building 
bridges  between  generations, 
looking  at  older  people  as  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  us,  just  older 
in  age,  living  on  earth  longer, 
having  had  the  chance  to  accu- 
mulate more  knowledge,"  said 
Garvey.  "Like  everybody  else, 
older  people  need  to  feel  a 
sense  of  trust,  love,  belonging, 
and  feel  adjusted  to  society.  We 
will  all  be  old  someday,  andstill 
want  these  needs  to  be  met." 

Steppingstones  theater 
group  members  range  from  age 
18  to  70,  and  they  are  always 
looking  foe  new  members,  es- 
pecially older  men.  The  group 
started  performing  in  Cape 
nursing  homes  last  Fall.  They 
now  perform  at  the  college. 
They  are  currently  working  on  a 
collage  of  skits,  and  are  sched- 
uled to  perform  June  2,3,4  at 
1:00  in  the  college  mini-theater. 


CCCC  student 
Exhibits  Perserverance 

Student  Profile:  Peg  Barry 
by  Sally  Burke 

She  is  sixty-four  years  old  and  has  a  very  busy  life,  but  she 
hasn't  stopped  there.  Now  she's  a  student  at  CCCC,  too. 

Peg  Barry,  mother,  wife,  and  now  student,  is  tak  ng  classes  so 
that  she  can  earn  a  degree  and  graduate.  She  en  3red  CCCC 
through  the  Women  In  Transition  Program  and  is  i  hriUed  to  be 
here. 

Peg  was  bom  in  County  Mayo,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
into  a  family  of  seven  children.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  two 
and  she  lost  her  mother  nine  years  later.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  was  placed  in  a  convent  school  where  she  stayed  until 
she  graduated  from  high  school. 

In  November  of  1942,  she  moved  to  England  and  for  the  next 
6  years  did  secretarial  and  office  work.  Later  she  moved  to 
California.  She  decided  she  did  not  like  secretarial  work  so  she 
began  searching  for  a  job  in  the  medical  field.  She  found  a  job 
which  helped  her  gain  medical  experience  then  went  on  to  work 
at  Stanford  University  Hospital  for  four  years  as  a  nurse's  aid. 
While  she  was  in  Califorma,  she  met  her  husband,  a  food 
inspector  for  the  government.  "He  wanted  to  get  married  right 
away,  but  I  wanted  to  become  a  citizen  first,"  said  Peg.  On 
Columbus  Day,  1954,  after  living  in  this  country  for  five  years. 
Peg  became  a  U.S.  citizen.  "It  was  a  very  important  day  for  me, 
especially  since  it  happened  on  Columbus  Day,"  she  said. 

She  was  married  on  November  20, 1954,  and  stayed  in  Califor- 
nia for  another  month  before  her  husband  was  transferred  to  the 
East  coast.  They  moved  to  Florida  then  to  Cormecticut.  When 
her  husband's  mother  died,  Peg  and  her  family,  which  now 
included  two  children,  moved  to  Cape  to  take  care  of  her 
husband's  father.  During  the  next  seven  years,  Peghad  five  more 
children  and  nursed  her  sick  father-in-law. 

With  the  responsibihty  of  caring  for  her  father-in-law  and  her 
seven  children,  she  kept  herself  busy.  "It  wasn't  an  easy  life 
because  there  wasn't  a  relative  of  mine  within  3,000  miles,  but  I 
don't  regret  it,"  said  Peg. 

When  her  last  child  was  nearly  out  of  high  school,  Peg  went  out 
to  work  for  a  private  nursing  service.  After  two  and  a  half  years, 
she  left  that  job  to  work  for  medical  personnel. 

A  few  months  later,  while  on  the  job,  she  hurt  her  back.  She 
was  told  by  her  doctor  that  she  had  herniated  her  4th  and  5th 
discs  and  her  3rd  and  4th  were  bulging.  She  was  advised  to  stay 
at  home  and  rest,  but  after  only  3  or  4  days,  Peg  decided  to  go 
back  to  work. 

That  morning  before  leaving  for  work  she  had  a  stroke.  About 
10  days  later,  she  had  another.  It  left  her  numb  from  the  knees 
down.  She  was  in  bed  for  five  months,  stayed  home  for  three 
(continued  on  page  12) 


Student  Makes  Flute  Sing 


Nicole  Noel. 


hyannis 
art  o  ' 
supplies' 


by  Christine  Seaman 

Her  name  is  Nicole  Noel. 
She's  18  and  is  a  sophmore  at 
CCCC.  She  works  part-time 
and  goes  out  with  friends  just 
like  any  other  student.  She  also 
has  a  talent  that  many  other 
students  don't  have.  She  plays 
the  Hute. 

Nicole  has  been  playing  the 
flute  since  she  was  eight  years 
old.  "I  started  out  playing  the 
French  horn,  but  only  played  it 
about  a  month.  I  really  didn't 
like  it,"  she  said,  "so  I  switched 
to  the  flute." 

Nicole  began  private  lessons 
with  Edward  Powell  when  she 
was  in  the  7th  grade.  She  took 
lessons  once  a  week  until  she 
was  a  sophomore  in  high 
school. 

Although  she  played  other 
instruments  in  high  school  such 
as  the  oboe,  clarinet,  and  pi- 
colo,  she  wasn't  as  interested  in 
them  as  she  was  in  the  flute. 

Nicole  is  the  Vice-President 

of  the  CCCC  Choir  and  is  also 

f'         i-rti")  ^   member  of  the  Chamber 

((JX  iJlit-'^"       Choir.  This  is  all  she  reaUy  has 

^"7  time  for  because  she  has  to 

^*^  .    f  '  Ig  practice  3  to  4  hours  a  day. 

/^rrC  5tuJ^*^'^  "Some  days  I  feel  like  I've  never 

*-*-  played  the  flute  before,  and 

other  days  I  do  really  well. 

Sometimes  I  take  a  break  and 

the  next  day  everything  is  back 


file  photo 


r^—j  (—     *«»,«,     -___.^  _  i"c  iicAi  uay  everyinmg  is  oacK 
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than  one  day  off  because  you 
start  to  get  unconditioned,"  she 
explained. 

Nicole  has  auditioned  for 
three  schools  that  she  hopes 
will  accept  her  for  this  fall,  Ju- 
liard  School  in  New  York,  New 
England  Conservatory  and 
Boston  Conservatory.  New 
England  Conservatory  is  her 
first  choice. 

According  to  Nicole,  every- 
one that  auditioned  with  her 
gave  top  quality  performances. 
"The  auditions  are  really  com- 
petitive and  you  havetobevery 
confident  about  yourself.  If  I 
don't  get  into  any  of  these 
schools,  I'll  just  try  again." 

New  England  Conservatory's 
audition  was  the  best  of 
Nicole's  auditions.  She  has 
applied  as  a  transfer  student, 
but  may  have  to  go  a  full  four 
years  because  she  hasn't  taken 
the  intense  music  course  she 
needs  for  transfer.  These 
courses  are  not  available  at 
CCCC. 

Someday,  Nicole  plans  to 
play  in  a  symphony  orchestra 
and  live  in  Boston.  "I'd  love  to 
be  up  therewith  James  Galway. 
He's  the  top  flute  player  in  the 
world.  Maybe  I'd  even  teach 
private  lessons,  but  only  to  ex- 
ceptional students." 


May  n,  1989 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


'Say  Anything'  Worth  Seeing 


by  Christine  Seaman 

"Say  Anything,"  starring 
John  Cusack  and  lonaSkiewas 
definitelya  movie  worth  seeing. 
The  movie  was  about  a  young 
individualist  (Lionel)  played  by 
John  Cusack  infatuated  with  a 
girl  named  Dianne  Court  (lona 
Skie).  Dianne,  the  so-called 
'priss'  of  her  class,  has  a  close 
relationship  with  her  father 
who  she  helps  at  the  nursing 
home  that  he  owns. 

After  Dianne's  graduation, 
Lionel  asks  Dianne  to  a  gradu- 
ation party.  Surprisingly,  she 
accepts.  The  two  of  them  begin 
to  like  each  other. 


When  Lionel  is  asked  to 
come  to  dinner  at  the  Court's 
house,  the  CIA  show  up.  They 
accuse  Mr.  Court  of  stealing 
money  from  his  nursing  home 
patients.  Dianne  believes  her 
father's  denial  of  these  charges. 
When  Dianne  is  offered  a 
free  scholarship  to  attend 
school  in  London,  she  is  torn 
between  her  desire  to  go  and 
her  relationship  with  Lionel. 
Her  father  convinces  Dianne 
that  she  should  break  up  with 
Lionel  as  so  not  to  leave  any 
loose  ends.  She  does,  but  she 
still  loves  him. 


Dianne  finds  out  that  her 
father  has  been  cheating  the 
nursing  home  when  she  finds  a 
large  sum  of  money  at  their 
home.  He  claims  he  has  been 
stealing  the  money  for  her.  She 
becomes  so  angry  she  won't  talk 
to  him.  She  goes  back  to  Lionel 
and  tells  him  she  loves  him. 
Lionel  decides  to  go  to  England 
with  Dianne. 

Although  Lionel  doesn't 
have  the  career  opportunities 
that  Dianne  has,  he  still  wants 
to  be  with  her.  The  plot  is  so 
simple,  the  movie  is  great.  It 
made  me  laugh  and  cry.  "Say 
Anything"  is  definitely  a  movie 
to  see. 


C.  C.  Community  College 
Students! 


FREE  SOFT  DRINKS 
AND  COFFEE! 

Burger  King,  Route  132 
Barnstable 
Come  in  and  show  your  current  ac- 
tive Student  I.D.  Card  (day  or  night 
programs)  and  receive  a  free  small 
soft  drink  or  small  coffee  with  any 
sandwich  purchase. 


New  Order's'Technique" 


by  DceAime  Dunham 

New  Order  has  been  around 
for  quite  a  while  now.  Made  up 
of  the  former  members  of  Joy 
Division  (excluding  Ian  Cur- 
•tis),  the  70's  post-punk  band 
changed  later  to  a  more  synthe- 
sizer based  sound.  Since  the 
sullen  days  of  Joy  Division, 
New  Order  has  moved  toward 
the  mainstream.  Lead  singer 
Bernard  Sumner  claims  to  be 
no  great  singer,  but  just  "a 
plain-voiced  guy  with  a  yearn- 
ing tear  in  my  voice." 

New  Order  still  emphasizes 
mood  and  instrumental  tex- 
tures from  synthesist  Gillian 
G0bert,  drummer  Stephen 
Morris,  and  bassistPeter  Hook. 


The  doom  and  gloom  tag 
that's  been  attached  to  the 
band  has  never  been  accurate— 
they  have  always  found  tran- 
scendence in  sadness,  but 
they're  less  "gloomy"  these 
days.  Not  with  their  newest  re- 
lease out  called  "  Technique." 
It  is  a  fresh  album  that  sounds  a 
lot  like  their  other  stuff.  But  no 
matter;  it  is  still  danceable. 
Some  songs  include 
"Love  Less,"  "Guilty  Partner," 
and  "Dream  Attack."  So  if 
you're  looking  for  trance-and- 
dance  nirvana,  New  Order  still 
provides. 


Three  Twins  Unfold 
Latest  "Babv" 


by  DeeAhne  Dunham 

The  Cocteau  Twins,  the  Brit- 
ish trio,  have  never  been  known 
to  disappoint  their  listeners. 
But  their  newest  release  "Blue 
Bell  Knoll"  is  their  worst  al- 
bum, in  my  opinion.  These 
three,  originally  from  Scotland, 
consist  of  two  guys  and  a  girl: 
Robin  Guthrie,  Simon  Ray- 
monde,  and  Elizabeth  Fraser, 
who  have  gotten  their  gentle 
music  well  known,  despite  their 
near  total  reluctance  to  play 
any  part  of  the  Pop  game. 

The  albums  portray  no 
photo's  of  the  three  and  are 
more  or  less  information  free. 
And  they  regard  any  publicity 
to  be  annoying.  "We  aren't 
doing  this  for  the  money  and 
fame.  We  just  want  to  get  our 
music  across  to  people."  But  so 
far,  no  one  is  complaining.  One 
British  reviewer  recently  de- 
scribed their  music  as  "Tlie 
Voice  of  God."  And  it  does 
sound  a  bit  heavenly.  But  The 


Coaeau  Twins  took  this  as  an 
insult  and  didn't  want  to  be 
compared  to  something  that 
was  sacred. 

When  the  new  album  came 
out,  I  was  so  excited  and  rushed 
to  the  music  store  to  get  it.  I 
Ustened  to  it  several  times  be- 
cause it  takes  a  Uttle  getting 
used  to  at  first.  Then  I  listened 
to  it  again.  SiiD  no  reaaion. 
Everythingthey've  composed  is 
not  of  the  English  language. 
They  make  up  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  they  put  to  soft, 
but  ui>-beat  tunes.  Well,  after  I 
listened  to  both  sides  over  and 
over,  I  was  still  not  moved  by  it. 

And  usually  I  am.  Maybe  it's 
about  time  to  pick  it  up  again. 
But  really,  don't  waste  your 
goodmoneyonit.Ifyouwanlto 
hear  one  of  their  good  albums, 
I  suggest  "Treasure."  Now 
that's  a  relaxation  to  listen  to. 


All  the  news  that  fits,  we  print! 


FRESHMAN-SENIOR  NURSING  STUDENTS: 


Double  Your 
Opportunity 
At  St.  Luke's: 


Our  433-bed,  nonprofit  community  hospital  offers  qualified 

nursing  students  the  choice  of  two  excellent  programs,  geared 

to  different  levels  of  achievement:  a  Nurse  Technician  Externship  and 

a  Collegiate  Nurse  Aide  Program.  Whether  you're  a  freshman  or  senior, 

you'll  gain  valuable  clinical  experience  and  start  to  develop  professional 

nursing  expertise. 

If  you  haven't  yet  experienced  clinical  nursing,  our  Collegiate  Nurse  Aide  Program  will  provide  you 
with  the  opportunity  for  per  diem  employment  on  our  medical/surgical  units.  After  a  two-week  orienta- 
tion program  designed  to  fit  into  your  schedule,  you'll  benefit  from  classroom  sessions  and  practice  in 
clinical  areas 

The  next  2-week  Collegiate  Nurse  Aide  Programs  will  be  held 

May  22-June  2,  and  August  14-August  26. 

Rates:  S6.66  (starting  range)  up  to  S9-91/hour 

If  you've  completed  your  first  clinical  experience  in  an  acute  hospital  or  medical/surgical  environment, 
and  have  current  CPR  certification,  our  Nurse  Technician  Externship  Program  may  be  perfect  for  you 
This  ongoing  employment  program  lets  you  work  as  a  per  diem  employee  during  the  summer  and 
throughout  the  year,  with  hours  to  fit  your  schedule. 

The  next  Nurse  Technician  Externship  Skills  Labs  will  be  held  on 

June  1,  2,  and  3.  and  August  17,  18  and  19- 

Rates:  S7.13  (starting  range)  up  to  S10.38/hour 

To  schedule  an  interview,  please  call  DebraJ.  Pickup,  our  Professional  Nurse  Recruiter,  at 
(508)  997-1515.  ext.  2194. 


St.  Luke's  Hospital 
of  New  Bedford,  Inc. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  committed  to  a  smoke-free  environment. 
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Final  Exam  Schedule 


May  11, 1989 


SPRING  1989  -  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS:   MAY  22,23,24,25,26 

Courses  are  listed  by  Division.   Tlie  day  and  period  key  is  as  follows: 


DAYS:  I  MONDAY         HAY  22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

Any  student  with  three  exams  on  one  day  may  request  one  of  the  Instructors  to  provide  a  make-up  on  another  day 
conflicts  to  your  INSTRUCTORS  IMMEDIATELY  AND  NOT  TO  THE  REGISTRARI 


I 

MONDAY 

11 

TUESDAY 

III 

WEDNESDAY 

IV 

THURSDAY 

V 

FRIDAY 

TIME  PERIODS 

1  8:30  -  10:30  a.m. 

2  11:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

3  2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 
EXAMPLE  -  IV-2  WOULD  BE  THURSDAY,  MAY  25  (?  11 


Report  any 


Title 

Office  Acct. 
Accouting  I 

Accounting  II 

Hang.  Acct. 
Inter.  Acct. 
Tax  Acct. 
Intro  Business 
Business  Law 


BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGIES 

Course 

Ho. /Sec. 

BAlOO-1 

BAlOl-1,2 
3 

BA102-1,2 
3.4 

BA105-1 

BA202-1 

BA209-1 

BlilOO-1 
BB120-1 
2 
BDlOO-1 
BDlOl-1 
UU202-1 
BD205-3,4 

5 
BElll-1,3,5 

2,4 
BEU2-1,2 
BG104-1 
2 
l'.G107-l 
K;20J-1 
DG204-1 
bM130-l,2 
BH160-1 
liH170-l,2 
1)11205-1 
U11212-1 
HII230-1 
l!M106-l 
liMl!0-l,2 


Based  Syst. 
Devel. 
Meth. 
App.    Sft. 


Intro  Comp. 
Appl.  Prog. 
Svst.  Anal. 
Hlcrocornpt . 

Economics  1 

Economics  11 
Manngement 


Pers.  Mangt. 
Business  Finance 
Ma:igt.  Problems 
Fodo  &  Bev.  Mangt. 
Din.  Rm.  f.  Bev.  Oper. 
Hospitality  Purch. 
Hospitaliry  Acct. 
Ouaiit.  Food  Ptep. 
Hosp.  Market. 
Consumer  Behav. 
Fashion  Merch. 


Time 
V-3 

Rm. 
N118 

Proctor 
Hard 

1-2 

Lee  B 

Merrill 

II-3 

SG8 

Andrenl 

1-2 

N103,118 

Botvin 

Ill-l 

N118 

Malenky 

III-2 

N103 

Malcnky 

11-3 

N103 

Botvin 

IV- 1 

SC8 

Ward 

1-2 

NG6 

Burrlll 

1-2 

S106 

Seder 

V-3 

N115 

Conley 

1-2 

SG8 

Greely 

V-2 

SG8 

Smith,  V. 

II-l 

SG8 

Smith,  V. 

11-2 

N118 

Smith,  V. 

in-2 

SGB 

Roberts 

lV-2 

Lee  A 

Cronln 

IV-2 

H114,115 

Smith.  11. 

1-3 

Lee  A 

Smith,  H. 

II-l 

S106 

Souther 

IIl-l 

SOS 

Lafler 

II-3 

S106 

Cronjn 

V-1 

N103 

Ks  rd 

1 1-2 

S106 

Souther 

m-i 

N105 

Witkoski 

ll-l 

S105 

Johnsof. 

II-3 

Lee  A 

McGormit-k 

111-? 

Nils 

Httkoski 

It-1 

N103 

McCormick 

1-2 

Lee  C 

Johnson 

V-2 

SG8 

Rand 

11-1 

NG7 

Rjnd 

Course 


No. /Sec. 

Title 

Time 

Rm. 

Proctor 

BSllO-1 

Word  Proc.  Cone. 

II-3 

S117 

Bramley 

BS113-1 

Word  Proc.  Appl. 

II-2 

S117 

Bramley 

BS240-1 

Sec.  Proced. 

II-3 

S116 

Hoyer 

BS271-1 

Legal  Train. 

II1-2 

S115 

Beale 

HUMANITIES 

Int.  Aud.  &  Vtd.  Pr 

.   V-3 

TV  Stu 

EDllO-1 

Lumsden 

EDlll-1 

TV  Prod.  &  Dlr. 

1-3 

TV  Stu 

Lumsden 

ED114-1 

Creative  Dram. 

1-3 

NG7 

Wills 

ED116-1 

Stagecraft 

V-1 

N115 

Wills 

ED12n-l 

Modern  Dance  I 

II-2 

Thtr 

Galium 

ED121-1 

II 

1-3 

Thtr 

Galium 

EH10:-1 

Humanities 

V-1 

NG5 

l.roadhurst 

2 

" 

V-1 

NG6 

^icPhee 

3 

" 

V-1 

NG7 

Hnselton 

EH118-1 

Visual  Fundmtls. 

UI-l 

Stu  A 

Guiliani 

Kill  22-1 

Studio  Art  11 

1II-2 

Stu  A 

McDonald 

E11I24-1 

Design  11 

II-2 

Stu  A 

McDonald 

E11127-1 

Drawing  1 

111-2 

Stu  B 

Guiliani 

EH227-1 

Drawing  II 

I  V-1 

Stu  B 

Oilman 

I'll  130-1 

Graphic  Oesijjii  II 

1-3 

Stu  B 

Kelsey 

E11228-1 

Painting  II 

1-3 

Stu  A 

McDonald 

:iH22'J-l 

Illustration 

U-1 

Stu  B 

Kclsey 

Kill  31-1, 2 

Hist,  of  Art  I 

1-2 

Lee  A 

(Janaves 

Hlin2-1 

Hist,  of  Art  II 

1-3 

Lee  C 

Canaves 

E1I140-1 

Music  Apprec. 

1-3 

NG5 

Kelly 

EH142-1 

AJv.  Music  Theory 

II-3 

NG5 

Kldd 

F.H144-1 

Music  Hist.  11 

lV-1 

NG5 

Kldd 

EN105-1 

Surv.  Mass  Comm. 

II-2 

NG9 

Lumsden 

El!101-1 

Coll.  Read.  &  Stily. 

llI-l 

N104 

O'Connor 

2.3 

1*          M      •■      It 

III-l 

N105 

iSabner 

EB103-5,6,8 

Found.  Writing 

I-l 

Lee  C 

McGraw 

7 

" 

I-l 

NG5 

Lee 
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Course 

No. /Sect 

MA205-1 

MA210-1 

HA233-1 

I1A237-1 

NDlOl-1 

MB102-1 

2 

MB107-1 

1IB108-1 

2 

MB109-1 

MB131-1 

MB132-1 

MC102-1 

MC104-1 

MC108-1 

HC109-1 

MC124-1 

MC202-1 

MC204-1 

ES202-1 

ES203-1 

TE172-1 

TE174-1 

TE204-1 

TE207-1 

TE211-1 

TE215-1 

DE051-2 

5 

DE060-1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8. 

DE061-1, 

2 

4 

HAlOl-1 

2 

HA103-1, 

3 


MATH,  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING 

Title 

Dlff.  Equations 
Linear  Algebra 
Comp.  Prg.  Pascal 
Data  Struct. 
Supv.  Human  Anat. 
Han  &  Env. 


Ill 


Human  A  &  P 
Human  A  &  P  II 

Microbiol. 

Cone,  in  Biol.  I 

II 

Gen.  Chem.  II 
Physics  II 
Fund,  of  Astron. 
Chem.  Hlth.  Scl. 
Univ.  Physics 
Organic  Chem. 
Physics  IV 
Engr.  Mech. 
Thermodyn. 
AC  Circuit 
Semi-Cond. 
Interg.  Circuits 
Microproc. 
Data  Convers. 
Robotics 
Arith.  Skis. 

Elem.  Alg. 


Inter.  Alg. 

Surv.  of  Math 
Bus.  Math 


Time 

V-1 

1-3 

II-l 

1-3 

1 1-3 

Ill-l 

V-1 

III-l 

1II-2 

III-2 

III-2 

V-1 

Ill-l 

II-3 

IIl-l 

IV-1 

11-2 

V-1 

V-1 

IV-1 

II-3 

III-l 

III-l 

III-2 

IV-1 

V-2 

11-3 

V-1 

1-2 

1-2 

V-2 

V-2 

V-2 

V-2 

V-2 

V-2 

V-2 

V-2 

V-2 

1II-2 

IV-2 

II-2 

1-3 


R5b. 
S105 
N105 
SC103 
SClOl 
Lee  B 
Lee  A 
Lee  B 
Lee  B 
Lee  A 
Lee  A 
Lee  B 
Lee  A 
SC103 
Lee  C 
N103 
SC103 
Lee  B 
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Attention! 

Locks  and  towels  must  be  returned  to 

the  equipment  room  office  by  Wed.  May 
16. 

Grades  and  transcripst  will  be  with- 
held until  equipment  issue  is  returned. 
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Student  Commentary 


Drought  Wreaks  Havoc  on 
State's  Water  Supply 


by  Michael  Reddin 

Water  emergenices  have 
been  declared  all  over  the  New 
England  states,  including  Mas- 
sachusetts. Various  commu- 
nites  placed  water  restrictions 
and  outright  bans  on  watering 
lawns,  gardens  and  washing 
cars.  Communites  using  the 
Quabbiji  Reservoir  for  their 
chief  water  supply  will  experi- 
ence the  worst  problems.  Areas 
with  low  ground  water  supplies, 
including  Cape  Cod,  also  will 
find  problems  with  water  pres- 
sure and  restrictions. 

According  to  WNEV-TV 
Meteorologist  Harvey  Le- 
onard, "As  of  mid-February, 
we  are  85%  below  normal  in 
precipitation  so  far  this  winter. 
Just  in  January  alone  we  aver- 
aged 3.38"  below  normal. 
Compared  to  previous  years," 
Leonard  continued,  "This  has 
been  the  least  snowiest  ever." 

In  terms  of  lack  of  snowfall, 
Leonard  viewed  this  winter 
collectively  as  the  worst  to  date. 
Although  last  week  brought 
beneficial  snowfall,  New  Eng- 
land is  still  behind  by  some  30" 
of  snow.  Despite  the  snowfall, 
Massachusetts  currently  has 
the  third  least  snowiest  winter 
on  record. 

Leonard  noted  that  with  the 
drought  also  came  above  aver- 
age temperatures.  He  revealed 
that  January  averaged  nearly  5 
degrees  above  normal,  while 
December  averaged  one  de- 
gree above  normal. 

"We  are  behind  9  inches  of 
liquid  so  far  this  year,  or  over 
27%  below  normal,"  according 


ESTABLISHED  1919 


^Puritan 

^Sti.  Clothing  of  Cope  Cqh 


to  Meteorologist  Harvey  Le- 
onard. Harvey  said,  "This 
dry  pattern  could  be  attributed 
to  La  Nina,  the  opposite  of  El 
Nino."  He  went  on  to  say,  "La 
Nina  may  be  bringing  abnor- 
mally cold  waters  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  resulting  in  a  rather 
straight  storm  track.  Thus  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  east 
coast  storms."  Harvey  sees  a 
pattern  change  developing, 
resulting  in  more  snow  and 
rain. 

As  for  the  serious  nature  of 
the  drought  now,  the  Quabbin 
reservoir  normally  is  85%  full. 
Currently  it's  level  is  68%  and 
falling.  The  lowest  level  in  the 
history  of  this  reservoir.  Ac- 
cording to  Harvey  "We  desper- 


Meteorologist  Harvey  Leonard. 

atly  need  a  snowpack  that  fill 
these  reservoirs  this  spring." 

Harvey  fell  that  water  restric- 
tions will  be  serious  this  sum- 
mer and  said  "Now  we  can  see 
brown  lawns  and  gardens  12 
months  a  year."  Harvey  also 
went  on  to  say,  "  Starting  water 
restrictions  is  sensible  since  the 
water  supply  is  difficult  to  re- 
plenish." 

Harvey  felt  that  our  drought 
has  no  relation  to  the  green- 
house effect  but  rather  deals 
with  the  global  circulation. 
Harvey  also  said  "I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  things  balancing 
out."  This  month's  balancing 
act  continues  with  more  pre- 
cipitation. 


Quite  Simply, 
Puritan  Clothing 

Is  Cape  Cod's 

Finest  Clothing 

Store 


Cape  Cod's  finest  clothing  is 
much  more  than  just  the  very 
finest  in  first  quality  fashions. 
Puritan  Clothing  also  gives  you 
something  that's  becoming  an 
increasing  rarity  -the  very  finest 
in  personal  service  and 
attention.  From  expert  clothing 
alterations  and  embroidered 
monogramming  service  to  free 
gift  boxing  and  gift  wrappir\g 
service,  people  expect  more 
from  Puritan  than  they  do  from 
other  stores.  And  we  never 
disappoint  them!  Visit  us  year 
round,  at  any  of  our  convenient 
Cape  Cod  locations. 


We  Inviie  You  To  Open  A  Puriian  Charge  Account 
Or  Use  Your 
MajietOTd,  DiKovcr,  VISA  or  American  Expieu  I 


Visit  Us  in  Downtown  Hyannis-  Cape  Cod  Mall 
Falmouth  •  Mashpec  •  So.  Dennis  •  Chatham  •  Orleans  •  Wellfleet 
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Helmsmen  Inconsistencies  Erase  Tourney  Chances 


By  Simon  Mooney 


The  1989  baseball  team  has  provided  its  fans  with  many 
entertaining,  yet  exasperating  moments.  The  squad  played  as 
hard  as  the  day  is  long,  and  although  they  did  not  receive  an 
MCCAC  tourney  bid,  the  CCCC  nine  should  be  proud  of  their 
efforts  this  season.  Here  is  a  wrap-up  of  the  second  half  of  their 
campaign. 

Helmsmen  Crush  Naval  Prep 

On  Wednesday  night,  April  19,  the  Hebnsmen  had  an  under- 
the-lights  affair  in  Newport,  R.I  with  Naval  Prep.  CCCC,  5-4 
going  into  the  game,  took  no  prisoners  as  they  tatooed  the  hosts 
21-2.  Tom  Kelliher  pitched  the  initial  four  innings  of  the  contest 
to  notch  his  third  victory  of  the  season,  while  lefthander  Shane 
Sykes  twirled  three  shutout  innings  to  wrap-up  the  blow-out. 
Offensively,  the  Mid-Cape  Marauders  were  led  by  Andy  Ca- 
hoon  and  Darren  Magan,  both  of  whom  unleashed  mammoth 
home  runs  into  the  rather  nippy  Newport  air. 

Low  Point  of  Season  at  Middlesex  CC 

The  April  22  doubleheader  at  Middlesex  CC  was  probably  the 
low  point  of  the  '89  season  for  CCCC.  The  Hehnsmen  dropped 
two  crucial  contests  that  virtually  eliminated  them  from  post- 
season play.  In  the  opener,  Middlesex  jumped  out  to  a  1-0  lead 
in  the  bottom  of  the  first.  CCCC  came  right  back  in  the  top  half 
of  the  second  to  tie  the  score  when  Dana  LeVangie  scored  on  a 
Simon  Mooney  sacrifice  fiy.  Middlesex  persistently  chipped 
away  at  Helmsmen  starter  Mike  Zontini,  capturing  a  4-1  lead 
after  five  innings.  CCCC  couldn't  generate  a  rally  in  the  late 
innings  as  Darren  Magan's  RBI  single  in  the  seventh  would  be 
all  they  could  muster  to  account  for  the  4-2  final. 

In  game  2,  the  Hehnsmen  came  out  swinging,  taking  a  3-0  lead 
after  two  innings.  The  good  guys  seemed  to  be  inspired,  playing 
behind  their  best  pitcher,  Dana  LeVangie,  until  Middlesex 
touched  the  CCCC  ace  for  six  in  the  bottom  of  the  fourth.  In 
fairness  to  LeVangie,  the  majority  of  Middlesex  hits,  although 
timely,  were  not  struck  very  hard.  In  game  2,  an  11-4  defeat,  the 
Helmsmen  were  led  at  the  plate  by  Eric  Cayton  (2-for-3). 


Inconsistency  Spoils  Day  Against  Tufts 

On  April  25  the  Helmsmen  traveled  to  Medford  to  challenge 
the  Tufts  JV.  Weather-wise  the  day  could  not  have  been  better, 
nor  more  of  a  contrast  to  the  blustery  doubleheader  at  Mid- 
dlesex. Unfortunately  for  CCCC,  the  game  could  be  viewed  as 
a  microcosm  of  an  inconsistent  season  to  this  point  (6-6  going 
into  the  game) .  Case  in  point,  the  Helmsmen  came  out  storming, 
taking  a  4-0  lead  after  1 1/2  innings,  only  to  allow  Tufts  to  score 
eleven  runs  in  their  next  two  turns  at  bat.Trailing  13-6  in  the  top 
of  the  seventh  and  final  inning,  CCCC  raUied  for  five  runs  to 
throw  a  major  scare  into  the  home  team.  Instrumental  in  the 
near  miraculous  comeback  were  Teddy  Semprini's  three-run 
homer,  TomKelliher'ssoIo  shot,  andEricCayton'swaU-rapping 

double. 

Helmsmen  Split  with  NSCC 

On  April  27,  the  schedule  called  for  a  trip  to  Beverly  and  a 
twinbiU  against  North  Shore  CC.  The  inconsistencies  that  have 
plagued  the  Hehnsmen  throughout  the  season  resurfaced  again 
in  Game  1,  as  North  Shore  squeaked  out  an  8-7  extra-inning 
victory.  NSCC  busted  out  to  a  5-0  lead  off  CCCC  starter  Mike 
Zontini,  but  was  blanked  by  the  skinny  righthander  in  the 
following  four  frames,  allowing  CCCC  an  opportunity  to  get 
back  into  the  ballgame.  Thanks  to  the  offense  suppUed  by  Tom 
KelUher  (3-for-4),  Pat  Gaspa  (2-for-4),  and  Andy  Cahoon  (^ 
for-5).  the  Helmsmen  cashed  in  on  that  opportunity  by  taking  a 
7-5  lead  after  5  1/2  innings.  Much  to  CCCC's  chagrin,  NSCC 
responded  with  a  comeback  of  its  own,  scoring  two  runs  in  the 
sixth  to  tie  the  score,  and  one  unearned  run  the  eighth  to  win  it 
off  tough-luck  loser  Dana  LeVangie. 

In  game  2,  CCCC  came  out  like  a  ball  of  fire,  as  their  11-2  lead 
after  five  innings  would  indicate.  Helmsmen  starting  pitcher 
Tom  Kelliher  cruised  through  the  North  Shore  line-up,  allowing 
four  runs  on  nine  hits.  Offensively,  among  the  several  players 
making  noteworthy  contributions  in  this  12-4  yawner  were 
Darren  Magan  (3-for-4),  Dana  LeVangie  (3  RBI),  and  Eric 
Cayton  (2-for-4). 


Helmsmen  Roll  Over  NH  Tech  After  Coaching  Shake-up 

The  April  29  doubleheader  against  New  Hamp.shire  Tech  was 
somewhat  upstaged  by  a  Hehnsmen  coaching  change.  Steve 
Ring  tendered  his  resignation  as  CCCC  head  baseball  coach. 
Assistant  coaches  Bob  AUietta  and  Mike  Bigusiack  elected  to 
remain  on  board,  with  Alleitta  wearing  the  head  honcho's  hat  for 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

Frankly,  the  changing  of  the  guard  did  not  seem  to  negatively 
affect  the  Helmsmen  one  bit,  as  they  destroyed  the  visitors  from 
north  of  the  border  10-1  and  14-0.  In  Game  1  Darren  Magan  (2r 
for-3)  and  Tom  Kelliher  (3-for-4)  supported  the  pitching  of 
Simon  Mooney  and  Tony  Lacerda,  to  improve  CCCC's  record 
to8-8.  Game  2  would  feature  amasterful4-hit  pitchingperform- 
ance  by  that  southpaw  John  Tudor  clone,  Shane  Sykes.  At  the 
plate,  Clubber  Kelliher  would  contribute  another  3-f  or-4  effort, 
as  would  catcher  Dana  LeVangie.  The  double  disposal  of 
N.H.Tech  put  the  Helmsmen  over  the  .500  mark  on  the  season 
(9-8),  with  just  two  games  remaining  on  the  slate  (Quinsiga- 

mond.  Naval  Prep).  The  doubleheader  against  Greenfield  CC, 
which  was  rescheduled  numerous  times  due  to  inclement 
weather,  will  not  be  made-up. 


Tough  Home  Defeat  vs.  Quinsigaroond 

On  Wednesday  night  May  3,  CCCC  had  a  7  p.m.  encounter  at 
Hyarmis'  McKeon  Field  with  21-6  powerhouse,  Quinsigamond 
CC.  Quinsigamond  showed  its  respect  for  the  boys  from  Cape 
Cod  by  throwing  its  top  two  pitchers  against  the  Helmsmen.  In 
front  of  the  season's  biggest  crowd,  the  Helmsmen  showed  their 
fortitude  by  committing  no  errors  in  the  defeat.  However,  they 
could  muster  Uttle  offense  that  night  as  they  fell  9-2.  The  lone 
offensive  highlights  produced  by  CCCC  occured  in  the  seventh 
inning  when  Darren  Magan,  who  singled  to  start  the  irming, 
scored  on  a  sacrifice  fly  by  Simon  Mooney.  Tom  Kelliher,  who 
followed  Magan's  single  with  a  thunderous  double  to  deep 
center  field,  scored  on  a  fielder's  choice. 


(continued  from  page  1) 

The  reasoning  behind  this  is  to 
keep  the  rotary  clear  for  emer- 
gency vehicles  to  pass.  "This  is 
even  scarier  than  not  having  a 
plan  at  all,"  said  Long. 

According  to  Long,  there  is 
no  escape  from  Cape  Cod.  "We 

couldn't  evacuate  if  we  wanted 
to."  Therefore  MassSEA's  only 
solution  is  to  push  toward  a 
permanent  shutdown. 

MassSEA  is  the  Massa- 
chussetis  Safe  Energy  Alliance 
that  was  created  for  the  close- 
PUgrim  cause.  The  group  has 
also  launched  a  program  to  set 
up  radiation  monitors  in 
Provincetown,  Brewster,  and 
Dennis.  The  reports  from  these 
monitors  will  be  sent  to  CORE, 
the  Coalition  of  Responsible 
Energy. 

"The  only  way  we  could 
evacuate  is  to  swim  east,"  said 
Priscilla  Dean,  a  resident  of 
Hyannis  and  a  12th  generation 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims. 
"We  could  all  be  armihilatedby 
a  nuclear  accident." 

There  were  approximately  50 
to  60  concerned  activists  and 
residents  gathered  outside 
Pilgrim's  gates  waving  large 
signs  and  wearing  gas  masks. 
Spurred  on  by  the  recent  radio- 
active water  leak  and  the  aimi- 
versary  of  Chernobyl,  the  No- 
Nukes  cause  has  been  gaining 
ground  since  the  question  4 
defeat  last  fall. 

Some  of  the  protesters  joined 
in  singing  "Solid  as  Old  Ply- 
mouth Rock"  and  "We  Shall 
Overcome".  Afterthe  speeches 
and  hand-holding  songs  ended, 
three  protesters  walked  behind 
the  gate  and  were  immediately 
arrested  for  trespassing. 


Just  before  he  stepped  onto 
Pilgrim  property,  the  lead  activ- 
ist shouted,  "Nonviolence  is  a 
casting  off  of  fear.  I  am  much 
more  afraid  of  radiation  than  of 
the  dear  judge!"  The  voluntary 
arrests  are  statements  which 
hope  to  get  recognition  from 
the  courts  as  well  as  Boston 
Edison.  The  Plymouth  Police 
had  expected  more  arrests,  evi- 
dent by  the  school  bus  kept 
behind  the  gate. 

A  candleUght  vigil  was  held  at 
Pilgrim  earlier  in  the  week  in 
memory  of  the  victims  of  Cher- 
nobyl. The  activist  groups  have 
a  nonviolence  training  dinner 
aiio  a  "Close  Pilgrim"  walk- 
at^on  planned  for  June. 
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Fact  is,  heart  disease  kills  more 
American  women  than  any  other 
cause.  So  if  you  thought  gender 
alone  would  protect  you,  it's  time 
to  change  your  thinking  and 
your  ways.  Before  heart  disease 
becomes  a  problem  for  the 
men  in  your  life. 
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American  Heart 
Association 

WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR 
VOURLIFE 

This  space  pinvided  as  a  public  service. 
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years,  hasn't  been  able  to  work  since. 

During  her  recuperation,  she  took  Ufe  a  Uttle  easier  and  built 
herself  up  as  best  she  could.  Littleby  little,  she  worked  to  get  the 
strength  back  in  her  legs. 

Now,  she  is  still  taking  it  easy,  but  she  certainly  hasn't  quit.  "It's 
perserverance.  I'm  tough,"  said  Peg,  "I  find  work  rewarding  and 
very  fulfilling." 

Peg  is  now  working  towards  a  degree  from  CCCC.  She  enjoys 
poetry  and  has  tried  her  hand  at  it  a  few  times.  "I  don't  have  any 
definite  goals,  but  a  degree  in  English  often  crosses  my  mind," 
she  said. 

According  to  Pat  McGraw,  Peg's  Foundation  in  Writing 
teacher.  Peg  keeps  the  class  lively.  She  is  always  ready  to  share 
anecdotes  and  kind  words  with  other  students.  "I  especially 
admire  Peg  because  she  takes  her  school  work  very  seriously. 
She  never  complains  about  revising  papers  over  and  over, 
although  she  did  recently  accused  me  of  being  a'perfectionist!'" 
said  McGraw. 

She  is  happy  she  is  doing  something  for  herself.  She  is  eager, 
but  not  pushing  herself  and  is  making  a  great  effort  to  reach  her 
own  personal  goals.  Said  Peg,  "This  time,  it's  just  for  myself!" 
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Students  Vie  for  Senate  Vice-Presidency,  Trustee  Seat 

and  1 6  Senate  Seats 


Vice-Presidential  candidates  Pant  Buckley,  left,  and  John  Marceline,  right. 


Student  Tmslee  candidates  Marie  Lawrence,  left,  and  Marcia  Maclnnis,  right. 


by  Maura  Keyes  and 
Beverly  Delaney 

In  less  than  a  week  students 
will  decide  between  two  candi- 
dates for  Senate  Vice-President. 
Pamela  Buckley,  a  19  year  old 
liberal  arts  major  from  Hollis- 
ton  and  a  present  member  of 
the  Student  Senate,  would  like 
to  concentrate  on 
Spring  Week.  Buckley  said,  "I 
want  to  plan  activities  on  and 
off  campus  before  finals,  for 
students  to  unwind." 

John  Marceline,  a  34  year 
business  major  from  Marstons 
Mills,  is  the  other  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  He  is  presently 
a  senator.  Senate 
Parlimentarian  and  Chairman 
of  the  JudiciaryCommittee.  He 
would  like  to  use  his  past  expe- 
rience to  bring  needed  change 
to  CCCC.  Marceline  said,  "I 
feel  the  most  important  thing  is 


to  represent  my  fellow  students 
by  voicing  their  concerns  on  the 
many  issues  that  face  us." 

Director  of  Student  Activi- 
ties, Andy  Robinson  feels, 
"Students  have  a  veryrealrole 
to  play  in  the  goverance  of  the 
college.  With  all  of  the  budget 
cuts,  students  need  to  help  the 
college  decide  where  priorities 
are,  and  where  to  spend  the 
money."  The 

position  of  student  trustee  is 
another  position  that  will  be  on 
the    ballot. 

Marcia  Maclnnis,  a  27  year 
old,  sophomore  liberal  arts  major 
from  Brewster.  She  said,  "Be- 
cause of  the  structure  of  a 
Community  College,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  convey  infor- 
mation to  the  student  body." 
"This  lack  of  communication 


may  appear  to  be  apathy.  But  I 
believe  that  to  be  apathetic  one 
must  be  informed.  I  would  like 
to  see  deeper  involvement  from 
all  students." 

She  feels  that  the  key  issues 
are  child  care,  financial  aid,  and 
families. 

Also  running  for  the  trustee 
spot  is  Mark  Lawrence,  a  35 
year-old  sophomore  business 
major  from  West  Barnstable. 
He  feels  CCCC  is  a  great  school, 
but  students  are  pressured  by 
the  high  cost  of  going  to  college 
and  need  someone  who  wfll  keep 
an  eye  out  for  their  interest. 

He  feels  he  can  made  a  differ- 
ence for  the  better. 

Also  to  be  decided  are  16 
Student  Senate  seats. 
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President  Day  (standing)  looks  on  as  Mrs.  Ann   "Moanie"  Davis ,  Leo  Diehl,  and  Former 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neil  present  six  members  of  CCCC's  Nursing  program  with  $3,000 
Leo  Diehl  Scholarships.  The  recipientsBarbara  Norton  aitd  Diane  Gaspa  of  Provincetown, 
Joseph  Lydon  of  South  Dennis,  Laura  Greene  of  South  Yannouth.Catherine  McKean  of 
Orieans  and  Brenda  Doucette  of  Brewster. 
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Student  Commentary 


Unleashing  the  Feminine  Po\ent\a\:Woman  of  the  Eighties 


by  Therese  Branton  Chase 

As  a  woman  of  the  eighties,  I  will  see  that  my  daughter  is 
educated  in  the  field  of  her  choice.  In  high  school,  I  wanted  to 
be  an  artist,  and  I  told  my  parents  of  my  ambition.  I  received  no 
encouragement  whatsoever.  My  father  told  me  to  many  a  good 
provider  ajid  have  children.  My  mother  had  nothing  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

Not  being,  at  the  time,  a  strong-minded  person,  I  was  left 
directionless.  As  an  adolescent,  I  never  had  much  confidence  in 
myself,  and  so  did  not  have  the  incentive  to  go  foward  without 
encouragement. 

Not  long  after  I  graduated,  I  did  marry  and  have  children.  I 
spend  the  next  five  years  raising  them  and  trying  to  be  "a  good 
housewife."  Something  in  me  rebelled  against  the  role,  which 
grew  more  pronounced  with  each  passing  year.  1  thought  of  my 
mother,  and  how  unhappy  and  unfulfilled  her  life  had  been; 
something  I  decided  I  did  not  want  to  happen  to  me. 


I  knew  my  life  was  not  what  it  could  be,  but  I  still  lacked  the 
confidence  and  courage  to  take  matters  into  my  own  hands. 
After  all,  1  had  the  responsibility  for  two  other  lives  besides  my 
own. 

It  took  my  mother  seventeen  years  of  unhappine&s  before  she 
finally  left  my  father.  I,  too,  had  made  a  rash  choice  in  marriage, 
but  ended  mijie  after  seven  years. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  transition,  and  I  made  many  of  the  same 
mistakes  my  mother  did.  After  a  few  years  of  dead-end,  low- 
payingjobs,  however,  I  knew  I  had  to  make  a  change.  My  mother 
tried  to  make  me  belive  that  working  to  survive  is  a  person's 
fate— particularly  if  that  person  is  a  divorced  mother.  I  couldn't 
agree.  There  had  to  be  more  to  life  than  getting  up  morning  after 
morning  to  go  to  a  job  I  couldn't  stand  simply  to  pay  the  bills. 

Finally,  I  decided  that  going  to  college  was  the  answer.  I  tried 
to  apply  for  jobs  better  than  the  ones  I'd  had,  but  was  told  that 
without  a  degree,  I  was  out  of  luck. 

My  mother  said  "How  are  you  going  to  go  to  school  full-time 


and  still  take  care  of  all  your  other  responsibilities?"  I  told  her 
I  would  find  away. 

When  I  told  my  father  that  I  wanted  to  major  in  Visual  Arts, 
his  response  was  basically  the  same  as  it  had  been  years  ago. 
Incredibly,  he  still  believed  marriage  to  be  the  best  solution. 
When  I  finally  convinced  him  otherwise,  he  advised  me  to 
become  a  secretary  or  a  bank  teller-traditional  female  occupa- 
tions. He  still  was  opposed  to  an  art  career. 

Now,  however.  I  have  the  confidence  and  conviction  to 
proceed  without  anyone's  encouragement.  My  own  incentive  is 
all  that  is  needed-and  that  is  why  I  am  here,  in  college,  today. 

My  mother,  unfortunately,  is  still  unfiilfUled,  working  forty  to 
fifty  hours  per  week  at  an  uninspiring  job.  Although  I  tell  her  it 
is  never  too  late  to  return  to  school,  she  has  yet  to  agree.  I  only 
hope  she  will  eventually  change  her  mind. 

As  for  my  daughter,  she  aspires  to  play  basketball  for  the 
Boston  Celtics.  I  tell  her  anything  is  possible  and  I  am  behind  her 
one  hundred  percent. 


Faculty  Commentary 

Books  Are  the  Richest  Gifts  on  Earth 


by  Dave  Gillespie 

It's  Christmas  morning:  you're 
ten  years  old  and  holding  a 
wei^ty,  rectai^lar  padca^  that 
you  know  is  not  a  box  of 
Whitman's  Samplers-it's  a  book. 
Yes,  sir,  it's  a  book  and  you  wish 
it  were  some  kind  of  sporting 
goods,  or  a  sweat  shirt,  or  at 
least  the  "samplers."  Now,  you 
must  feign  interest  (remember, 
you're  only  ten)  by  flipping 
through  the  book— looking  for 
piaures!— before  you  can  dive 
back  into  the  pile  of  presents  to 
find  your  sweat  shirt.  Later  on. 
in  February,  in  May,  even  years 
later,  you  pick  up  that  book  and 
discover  its  riches,  sweeter  than 
candy,  warmer  than  sweat  shirts, 
more  exciting  than  sporting 
goods. 

Certainly,  some  books  are 
simple  entertainment;  some  can 
even  whisk  us  away  from  grey 
routines.  But  I  am  not  totally 
enjoying  a  book  unless  I  am 
interacting  with  it,  unless  it  is 
helping  me  to  understand  the 
world,  or  at  least  a  very  little 
piece  of  the  world— my  own 
existence.  These  books-from 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  to 
The  Great  Gatsbv.  from  The 
Little  Prince  to  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Solitude-are  the  rich- 
est gifts  on  Earth,  for  they  help 
us  to  make  sense  of  our  spin- 
ning planet.  One  book  in  par- 
ticular, Franz  Kalka's  shon  stoiy 
"A  Hunger  Artist."  opened  my 
eyes  to  an  enormous  mistake  I 
made  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

It  was  then  that  1  bought  my 
first  lizard,  a  basilisk  lizard,  the 
name  in  reference  to  a  deadly 
mythological  dragon  (which  is 
basically  what  it  looked  like). 
My  father  built  a  large  wood 
and  wire  cage  for  the  reptile, 
and  in  it  I  put  branches,  rocks, 
and  sand.  The  cage  was  so  big 
that  I  could  have  crawled  in 
easily  and  shut  the  door  be- 
hind-which  1  did,  later,  after 
the  creature  had  died  and  I  had 
removed  everything.  And  for 
years  I  forgot  about  my  basilisk 
lizard,  until,  as  a  sophomore  in 
college,  I  had  to  read  Kafka's 
story. 

Kafka's  hunger  artist  is  a 
professional  faster,  that  is,  his 


job  is  to  sit  in  a  cage  and  accept 
no  food,  no  nourishment  at  all- 
and  people  watch  him.  The 
drama  involves  seeing  how  long 
the  hunger  artist  can  last,  and, 
as  the  narrator  says,  "Experi- 
ence had  proved  that  for  about 
forty  days  the  interest  of  the 
public  could  be  stimulated  by  a 
steadily  increasing  pressure  of 
advCTtisement.  but  after  that  the 
town  began  to  lose  interest..." 
The  onlookers  do  not  under- 
stand the  hunger  artist's  fast- 
ing, and  so  they  quit  watching. 
How  they  remind  me  of  my- 
self—my lizard,  too,  was  a  hun- 
ger artist.  Indeed,  when  Kafka's 
hunger  artist  looks  beyond  the 


by  what  it  cannot  understand. 

Similarly,  when  I  first  got  my 
lizard,  I  was  wildly  excited;  I 
spent  hours  gazing  through  the 
wire  at  the  "dragon,"  w^o  seemed 
just  as  curious  of  me  (or  care- 
ful). Indeed,  although  he  was 
smaller,  weaker,  and  caged,  still 
there  was  something  frighten- 
ing about  him,  something  un- 
known. Maybe  it  was  his  eyes- 
snake  eyes,  eyes  like  mirrors, 
eyes  that  let  nothing  out  but 
only  took  in  the  world,  only 
swallowed,  ^es  that  scrutinized 
the  first  cave  man,  and  the  last. 

Because  my  lizard  sat  so  stiU, 
staring,  after  a  while  I  would 
grow  bored,  and  thus  leave.  In 


Dave  Gillespie 


bars  of  his  cage,  he  makes  me 
see  myself. 

First  of  all,  when  the  hunger 
anist  begins  to  fast,  his  audi- 
ence is  enthralled.  Such  inter- 
est is  mainly  due  to  suspicion; 
most  think  that  the  hunger  art- 
ist is  sneaking  food  (watchers 
are  even  posted).  However,  some 
gaze  at  the  hunger  artist  be- 
cause he  is  such  an  enigma:  "the 
children  stood  open-mouthed, 
holding  each  other's  hands  for 
greater  security,  marveling  at 
him  as  he  sat  there  pallid  in 
black  tights,  with  his  ribs  stick- 
ing out  so  prominently  . .  ."  At 
first  the  audience  is  captivated 


order  that  the  hunger  artist's 
audience  would  not  leave,  the 
show's  manager  pulled  him  out 
of  the  cage  after  forty  days,  and 
made  a  spectacle  of  the  rescue. 
A  band  played,  food  was  pre- 
pared, doctors  were  on  hand, 
and  "two  young  ladies"  helped 
the  hunger  artist  from  his  cage. 
However,  as  the  narrator  de- 
scribes his  reactions  to  the 
"rescue,"  the  hunger  artist  is 
unhappy:  "His  public  pretended 
to  admire  him  so  much,  why 
should  it  have  so  little  patience 
with  him;  if  he  could  endure 
fasting  longer,  why  shouldn't 
the  public  endure   it?"  The 


audience's  enthusiasm  depends 
on  its  perception  (or  misper- 
ception)  of  the  hunger  artist; 
they  want  entertainment,  to 
escape  life,  not  to  be  brought 
closer  to  its  often-painful  mys- 
teries. 

Certainly,  I,  too,  misunder- 
stood my  caged  creature.  I 
expected  it  to  move  about  like  a 
dinosaur,  to  jump  from  rock  to 
branch  to  water  bowl,  to  search 
for  food  and  to  attack  it.  Want- 
ing the  cage  to  be  a  piece  of  art 
(to  be  studied  like  a  picture),  I 
was  confused  by  the  furtive  gaze 
that  never  left  my  own.  My  liz- 
ard would  not  allow  me  to  watch 
undetected;  his  eyes  always  made 
me  see  myself— my  actions  and 
motives. 

Sometimes,  when  he  grew 
irritated  of  my  presence,  my 
lizard  would  leap  about  on  his 
hind  legs,  so  that  he  looked  like 
a  marionette  being  buffeted  by 
the  wind-the  cage  offered  him 
no  room  for  full  dashes. 

Just  as  I  lost  interest  in  my 
lizard,  the  crowds  grew  indif- 
ferent to  the  hunger  artist,  who 
began  to  realize  that  "To  fight 
against  this  lack  of  understand- 
ing, against  a  whole  world  of 
non-understanding,  was  impos- 
sible." 

When  the  crowds  no  longer 
come,  the  hunger  artist  joins  a 
circus,  where  he  is  placed  be- 
side the  animals,  whom  the 
people  all  want  to  see.  In  fact,  as 
the  narrator  describes  his  situ- 
ation, "the  pampered  hunger 
artist  suddenly  found  himself 
deserted  one  fine  day  by  the 
amusement  seekers,  who  went 
streaming  past  him  to  other  more 
favored  attractions."  And  so  he 
is  left  to  fast,  which  is  what  the 
hunger  artist  desired  all  along, 
to  alienate  himself  from  a  world 
that  offers  him  nothing  to  "eat"- 
no  nutrition  for  a  body  starved 
for  it-  When  the  hunger  artist 
dies  (no  one  even  remembers 
that  he  is  in  the  cage),  the  circus 
owiers  replace  him  with  a-young 
panther-primitive,  unconscious 
yet  vibrant,  life. 

"...and  the  joy  of  life  streamed 
with  such  ardent  passion  from 
his  [the  panther's)  throat  that 


for  the  onlookers  it  was  not  easy 
to  stand  the  shock  of  it.  But  they 
braced  themselves,  crowded 
around  the  cage,  and  did  not 
want  ever  to  move  away." 
What  "ardent  passion"  pulled 
me  from  my  lizard's  cage?  What 
"joy  of  life"  wrenched  me  from 
the  mysteries  of  creation  that  I 
was  loo  blind  to  see?  There 
were  so  many  things  to  do  out  in 
the  world— leap  about  a  foot- 
ball field  on  cold,  golden  au- 
tumn afternoons,  cruise  the 
avenues  in  an  older  friends's  '66 
Mustang,  search  the  crowds  for 
the  yearning  innocence  of  a  young 
girl's  eyes-that  I  did  not  realize 
that  we  are  all  hunger  artists. 
And  in  the  cage,  although  I 
provided  food  and  water  (the 


bones  of  nourishment),  my  liz- 
ard fasted,  shrank,  withered  away. 
And  in  death  a  lizard's  eyes  are 
the  same^cold  yet  pumped  with 
life,  steady  yet  ready  for  flight, 
accusing  yet  indifferent- just 
receded,  hidden  somewhat, 
harder  to  see.  But  once  seen, 
they  are  impossible  to  forget. 

I  cleaned  out  the  cage,  and 
tried  to  convince  myself  that 
the  empty  cage  was  advanta- 
geous, for  now  I  could  get  on 
with  growing  up,  forget  about 
the  playthings  of  adolescence. 
And  so  then  I  grew  up.  And 
then  I  read  "A  Hunger  Artist." 

Dave  Gillespie  is  a  part-lime 
English  instructor. 
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Dean  Sullivan 

Welcomes  Students 


by  Richard  J.  Sullivan 

You  are  embarking  on  a  veiy  special  journey,  striving  to 
become  the  unique  and  fulfilled  individual  you  were  created  to 
be.  We  commit  ourselves  to  provide  you  with  services,  support 
and  caring,  but  you  must  take  the  initiative  in  pursuit  of  your  own 
goals. 

You  must  pledge  to  yourself  now  to  make  the  commitment 
toward  becoming  the  best  human  being  you  possibly  can  within 
the  limits  of  your  own  capacities.  Asidplease  do  not  underesti- 
mateorundersellthose  capacities.  Inyour  quest,  takeadvantage 
of  our  resources  as  you  grow  and  learn.  Get  lo  know  each  other 
and  all  of  us.  The  sum  total  of  the  demographics  of  all  of  us  make 
for  a  fascinating  chemistry,  creating  boundless  energy  which, 
when  channeled  properly,  results  in  the  realization  of  dreams 
and  aspirations. 

The  curriculum  and  co-curriculum  provide  avenues  for  inter- 
action and  sharing  among  all  of  us.  Get  involved  with  the  life  of 
the  College,  which  transcends  the  classroom,  whether  it  is  with, 
goverance,  student  activities,  athletics,  the  Academic  Develop- 
ment Center,  or  a  field  trip.  If  you  discover  roadblocks  in  your 
path  as  you  strive  to  succeed,  seek  the  services  of  your  advisor 
or  our  counselors,  and  they  will  help  you  to  overcome  any  of 
these  temporary  adversities. 

The  student  is  the  focus  of  this  Community  College  and  all  of 
the  people  here  constitute  a  wealth  of  resources.  Know  them, 
learn  from  them,  share  with  them,  as  they  will  with  you.  Know 
yourself,  love  yourself,  be  proud  of  yourself,  and  fight  to  reach 
your  star,  regardless  of  any  odds  you  may  perceive.  Never  give 
up  on  yourself,  and  never  give  up  on  your  education.  Nurture 
them  properly;  together  they  are  an  unbeatable  team.  Strive  to 
be  a  sensitive  human  being  with  a  social  conscience  and  social 
consciousness.  Develop  the  skills  and  the  drive  to  make  special 
contributions  to  a  career  and  a  way  of  live.  Our  nation  and  our 
world  need  outstanding  human  beings.  Be  one  of  them! 

Godspeed  and  good  luck! 

Richard  J.  Sullivan  is  Dean  of  Student  Services 


Chloroflourocarbons: 

A  Hazard  to  the  Environment 


by  Christopher  Ult 

Recent  public  awareness  of  the  effects  of  cloroflourocarbons 
has  spawned  a  growing  amount  of  concern  here  at  Cape  Cod 
Community  College. 

Products  that  employ  chloroflourocarbons,  orCFC's,  in  their 
creation,  are  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  the  earth's 
ozone. 

Brenda  Boleyn,  chairperson  of  the  college  science  department 
is  concerned  that  since  so  many  chloroflourocarbons  have 
already  been  released  into  the  stratosphere,  we  may  have 
already  set  up  a  long  term  problem  with  the  destruction  of 
ozone.  Boleyn  said,  "we  are  in  effea  dismantling  ozone  mole- 
cules faster  than  they  can  be  replaced." 

Among  the  chorus  of  voices  heard  concerning  the  problem 
with  CFC's  was  that  of  President  Day,  President  Day  believes 
that  a  large  part  of  the  problem  with  CFC's  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
publicawareness.  He  commented  that  in  order  for  somethingto 
be  done  about  CFC's  there  must  be  more  pubUc  education  on 
the  subject. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  cafeteria  is  using  products 
which  promote  the  use  of  CFC's  such  as  styrofoam  cups,  has 
become  an  issue  on  campus. 

The  Dean  of  Administration,  Vernon  Bueke,  said  that  there 
is  a  section  on  the  use  of  environmentally  safe  produas  in  the 
cafeteria's  contract.  Only  products  that  could  be  deemed  as 
environmentally  safe  could  be  used.  Dean  Bueke  expressed  his 
belief  that  styrofoam  cups  made  without  the  use  of  CFC's  might 
in  fact  be  currently  in  use. 


Ian  Atherton  of  the  ServiceMarket  Corporation,  the  company 
that  has  recently  taken  over  the  management  of  the  cafeteria, 
confirmed  that  products  manufaaured  with  CFC's  are  not  in 
use.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  company  that  he  purchases 
from,  the  Perkins  Paper  Company,  has  a  whole  line  of  products 
which  are  made  with  the  safety  of  the  environment  in  mind. 

Boleyn  explained  that  the  reason  for  the  concern  with  the  use 
of  chloroflourocarbons  or  CFC's,  is  thai  when  a  molecule  of 
CFC  reaches  the  stratosphere,  the  chlorine  atom  attacks  ozone 
and  creates  a  multiplying  effect.  So  actually  one  molecule  of 
CFC  can  destroy  millions  of  ozone  molecules. 

The  use  of  chloroflourocarbons  in  making  plastic  foam  is  a 
major  contributor  to  the  problem  that  CFC's  are  believed  to 
create.  CFC's  in  the  creation  of  blown  plastics  such  as  styrofoam 
just  about  equal  the  use  of  CFC's  in  refrigeration-currently  the 
largest  field  in  which  CFC's  are  used. 

According  to  Boleyn,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  the  prob- 
lem of  CFC's  during  its  creation,  styrofoam  has  other  draw- 
backs. "Styrofoam  takes  up  enourmous  volumes  of  space  in  the 
landfills,  and  it  does  not  degrade  very  well,"  said  Boleyn.  She 
then  went  on  to  explain,  that  volumes  and  volumes  of  styrofoam 
are  dumped  into  the  ocean.  Tragically,  the  styrofoam  then 
breaks  down  into  small  particles  which  clogs  up  the  digestive 
^stems  of  marine  organisms. 

CCCC  has  taken  steps  similar  to  those  that  Boleyn  suggests, 
such  as,  making  substitutions  of  products  that  may  be  consid- 
ered environmentally  hazardous.  Boleyn  hopes  that  one  day 
CCCC  will  be  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  protea  our 
environment. 


Professor  Reveals  History  of  College  Seal 


Editors  note:  The  college  seal 
that  appears  on  just  about  eve/y 
official  document  at  the  college 
has  a  long  and  interesting  hiS' 
lory.  Thanks  to  Humanities 
Professor  Delores  Bird  that  his- 
tory has  now  come  to  light. 

In  late  Oaober  or  early  No- 
vember, The  Early  Days  of  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  by  De- 
lores  Bird  will  be  available. 
Among  the  contents  of  this  220 
page,  hard-bound  book  is  a 
history  of  the  college  seal.  What 
is  not  in  the  book  is  a  discussion 
of  the  options  for  a  seal  that 
were  discarded  in  favor  of  the 
seal  that  every  student  at  CCCC 
is  familiar  with  from  as  early  as 
orientation  when  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  one  as  a  parking  de- 
cal. 

The  college  seal  was  designed 
by  Brooks  Kelly,  who  was  rec- 
onmiended  to  Dr.  Bartlett,  the 
college's  director,  by  Pau 
Doiron,  the  custodian.  Kelly,  a 
1953  Barnstable  High  School 
graduate,  had  a  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  from  Carnegie  Tech  and 
had  studied  a  little  in  Paris.  He 
had  drawn  a  weekly  sports  car- 
toon feature  for  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard  Times  and  had  also 
been  an  illustrator  with  the  U.S. 
Army  SHAPE  Headquarters. 
He  was  an  exhibiting  member 
of  both  the  Cape  Cod  and  Provin- 
cetovm  Art  Associations  At  the 
time  of  his  work  for  the  college, 
he  was  a  production  manager 
with  Dickie-Raymond  Inc., 
Boston,  and  was  married  with 
two  children.  He  was  not  paid 
for  his  work  of  designing  the 
coUege  seal. 

Dr.  Bartlett  and  Kelly  were  in 


correspondence  concerning  the 
college  seal  in  early  1961.  One 
sketch  made  by  Kelly  featured  a 
map  of  theCape  with  an  Indian, 
bow  and  arrows,  superimposed 
on  a  shield.  The  name  of  the 
ncv  college  circled  the  draw- 
ing. Green  and  white  were  the 
suggested  colors.  Another  draw- 
ing bore  the  impression  of  the 
college  building,  which  is  now 
the  Town  Hall.  The  building 
had  a  flame  emblazoned  on  it, 
and  the  name  for  the  school  and 
a  map  of  the  Cape  remained  as 
part  of  that  particular  concept. 

i 


Professor  Delores  Bird 


Kelly  wrote  below  the  illustra- 
tion that  a  cod  fish  could  be 
used  instead  of  the  building. 
None  of  these  suggestions  found 
favor  with  Bartlett. 

Perhaps  stimulated  by  Dr. 
Bartlett* s  idea  for  a  motto,  Kelfy 
created  the  lantern  with  flame 
which  became  the  official  seal 
for  CCCC.  In  a  letter  dated 
March  2,  1961,  Bartlett  wrote 
Kelly  that  the  motto  would  be 
"Light,  Liberty,  and  Learning." 


In  a  "Director's  Welcome"  that 
appeared  in  some  of  the  early 
handbooks,  Bartlett  explained 
the  source  and  meaning  of  the 
motto  for  the  college  seal. 

"Standing  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament  88  years  ago  Ben- 
jamin DisraeU  said,  'A  univer- 
sity should  be  a  place  of  light,  of 
liberty  and  of  learning.'  From 
these  words  we  derive  the  motto 
of  CCCC. 

"The  word  light  suggests  the 
beacon  which  dominates  the 
college  seal  and  has  long  played 
such  an  honorable  role  in  Cape 
Cod  history.  It  also  suggests  the 
enlightenment  that  should  ac- 
company college  experience. 
During  your  career  here  you 
will  discover  many  new  ideas, 
and  you  will  see  many  old  ideas 
in  a  new  light,  but  the  courses 
that  you  take  and  the  associa- 
tions that  you  make  will  accom- 
plish their  purposes  only  so  far 
as  they  illuminate  the  abundant 
possiblilites  which  life  offers  you. 

"The  word  liberty  suggests, 
first  of  all,  the  ingrained  free- 
dom of  those  who  live  by  the 
sea.  It  suggests  a  quality  which 
should  pervade  the  atmosphere 
of  any  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Here  at  CCCC  it  suggests 
not  only  our  concern  with  free 
inquiry  but  also  our  concern 
that  each  of  you  reach  the  full- 
est development  possible  ac- 
cording to  your  own  individual 
talents  and  aspirations.  Learn- 
ing is  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge or  skill.  It  suggests  the 
books  that  you  must  master  to 
be  successful  at  the  college  and 
also  the  practical  skills  which 
many  of  you  must  learn  here  if 
you  are  to  bring  the  full  power 


of  your  education  to  bear  on 
your  chosen  career." 

Brooks  Kelly  says  of  the  col- 
lege seal: 

"I've  tried  to  fuse  the  area's 
maritime  heritage  with  the  tra- 
ditional 'kncrwledge  is  li^.'...the 
seal  should  have  an  open  feel- 
ing, reflectingboth  the  limitless 
scope  of  education  and  the 
boundless,  ever-shifting  sea.  The 
college  should  become  as  much 
of  a  beacon  to  the  Cape  Cod 
people  as  the  lighthouses  have 
lo  the  seafaring.  I  like  to  think 
the  arrangement  of  'CCCC 
forces  the  viewer's  eyes  into  a 
movement  not  unlike  that  of 
the  shifting  sea." 


An  early  sketch  showing  a 
map  of  die  Cape  and  the 
State  seal. 


The  current  college  seal 
which  appears  on  most 
college  documents. 
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A  sketch  showing  the  old 
college  building-now  the 
Barnstable  Town  Hall. 
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/Opinion 


In  Our  View 


Human  beings  will  make  mistakes.  This  is  a  natural  part  of  the 
trials  and  beauty  of  being  human.  It  is  an  unavoidable  par:  of  the 
maturation  process  of  the  species. 

However,  some  errors  of  judgment  can  quite  literaify  kill  not 
only  ourselves,  but  others  as  well. 

There  have  been  two  recent  developments  in  the  battle  on 
AIDS  that  are  both  frightening  and  heartening  respectively. 

The  first,  and  quite  frightening  new  development  has  been  the 
recent  data  indicating  that  the  fastest  growing  age  group  of  new 
AIDS  cases  have  been  those  between  20  and  30  years  of  age. 
Given  the  long  term  incubation  tendancies  of  this  disease,  this 
means  that  these  new  victims  contracied  AIDS  while  in  their 
teenage  years.  This  is  a  time,  for  some,  of  busy  sexual  activity, 
and  little  sexual  responsibihty,  which  creates  fears  of  how  many 
potential  new  sufferers  may  turn  up. 

The  second,  and  somewhat  heartening  development  has  been 
the  new  research  showing  the  drug  AZT  to  have  some  effec- 
tivness  in  curbing  the  virus  if  administered  early  on  in  the 
disease's  progress. 

The  MainSheet  feels  that  in  the  light  of  these  recent  develop- 
ments, we  need  to  encourage  our  readers  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  to  have  themselves  tested. 

The  tests  are  simple,  painless,  and  inexpensive;  while  the 
alternative  can  be  complicated,  tortorous,  and  fatally  costly. 

According  to  recent  data  compiled  from  college  health  de- 
partments across  the  nation,  1  out  of  every  500  college  students 
has  AIDS.  We  can  translate  this  to  say  that  at  least  4  students  in 
the  day  school  here  alone  most  likely  have  the  disease. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  they  might  not  know  they  have  it;  the 
danger  is  that  you  might  not  know  they  have  it. 

We  recommend  testing  quite  simply  because  the  error  of 
unknowingly  transmitting  AIDS,  or  the  missed  opportunity  to 
offer  it  some  sort  of  treatment,  is  one  of  those  human  mistakes 
that  is  pretty  hard  to  live  with  -  both  for  you,  and  your  lover. 
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Cape  residents  at  State  House  rally. 


by  Mary  MaCaffrey 


Landbank:  An  Editor's  Opinion 


by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

It  is  uncertain  which  represents  the  largest  group  among 
students  here  at  this  college;  those  who  will  never  be  able  to 
afford  a  house  on  Cape  Cod,  or  those  who  won't  wish  to  live  here 
given  the  changes  they've  seen  during  their  brief  lifetimes. 

Over  the  last  thirty  years  Cape  residents  have  seen  the  woods 
their  children  played  in  bulldozed,  the  fields  they  hiked  through 
blacktopped,  and  the  shellfish  beds  they  went  clamming  in 
ruined  by  raw  sewerage  contamination  from  overbuilding  near 
the  water. 

Just  when  many  had  all  but  given  up  hope  for  the  future  of 
Cape  Cod,  a  local  effort  was  started  to  take  futher  steps  in 
preserving  some  small  bit  of  the  Cape's  dignity  and  natural 
beauty. 

The  Land-Bank  bill  proposed  that  we  take  a  small  percentage 
of  the  huge  profits  reaped  (or  is  that  raped?)  from  the  continu- 
ing development  and  turnover  of  Cape  properties. 

This  real  estate  sales  tax  was  to  be  collected  and  managed 
locally  for  the  sole  purpose  of  open-space  acquisition.  The 
acquisition  movement,  which  has  seen  widespread  local  sup- 
port, has  been  all  but  killed  off  by  the  new  round  of  state 
generated  local  budget  problems,  making  this  bill  and  this  tax 
more  essential  now  than  ever  before. 

However,  reality  being  what  it  is,  this  valiant  dream  was 
steamrolled  this  week  by  the  defeat  of  the  bill  on  Beacon  Hill 
Monday  night.  


The  reaUty  is  that  those  who  make  these  huge  profits,  the  real 
estate  and  development  interests,  spent  enough  money  and 
called  in  enough  favors  to  sway  a  large  number  of  legislators  that 
this  bill  wouldn't  even  effect. 

Despite  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  Cape  residents  who 
rallied  at  Beacon  Hill  Tuesday,  and  a  stronglevel  of  support  here 
on  Cape,  the  voters  interests  were  ignored,  while  the  whims  of 
a  powerful  lobby  were  catered  to. 

Preliminaiy  political  noises  from  local  reps  indicate  that  the 
real  estate  lobby  used  not  just  money,  but  also  the  powerful  club 
of  anti-tax  sentiment  that  is  currently  running  through  this  state 
like  some  form  of  mass-pyschosis. 

For  those  of  you  who  havn't  caught  on  yet,  you  have  just 
witnessed  another  dream  of  saving  Cape  Cod  being  extin- 
guished by  those  same  people  who  have  made  such  preservation 
efforts  nessescary. 

For  as  sure  as  there  are  bulldozers  and  realtors  on  Cape  Cod, 
they  will  continue  to  build,  sell,  profit,  drive  up  prices,  pollute, 
and  destroy  the  natural  beauty  of  this  fragile  peninsula. 

To  put  it  in  simpler,  albeit  more  vulgar  terms,  the  pimps  who 
have  prostituted  Cape  Cod  for  the  past  thirty  years  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  she  can  either  no  longer  earn  them  a  dollar,  or  she 
simply  collapses  from  too  much  abuse. 


Aside  from  organizational  and  study  skills,  creative  parking  skills  are  required. 


Bush's  Drug  Deal  Goes  Sour 


by  Brian  Sauro 

President  Bush  made  a  dramatic  point  in  his  September  5  drug 
policy  speech  when  he  waved  a  bag  of  crack  cocaine  before 
cameras,  explaining  that  it  was  seized  in  Lafayette  Park,  right 
across  the  street  from  the  WhiteHouse.  As  away  of  showing  that 
if  crack  is  sold  there,  it  must  be  available  everywhere,  it  was 
certainly  effective.  The  only  problem  was  that  it  wasn't  true. 

Crack  and  other  drug  sales  are  aaually  not  a  problem  so  close 
to  the  White  House.  Lafayette  Park  is  well  patrolled  by  uni- 
formed police  and  Secret  Service  agents.  In  fact,  a  drug  dealer 
under  investigation  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
had  to  be  lured  to  the  park  at  the  specific  request  of  the  White 
House. 

Unfortunately,  crack  is  all  too  readily  available  today,  even  in 
our  nation's  capital.  Bush  did  not  have  to  resori  to  fraud  to  show 
this.  He  could  have  legitimately  made  the  point,  but  instead 
resorted  to  the  type  of  Reaganesque  maneuver  typical  of  his 
1988  presidential  campaign. 


It  may  prove  to  be  a  costly  ploy.  That  this  was  done  harms  the 
President's  credibility  and  only  distraas  from  the  reality  of  the 
drug  problem.  In  addition,  the  dealer  involved  has  still  not  been 
arrested  and  can  not  be  expected  to  lead  to  higher-ups  now  that 
the  President's  speech  has  revealed  that  he  was  dealing  with  the 
DEA. 

We  can  only  hope  that  Bush  learned  a  lesson  and  this  episode 
doesn't  mark  a  return  to  the  form  he  learned  in  his  eight  years 
under  Ronald  Reagan.  In  the  short  run,  it  turned  out  that  Bush 
bought  one  very  expensive  bag  of  crack. 
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Financial  Aid:  The  Widening  Gap 


by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  Jirst  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
increasing  cost  of  higher  education. 

Just  one  year  ago,  about  this  time,  CCCC  President  Phillip 
Day  was  warning  students  that  the  drastic  state  budget  cuts  and 
spiraling  education  costs  would  result  in  a  lossof  the  accessibility 
the  community  college  system  has  prided  itself  on. 

The  first  dramatic  signs  of  this  were  the  statewide  enrollment 
limits  that  state  colleges  and  universities  were  forced  to  impose. 
According  to  various  media  sources,  this  September  saw  over 
9000  eligible  students  turned  away  from  Mass  stale  schools. 
Just  this  week  a  second  sign  of  our  financial  times  was  revealed 
by  the  CCCC  Registrar's  office. 

According  to  Registrar  Ernie  Cole  there  were  a  significant 
number  of  preregistered  students  who  didn't  show  up  for  school. 

"We  had  250  students  who  did  everything  but  pay  their  bill." 
Cole  said,  "and  of  those  only  a  few  showed  up." 

Cole  went  on  to  say,  "While  we  don't  know  for  certain  why 
they're  not  here,  we  can  assume  it  was  probably  that  they  didn't 
have  the  money." 

In  addition  to  Registrar  Cole,  President  Day  and  others  have 
already  expressed  their  concern  that  these  "missing  students" 
are  a  direct  result  of  increased  financial  demands  on  college 
students. 

This  problem  has  been  further  compounded  by  a  deficit 
situation  created  by  lagging  financial  aid  resources. 

Rick  Nastri,  CCCC  Financial  Aid  Director,  reports  that,  "as 
tuition  and  fees  have  soared,  aid  resources  have  fallen  behind." 
Nastri  added,  "Over  the  last  few  years  financial  aid  resources 
have  remained  fairly  constant,  while  the  costs  have  skyrock- 
eted." 

When  one  taUies  in  the  cost  of  this  year's  state-mandated 
insurance,  the  tuition  and  fees  totals  for  CCCC  have  jumped 
from  S465  to  S839  in  just  two  years.  Add  to  this  a  textbook  bill 
of  around  S200  and  the  ballpark  figure  for  a  single  semester  is 
suddenly  over  S1,000. 

This  figure  may  seem  small  in  today's  economy,  but  Nastri 
said,  "While  many  suppose  that  Cape  Cod  is  an  affluent  area, 
many  of  the  students  who  apply  here  have  tremendous  need." 
Nastri  emphasized  this  point  by  pointing  out,  "While  the 
college  awarded  1 ,3  million  for  this  semester,  the  actual  amount 
of  total  need  represented  over  3  milhon." 

Nastri  further  added  that  while  over  40%  of  this  College's 
daytime  students  receive  aid,  nearly  50%  apply  and  this  addi- 
tional 10%  isn't  figured  into  the  total  need  figures. 


One  of  the  areas  financial  aid  recipients  have  been  hardest  hit, 
Nastri  said,  was  in  increasing  textbook  costs. 

"While  we  award  maximum  textbook  vouchers  of  S150,"  he 
said,  "We've  seen  many  students  come  to  us  with  book  bills  of 
over  $250,  and  this  has  often  been  for  four  course  loads." 

Nastri  explained  that  financial  aid  has  always  been  a  game  of 
"catch-up  ball,"  since  financial  aid  budgets  are  submitted  almost 
11  months  before  the  semester  begins.  Many  of  the  deficits  and 
shortfalls  have  occured  due  to  increases  taking  place  after  the 
budgets  have  been  submitted. 

"However,"  Nastri  pointed  out,  "in  one  case,  the  emergency 
fee  increase,  we  were  able  to  get  Washington  to  increase  the  Pell 
Grant  allotments  in  mid-year." 

Nastri  went  on  to  express  a  concern  for  the  recent  :rend,  at  the 
national  level,  to  shift  financial  aid  resources  over  to  student 
loan  programs.  "We're  creating  an  even  more  tremendous 
debtor  society  with  our  students,"  Nastri  commented. 

The  bottom  hne,  Nastri  conceded,  was  that  as  the  inefficien- 
cies increased,  more  and  more  students  may  be  faced  with  the 
economic  inabiUty  to  pursue  any  form  of  higher  education. 

Because  of  this  problem,  to  paraphrase  President  Day,  public 
higher  education  may  never  again  be  as  public  as  it  once  was. 
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Senate  Puts  Condom 
Issue  to  Ballot 

by  Maura  Keyes 

The  Student  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  having  a  referendum 
question  placed  on  the  October  election  ballot.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  semester,  Wednesday  September  13,  the  major 
issue  discussed  was  whether  there  should  be  condom  machines 
installed  in  the  restrooms  on  the  CCCC  campus. 

David  Wrightson,  Student  Senate  President,  said  the  question 
willread,"Doyou  think  there  should  be  condom  machinesin  the 
campus  restrooms?" 

DeaUng  with  other  matters,  the  Student  Senate  elections  will 
be  held  on  October  2  and  3.  The  positions  available  are  as 
follows:  ten  freshmen,  six  sophomore,  vice  president  and  stu- 
dent rcpresentitivc  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Any  student 
interested  in  participating  in  thesenate  elections  should  contaa 
David  Wrightson  or  Andy  Robinson  at  the  Student  Senate 
office.  The  deadUnc  tor  election  nomination  papers  is  Septem- 
ber 29. 

Student  Senate  meetings  are  held  in  the  upper  commons, 
C106,  every  Wednesday  at  3:15.  All  meetings  are  open  and 
students  and  faculty  arc  urged  to  attend. 


by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

Following  a  nationwide  search  for  candidates,  the  newly 
created  job  of  Assistant  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  was  recently 
awarded  to  CCCC's  own  Rick  Nastri,  the  current  Director  of 
Financial  Aid. 

The  position  was  created  as  the  result  of  a  departmental 
consolidation  that  took  place  within  the  college's  administration 
this  summer. 

Na.'tri  said  that  he  was  pleased  to  have  been  chosen  over  the 
other  candidates  and  is  looking  forward  to  the  exciting  opportu- 
nities the  new  job  offers. 

Nastri  explained  that  the  position,  which  entails  coordinating 
all  the  part-time  day  and  evening  faculty,  officially  starts  on 
October  2.  However,  he  added,  he  has  already  been  breaking 
ground  with  the  new  job. 

"One  of  the  things  I  want  to  stress,"  Nastri  said,  "is  the 
professional  development  of  our  part-time  staff."  In  this  inter- 
est, he  added,  seminars  and  workshops  for  educators  are  in  the 
works. 

Nastri  also  added  that  he's  already  held  one  orientation 
session  with  the  part-time  faculty  in  order  to  encourage  and 
integrate  those  part-timers,  "who  may  not  have  felt  apart  of  the 
campus  community  before." 

Nastri  also  commented  that  he  was  saddened  by  the  faa  he 
wouldn't  be  working  directly  with  students,  as  he  has  for  his  past 
11  years  at  the  college. 

However,  Nastri  added,  he  is  confident  that  his  replacement, 
Ms.  Ellie  Will,  would  carry  on  the  high  standards  the  CCCC 
financial  aid  department  has  maintained  during  his  tenure.  Ms. 
Will  has  been  working  in  Financial  Aid  at  Upsala  College  in  New 
Jersey,  and  will  be  arriving  at  the  CCCC  campus  around  the 
beginning  of  October. 


The  IMS  Department 

has  that  film  you  missed 

last  week 


Stop  by  and  see  what  we  have  for  you... 


Richard  Nastri,  fieW  Assistant  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


Poet  Michael  Harper  to  Appear  on  Campus 


by  Marcia  Maclnnis 


CCCC  will  host  Michael  S.  Harper,  poet  laureate  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Brown  University  professor,  at  the  Arts  Center  main 
theater  on  September  29  at  3  p.m. 

Harper's  appearance  is  sponsored  by  the  college's  cultural 
affairs  committee  and  Sandscn'pt  magazine.  The  public  is  in- 
vited and  admission  is   free. 

Donald  Heines,humaruties  professor  at  CCCC  said,  "Harper's 
appearance  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  poetry  buffs  in  the 
Cape  area." 

A  51  year-old  native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Harper  began 
writing  poetry  after  he  finished  college.  His  poetry  is  often 
related  to  sodal  issues  and  viewed  by  critics  as,  "vigorous  as  well 
as  brilliant,  with  more  fire,  tense  pulse  and  rich  guts  than  much 
of  today's  poetry." 

Harper  has  taught  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Hayward,  Califomia 
and  Urbana,  Illinois.  Among  his  poetry  publications  are  "Dear 
John,  Dear  Colirane,"  "History  Is  Your  Own  Heart  Beat," 
"History  As  Apple  Tree, "Song:  "I  Want  A  Witness,"  "Debride- 
ment" and  "Nightmare  Begins  Responsibility." 

Highly  praised  by  critics,  Harper's  poetry  has  been  labeled 
"alive  and  immediate  on  the  page...."  Walter  Lowenfels,  of 
Daily  World  writes.  "Michael  Harper  has  mastered  the  craft  of 
using  his  heart  to  chisel  the  language."  And  critic  Kay  Boyle 
asserts,  "His  poems,  through  sheer  human  grace,  draw  me 
directly  into  his  hfe;  he  seizes  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  respond 
anew  to  the  simple  validity  of  his  experiences." 


Sea  Change  Meeting  Scheduled 


The  first  staff  meeting  of  Sea  Change,  CCCC's  literary  maga- 
zine, will  be  on  Thursday,  October  5,  at  12  JO  p.m.  in  N 116.  All 
students  interested  in  working  on  the  publication  are  invited  to 
attend. 

Professor  Patricia  McGraw  is  the  magazine's  literary  advisor 
and  student  Ellen  Bums  will  be  the  editor  for  1990's  issue.  The 
magazine  accepts  writing  and  artwork  from  both  students  and 
staff  members.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  December  8. 

Copies  of  the  1989  issue  are  free  and  available  in  the  bookstore 
or  from  the  English  Department. 
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Poet  Michael  Harper. 


Columbia  Artists  presents 
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Formerly  Balletfore   •  Diana  Byer,  Artistic  Director 
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The  nearly  completed  gallery. 


Higgins  Gallery 

Nears  Completion 

by  Andrew  Ojala 

ThanJis  to  a  $50,000  grant  from  Sentry  Federal  Savings  Bank, 
ttie  CCCC  Arts  Center's  now  has  an  art  gallery.  Sentry  Bank 
donated  the  money  to  construct  the  gallery  as  a  memorial  to  the 
bank's  late  president,  Joseph  W.  Higgins. 

"Everyone  has  recognized  the  need  for  an  art  gallery.  It's  been 
an  ongoing  concern,"  said  Marie  Cannaves,  director  of  the 
gallery.  Cannaves,  a  CCCC  art  history  professor,  originally 
proposed  the  projert  last  fall. 

The  proposal,  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  arts  depart- 
ment and  humaiuties  division,  was  submitted  to  President  Day 
who  sought  to  get  it  funded. 

Cannaves,  who  spent  an  entire  year  visiting  various  college 
and  university  galleries  as  background  for  her  proposal,  is 
delighted  with  the  result.  She  said  the  gallery  will  be  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  works  by  student,  faculty,  and  community  artists. 

"We  want  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge,  exhibiting  the  most 
innovative  work  of  artists  in  the  area,"  said  Cannaves. 

Students  of  CCCC  and  the  community  are  encouraged  to 
volunteer  time  at  the  gallery,  and  should  contact  Marie  Can- 
naves at  362-2131  extension  418  or  410  if  interested. 

Donations  to  help  offset  opperational  costs  may  be  made 
through  the  CCCC  educational  foundation  in  the  name  of  the 
art  gallery. 
The  Higgins  gallery  will  open  formally  on  Sunday,  October  29 
with  a  reception  for  the  pubhc. 
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Cape  Codders  Rally  at  State  House 


Protesters  display  their  banner  in  front  of  the  Stale  House. 


photo  by  Mary  McCaffrey 


by  Amy  Dufault  and  Mary  McCaffeiy 

Nearly  500  concerned  Cape  Cod  citizens,  including  some 
students  and  professors  from  CCCC,  rallied  at  the  Statehouse  in 
Boston  on  Monday,  September  25,  in  support  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Commission  Art  and  Land  Bank  Bill. 

Started  in  1987,  the  Cape  Cod  Commission  Art  stemmed  from 
a  group  of  CCCC  professors  who  wanted  to  teach  students  about 
the  importance  of  preserving  land  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  act,  was  designed  to  manage  the  development  of  highly 
sensitive  areas,  as  well  as  areas  that  have  been  overdeveloped  on 
Cape  Cod.  The  Art  also  gives  each  town  the  authority  to  plan 
and  manage  the  development  of  their  own  boundaries. 
Also  included  with  the  Cape  Cod  Commission  Art  was  a  Land 
Bank  Bill,  which  was  voted  down  for  a  second  time  by  a  House 
vote  of  79-72.  The  bill  was  intended  to  tax  land  sellers,  and  would 
have  saved  the  Cape  an  estimated  $24  million,  according  to 
Susan  Nickerson,  leader  of  theCoaltion  for  Passage  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Commission  Art.  "We  need  these  kinds  of  tools  in  hand  to 
preserve  our  space,"  said  Nickerson.  She  also  urged  that  those 
interested  contart  The  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Cape 
Cod,  P.O.  Box  636,  Orleans,  MA  02653. 

Rallying  began  at  noon  in  the  Statehouse.  Governor 
Dukakis,Cape  and  Islands  representatives,  senators,  and  other 
legislatures  gave  support  for  the  art. 


"It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  sure  the  Cape  remains  an 
environmental 
treasure,"  said  Dukakis. 

Chris  Hodgekins,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Local  Affairs,  who  agrees  with  Dukakis,  said,  "This  land  is  your 
land,  this  land  is  my  land,  but  your  land  is  disappearing." 

Hodgekins,  the  representative  from  Lee,  was  just  one  of  the 
many  off-Cape  residents  who  gathered  to  show  their  support  for 
the  art  and  bill. 

This  support  was  evident  through  signs  reading  "Norwell 
Cares  for  Cape  Cod",  and  "Save  Cape  Cod,"  among  others. 

Brenda  Boleyn,  a  professor  of  science  at  CCCC,  marched  with 
her  banner 

"For  Cape  Cod  it's  Now  or  Never."  Boleyn  believes  that  the  aa 
is  "to  guide  growth  on  Cape  Cod,  not  to  prevent  it." 

Senator  Michael  Barrett  of  Cambridge  also  feels  that  the  art 
is  very  important .  "We  have  to  talk  to  legislators  to  remind  them 
of  their  link  to  Cape  Cod.  It  is  critical  that  we  breath  light  into 
the  heart  of  this  bill." 

Even  with  the  defeat  of  the  Land  Bank  bill,  supporters  believe 
the  day  was  a  success  for  the  Commission  Art. 

Said  one  participant,  "Therewas  a  great  turn  out,  but  the  fight 
has  just  begun.  There  is  a-lot  more  hard  work  ahead." 


Pro-Choicers  Stage  Hyanhis  Rally 


New  Stats  on  Aids  vs. 
Public  Attitudes 

by  Ellen  Bums 

At  least  four  CCCC  day  students  may  be  carrying  the  AIDS 
virus,  according  to  the  results  of  a  recent  study  by  the  American 
College  Health  Association.  ACHA  tested  blood  samples  from 
nearly  17,000  college  students  nationwide  and  found  that  one 
out  of  every  500  tested  positive. 

The  results  have  spurred  concern  from  students  and  college 
faculty  members  that  education  and  health  services  need  to 
match  these  statistics.  On-campus  testing,  condom  dispensa- 
tion, and  educational  programs  are  a  few  of  the  services  which 
could  be  easily  implemented  or  increased.  But  because  of  the 
delicate  nature  of  the  issue,  such  programs  may  be  slow  in 
coming. 

Here  at  CCCC,  the  Student  Senate  is  talking  of  allowing  a 
vending  machine  company  to  install  condom  machines  in  the 
lavoratories.  Student  Senate  Secretary  Tina  Corrado  said  she 
believes  the  machines  may  appear  on  campus  before  the  end  of 
next  semester.  Corrado  is  confident  that  "students  today  are 
more  conscious  about  (AIDS)  and  they're  a  little  more  choosy 
about  who  they  go  around. sleeping  with,"  but  added  that 
condom  machines  are  "a  really  good  idea." 

Dirertor  of  Student  Artivities,  Andy  Robinson,  thinks  con- 
dom machines  are  "probably  a  good  idea.. .the  greater  the 
availability,  the  better,"  but  said  not  everyone  on  campus  would 
agree  with  him.  Robinson  indicated  that  discrerion  will  have  to 
be  used  in  deciding  whether  or  not  CCCC  will  allow  the 
machines  because  "we  don't  want  to  offend  people." 

President  Day  said  he  has  "no  difficulty"  with  the  idea. 

Student  Artivities  has  an  AIDS  awareness  committee  which 
sponsors  on-campus  programs  in  the  Main  Theater.  Robinson 
said  he  knows  a  student  who  is  interested  in  forming  an  AIDS 
support  group.  Pamphlets  are  distributed  by  Health  Services. 
And  President  Day  said  that  posters  on  AIDS  awareness  should 
appear  on  campus  soon. 

But  the  questions  of  on-campus  testing  and  condom  distribu- 
tion still  remain. 

Esther  Landry,  Director  of  Health  Services,  said  "Because 
AIDS  is  sexually  related,  there  is  a  question  about  iIk  appropri- 
ateness of  providing  and  recommending  condoms." 

The  CCCC  Health  Services  office  has  provided  free  condoms 
in  the  past  but  is  currently  out  of  them.  The  practice  of  leaving 
them  out  in  the  open  is  not  looked  upon  favorably  by  some,  and 
Landry  has  had  experiences  with  those  whose  values  go  against 
the  idea  of  condom  dispensation. 

The  Health  Services  office  of  Clark  University  would  not 
disclose  any  information  of  its  policies  on  condom  distribution 
nor  would  SMU's  Health  Services  return  phone  calls  in  response 
to  the  question. 

As  far  as  AIDS  testing  on  campuses  is  concerned,  the  issue  of 
confidentiality  makes  this  service  nearly  impossible.  Because 
medical  records  are  subpoenable,  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  student  to  have  a  positive  AIDS  test  recorded  in  school 
records.  The  student's  chances  of  obtaining  medical  insurance 
and  Hnding  jobs  can  be  ruined  by  such  documentation. 

"Someone  who  finds  out  he  or  she  ^as  AIDS  has  enough  to 
worry  about,"  said  Landry.  "They  have  a  premature  death 
awaiting  them,"  she  added  emphasizing  that  AIDS  virtims 
should  be  treated  with  sympathy  instead  of  judgement. 

Health  Services  provides  information  on  AIDS,  which  is 
regularly  updated.  Landry  said  the  information  changes  weekly 
and  she  is  eager  to  show  students  her  overstuffed  file  folders  of 
booklets  and  pamphlets.  A  student  seeking  an  AIDS  test  at 
Health  Services  will  be  provided  with  a  hotline  number  to  call. 
Both  the  hotline  service  and  Health  Services  are  committed  to 
proterting  the  identity  of  the  student. 


Pro-choice  advocates  hold  their  siffis  on  the  ViUiage  Green,  in  Hyannis.     photo  by  Ellen  Bums 


by  Ellen  Bums 

About  200  people  gathered  on  the  Village  Green  in  Hyannis, 
on  September  16,  in  an  effort  to  counterart  the  recent  sit-in  by 
Operation  Rescue  at  WomenCare,  the  only  clinic  that  performs 
legal  abortions  on  the  Cape. 

Sponsored  by  a  number  of  organizations,  including  Mass 
Choice,  NOW,  and  Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  rally  was  peaceful,  and  if  abortion  opponents  were 
present,  they  were  not  vocal.  The  program  consisted  of  folksin- 
gers  and  speakers.  Those  who  spoke  included  artivists,  femi- 
nists, dortors,  and  religious  representatives  who  shared  the 
belief  that  abortion  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  women,  not  by 
government  or  religious  seas. 

Dorothy  Burrill,  dirertor  of  CCCC's  Women's  Resource 
Center,  told  the  si;^-bearing  crowd  "Whether  to  have  children, 
when  to  have  children,  and  with  whom  to  have  children  are 
individual,  personal  decisions.  They  must  not  and  will  not  be 
legislated,  nationalized,  or  criminalized."  Burrill  spoke  of  the 
national  movement  to  illegalize  abortion  as  "compulsory  preg- 
nancy," adding,  "Our  bodies  are  our  business." 


Orleans  gynecologist  Robert  J.  McNutt  took  a  political  stand- 
point, criticizing  U.S.  Senator  Jesse  Hehns  for  attaching  stipu- 
lations to  contraceptive  aid  for  third  world  countries.  The 
stipulations  do  not  allow  people  to  "so  much  of  think  about 
doing  abonions,"  said  McNutt,  who  called  the  situation  "ab- 
surd." 
McNutt  also  faulted  Hebns  for  opposing  "the  right  to  safe  and 
legal  abortion"  while  supporting  smoking  on  airplanes  "because 
smoking  is  a  legal  right." 

Family  physician  Wendy  Bone,  who  calls  birth  control  hw 
speciality,  emphasized  that  although  more  contraceptive  meth- 
ods are  available  today  then  ever  before,  no  method,  barring 
abstinence,  is  completely  efTertive.  Bone  asserted  that  "as  long 
as  birth  control  methods  fail,  as  long  as  people  are  raped,  as  long 
as  people  are  incesied,  as  long  as  people  are  human  and  make 
mistakes,  we  need  to  have  the  choice  of  abortion  available." 
Falmouth  Hospital  emergency  room  physician  Michael  Palmer 
spoke  of  his  experiences  beTore  Roe  vs.  Wade,  and  of  his 
concern  that  women  might  be  again  subjerted  to  the  demands 
of  illegal  abortionists.  He  recalled  "the  pain  and  the  fear  of 
women  who  were  maimed,  women  who  were  robbed  and 


humiliated  and  even  raped  by  some  of  the  most  incredible 
chariatans  and  butchers  and  thieves  that  you  could  imagine." 
His  reason  for  attending  the  rally  was  "to  protest  that  possiblity 
that  a  28 year-old  used  car  salesman  and  hiszealot  followers  can 
succeed  in  influencing  the  lawmakers  of  this  country,"  referring 
to  Randall  Terry,  the  outspoken  leader  of  Operation  Rescue. 
Religious  viewpoints  on  pro-choice  were  presented  by  Jackie 
Magazu,  state  coordinator  for  the  Religious  Coalition  on  Abor- 
tion Rights.  Saying  that  the  members  of  RCAR  don't  ahvays 
agree  on  the  issue  of  abortion,  Magazu  asserted,  "What  we  are 
in  agreement  on  \s  that  each  of  our  fait h  groups  can  teach  to  their 
own  members.. .but  no  religion  can  or  should  make  their  theol- 
ogy into  law  which  others  must  follow."  Magazu  called  an 
attempt  to  induce  anti-abortion  laws  a  violation  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  And  Rev.  Jim  Robinson,  from  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Brewster,  told  the  CTOwd  "Pro-choice  is  pro-life." 
The  two  hour  rally  included  tables  of  hterature,  bumperstick- 

,  ers,  pins,  and  i-shirts.  Also  introduced  was  the  "Ple<%e  a 
Protester  Fund,"  through  which  money  will  be  raised  ro  help 
low-income  women  pay  for  abortions.  Whenever  an  anti-abor- 
tion protest  is  staged,  the  fund  will  collert  previously  pledged 

money  from  pro-choice  advocates. 
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Sports 


New  Weight-Training  Center  in  the  Works 


Paul  Anderson  tries  out  the  equipment  m  the  new  Life  Fiinesss  Center.  A  grand  opening  is  planned  for  mid-October, 
when  the  last  of  the  equipment  amves. 


By  Simon  Mooney 

Throughout  the  past  year,  campus  construction  has  been  both 
visible  and  audible  from  almost  every  location.  The  location 
probably  least  affected  would  be  the  Physical  Education  build- 
ing, since  it  is  separated  from  the  heart  of  the  campus,  right? 
Wrong.  Not  to  be  outdone,  in  the  middle  of  July,  the  Physical 
Education  building  also  joined  the  const ructathon  when  its 
weight  room  went  under  renovation. 

The  wall  separating  the  friendly  confines  of  Gym  room  B  and 
the  previous  weight  room  has  been  removed  to  provide  space 
for  nautilus  machines  and  other  forms  of  exercise  equipment. 
The  new  machines  are  just  a  couple  of  additions,  among  the 
many,  in  this  impressive,  state-of-the-art  facility.  The  center  is 
still  under  construction,  but  is  due  to  open  its  doors  soon,  either 
by  early  or  mid-October. 

Stephen  Wing,  a  professional  physiologist,  has  been  hired  to 
run  the  center  and  believes  the  improved  equipment  is  only 
part  of  the  reason  the  facilities  will  be  beneficial  to  the  school. 


TMs  will  be  an  educationally 
based  center.  * 

Steven  Wing 
Director  of  Wellness  Programs 

"This  will  be  an  educationally  based  center.  Before  going  into 
the  center  and  beginning  a  training  program,  the  student  or 


faculty  member  will  have  to  go  through  a  physical  fitness 
assessment  process,"  Wing  said. 

The  assessment  process  includes  a  cardiovascular  endurance 
test,  a  strength  test,  a  flexibility  test,  a  muscular  endurance  test, 
a  body  composition  test,  and  a  lung  capacity  test. 

Wing  has  "designed  specific  programs 
for  the  rowing  baseball^  and  basket- 
ball teams." 

"The  assessment  will  be  a  foundation  to  begin  a  program 
with.  U  will  also  allow  us  to  screen  people  who  may  have 
problems  with  their  physical  fitness,"  Wing  explained. 

T)\e  presence  of  Wing,  who  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
Exercise  Science  from  Bridgewater  State  College  and  his 
masters  in  Exercise  Physiology  from  Northeastern  University, 
should  also  prove  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  college, 
especially  those  students  playing  in  a  sport. 

"I  have  designed  specific  programs  for  the  rowing  team,  the 
men's  and  women's  basketball  teams,  and  for  the  baseball 
team,"  Wing  stated. 

In  addition,  Wing  encourages  any  students  attempting  to  earn 
a  degree  in  physical  education  to  apply Jor  a  work/.study 
program  at  the  center.  He  hopes  aspiring  physical  education 
majors  can  help  him  achieve  his  goal  for  the  center. 

Wing  is  "concerned  with  offering  the  best  possible  educa- 
tional fitness  program  to  the  students  and  f.iculty." 


Baseball,  Women's  Hoop  Coaches  Appointed 


By  Simon  Mooney 

Mike  Bigusiak,  a  resident  of  Hyannis,  and  Lori  Bess-McCombs, 
a  Sandwich  native,  have  been  named  head  baseball  coach  and 
head  women's  basketball  coach,  respectively. 

Bigusiak,  who  pitched  for  12  years  in  the  Los  Angeles  Dodg- 
ers farm  system,  was  pitching  coach  at  Broward  Community 
College,  and  served  as  CCCC  pitching  coach  last  year.  Bigusiak 
will  replace  Bob  Allietta.  who  resigned  after  last  spring's  9-8 
season  to  devote  more  time  to  his  insurance  business.  Allietta 
has  a^eed  to  continue  as  an  assistant  to  Bigusiak. 

Bess-McCombs,  who  returns  to  CCCC  after  a  three-year  stint 
here  from  1985-1987,  was  a  standout  basketball  and  field  hockey 

Women's     Tuition -Slashing 

By  Simon  Mooney 

Women's  Head  Basketball  Coach  Lori-Bess  McCombs  has 
announced  a  one-on-  one  basketball  tournament,  for  full  time 
women  students,  on  Saturday,  October  14,  from  9:00  a.m.  to2:00 
p.m.,  at  CCCC's  gymnasium.  Eligible  students  must  sign  up  for 
this  event  by  October  12.  at  Loretia  Santangelo's  office  (Physical 
Education  building— equipment  room). 

"We  already  have  some  good  players  signed  up  and  I  think  the 
tournament  will  give  us  an  indication  of  the  talent  we  possess  for 
the  upcoming  season."  McCombs  explained.  The  first  practice 
is  scheduled  for  October  16,  at  6:30  p.m.,  also  in  the  gym. 

The  trophies,  prizes,  and  gift  certificates,  for  first,  second,  and 
third  places,  will  provide  plenty  of  incentive  for  those  girls 
competing.  In  case  those  awards  do  not  get  the  gals'  adrenalin 


player  at  Westfield  State  College.  She  was  an  organizer  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Amateur  Basketball  League  and  a  former  basketball 
coach  at  Sandwich  High  School. 

Bess-McCombs  expressed  optimism  and  enthusiasm  when 
discussing  her  team's  future. 

"I'm  thrilled  to  be  a  part  of  the  program,"  she  exclaimed.  "We 
are  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  after  not  having  a  team  last 
season,  but  we're  still  looking  forward  to  a  good  season." 

Bess-McCombs  relished  the  opportunity  to  publicly  thank 
some  helpful  colleagues. 

"I  want  to  give  special  thanks  to  Dean  Sullivan,  Loretta 
Santangelo,  Andy  Robinson,  and  Augustine  Dorado  for  putting 
their  time  and  effort  into  the  program." 

Hoop      Tourney      Slated 

flowing,  the  money  that  will  literally  be  on  the  line  should;  all 
participants  are  eligible  for  exceptional  talent  tuition  waivers 
(approximately  1/2  of  tuition  free!).  Head  Coach  Lori  Bess- 
McCombs  will  recommend  two  participants  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Regents,  not  necessarily  the  top  two,  that  she 
believes  are  worthy  of  the  award. 

Dean  of  Student  Services  Richard  Sullivan  elaborated  on  the 
reason  why  this  golden  opportunity  is  presented  to  the  ladies. 

"We  are  trying  to  stimulate  women  to  become  interested  in 
college  athletics,"  he  said. 

Dean  Sullivan  also  added  a  sense  of  financial  concern  for  the 
student-athlete. 

"We  want  it  to  go  to  someone  who  needs  it,"  he  explained. 

This  chance  of  a  lifetime  is  up  for  grabs  on  October  14.  Any 
qualified  full-time  female  students  are  absolutely  encouraged  to 
participate.  They  are  crazy  if  they  don't.  Come  on  down!! 


Sports   Notes 


Synchronized  Swimming  Club  Forming 

Sign-up  is  now  being  held  in  the  Student  Activities  office  in  the 
upper  commons  building  for  a  new  synchronized  swimming 
club.  The  group  will  stage  elaborate  theatrical  productions, 
called  aquacades,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gina  Yo^an- 
des  and  others  experienced  in  the  sport  of  synchronized  swim- 
ming. An  aquacade,  says  Yosgandes,  is  "like  Ice  Capades  in  the 
water." 

Rehearsals  wall  be  held  first  at  CCCC,  and  later  at  the  new 
YMCA  pool  aCToss  from  the  college.  Any  swimmers  are  wel- 
come, but  those  with  W.S.I..  C.P.R..  and  lifesaving  certification 
are  especially  needed.  Non-swimming  participants  are  also 
required  for  the  productions,  which  will  be  held  as  fund-raising 
events. 


Women's  Basketball  Team  Slated 

Women's  basketball  practice  will  begin  October  16  under 
coach  Lori  Bess-McCombs.  The  1989-90  season  is  scheduled  to 
begin  with  a  home  game  against  Mass  Bay  CC  on  November  18. 
Sign-up  is  being  held  in  the  Student  Activities  office. 


Club  to  Replace  Fall  Tennis  Team 

A  tennis  club  for  the  fall  college  tennis  season  is  being  planned 
by  members  of  the  1989  team.  The  proposed  fall  varsity  team  was 
cancelled  by  CCCC  as  a  budget-cutting  measure. The  new  tennis 
club  is  being  organized  by  students  Kevin  Carol!,  Bill  Martin, 
and  Brian  Sauro.  The  club  will  provide  a  schedule  of  matches  or 
tournaments.  Any  interested  players  may  sign-up  in  the  Student 
Activities  office. 


New  YMCA  Now  Open 

The  new  YMCA  across  from  CCCC  opened  earlier  this  month 
for  lap  swimming.  Classes  began  this  week  in  a  variety  of  areas 
including  fitness,  yoga,  aquatics,  and  children's  and  special 
needs  programs.  Babysitting  services  are  provided  weekday 
mornings  while  parents  excercise.  Memberships  are  available  at 
student  and  family  rates  payable  in  monthly  installments.  Reg- 
ister at  the  Y  or  call  362-6500  for  more  information, 
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College  Community  Outraged  by  Latest  Round  of  Cuts 


by  Therese  Branton  Chase 

In  an  altanpt  to  save  the  college 
from  the  effeas  of  the  latest 
budget  cut,  President  Day  has 
sent  a  letter  to.  the  Board  of 
Regents  requesting  that  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  be 
exempted  from  the  full  5% 
reduction. 

In  a  letter  to  Franklyn  Jenifer, 
Chancellor  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  Higher  Education, 
President  Day  has  stated  that 
"The  level  of  cuts  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  college  to  sus- 
tain." 

Day  went  on  to  declare,  "To 
say  that  my  Board  of  Trustees, 
faculty,  staff,  students,  and  I  are 
outraged  about  this  latest  round 
of  cuts  would  be  an  understate- 
ment." 

The  letter,  dated  October  6, 
laid  out  how  the  college  would 
contend  with  5%,  3%.  and  1% 
reductions  in  the  budget.  The 
letter  stated  that,  with  the  5% 
reversion,  the  amount  the  state 
is  now  asking  for,  the  following 
steps  would  have  to  be  taken: 
-The  reduction  of  at  least  6.5 
faculty /administrative  positions. 
—The  reduction  of  54  course 
sections. 


—The  laying  off  of  35-40  part- 
time  faculty. 

-A  further  reduction  of  100 
students. 

-The  elimination  of  all  inter- 
collegiate athletics  (with  the 
exception  of  men  and  women's 
basketball). 

President  Day  went  on  to  list 
other  areas  that  would  also  be 
dramatically  affected,  such  as 
work-study  funds,  instructional 
supplies,  and  serious  curtailment 
of  the  cooperative  education 
program. 

Day  also  cited  increasing  tui- 
tion and  fees,  The  fees,  he  noted, 
had  already  risen  by  105%  in 
the  last  four  years. 

The  5%  cut  represents  a  loss 
of  approximately  $332,000,  since 
70%  of  college  funding  comes 
from  the  state.  If  President  Day's 
appeal  fails,  the  resulting  cuts 
will  dramatically  affect  the  col- 
lege. 

In  response  to  the  budget  cut, 
a  statewide  demonstration  is 
being  planned,  to  be  held  in 
Boston  on  October  17  or  18. 
Student  participation  is  being 
coordinated  through  the  stu- 
dent government  office. 


President  Day  addresses  the  issue  of  educational  cuts  and  their  impact  on  CCCC  at  a  press  conference  in  the  Board  Room. 


Faculty  Speaks  Out  Against  Cuts 
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Brenda  Boleyn,  Science  Dept. 

My  real  con- 
cern is  that  we're  witnessing  the 
dismantling  of  the  community 
college  system  as  we  know  it.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  recover  in  the 
future.  The  students  we  serva 
are  the  least  intrepid  and  most 
in  need  of  the  community  col- 
lege." 


Richard  Nastri,  Assistant  Dean 
of  Academic  AfTdirs 

"This  is  a  heartbreaking  situ- 
ation. We  have  an  ambitious 
and  talented  institution,  and  it 
appears  we  are  witnessing  the 
surgical  dismantUng  of  our 
campus  and  its  services." 


Robert  McDonald,  Arts  Dept. 

"We  should  refuse  to  make 
any  cuts,  and  bring  the  system 
to  court.  This  is  disastrous  to 
the  quality  of  education;  just 
because  the  goverrmient  and 
legislature  has  totally  misman- 
aged finances  doesn't  mean  we 
should  have  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation. The  more  we  cave  in,  the 
more  they  will  continue  to  put 
the  pressure   on  us."   When 


Students  Elect  New  VP,  Trustee,  and  16  Senate  Seats 


by  Suzanne  Michalski 

After  several  weeks  of  vigorous  campaigning,  two  major 
student  positions  were  filled  last  Tuesday,  John  Marceline  was 
elected  Sena  «  Vice-President  and  Mark  Lawrence  won  the 
position  of  Student  Trustee. 

John  Marceline,  a  34  year-old  business  major,  has  graciously 
accepted  his  new  role.  "I'd  like  to  say  thanks  to  all  the  people. 
I'm  looking  forward  to  working  with  all  the  students,  not  just  the 
ones  who  voted  for  me."  The  new  Vice-President  went  on  to 
discuss  his  first  goal,  "We  need  to  get  together  to  start  attacking 
the  budget  as  one  unified  body." 

Mark  Lawrence,  a  35  year-old  business  major,  spoke  about 
his  main  priority.  "We  need  to  start  attacking  the  budget."  He 
also  talked  about  being  able  to  "listen  and  learn." 


According  to  Andy  Robinson,  Director  of  Student  Activities, 
"This  was  a  good  turnout  for  a  fall  election.  An  estimated  total 
of  270  students  voted." 

Other  newly  elected  senate  members  from  the  freshman  class 
include  Scott  Chicoine,  Deborah  Ginemez,  Jo-Anne  Hankey, 
AmyHusband,  Tom  Magazu,  Julie  McWhinney,  Julie  Naff,  and 
Pamela  Shea 

The  sophmore  senate  memberselected  are  Todd  Cliggott,  Joe 
Garside,  Kenneth  Jones,  Mary  McCaffrey,  Mary  Ellen  O'Neil, 
and  Heather  Roser. 

Also  on  the  ballot  was  a  referendum  question  regarding  the 
installation  of  condom  machines  in  the  reslrooms  on  campus. 
Students  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  decision. 


Students  stop  to  make  their  votes  count. 
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Campus  News 

Degree  Program  in 
Early  Childhood 
Education  Offered 


by  Dianne  Collins 

CCCC  recently  took  steps  to 
address  the  national  problem 
of  lack  of  childcare  workers  by 
creatinga  new  program  leading 
to  an  associate's  degree  in  early 
childhood  education. 

This  program  is  designed  to 
produce  teachers  to  lead  day 
care  and  nursery  school  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Ro- 
che, program  coordinator, 
"We've  been  offering  seleaed 
courses  in  the  day  sessions  for 
severalyears  and  in  the  evening 
for  many  years,  but  we  have 
never  had  a  formal  degree  pro- 
gram. It  makes  a  big  difference 
in  your  certification  if  you  have 
an  associate's  degree." 
The  program,  in  which  Roche 
has  been  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping, consists  of  a  liberal  arts 
core  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
general  education.  The  program 
is  designed  so  that  graduates 
have  the  choice  of  obtaining 
employment  upon  graduation 
or  transferring  to  a  four  year 
institution. 

Roche  is  optimistic  about 


emplcyment  prospeos  for  gradu- 
ates. "According  to  research  on 
Cape  last  year,  there  will  be  500 
to  900  children  in  need  of  serv- 
ices." said  Roche. 

"The  nicest  part  about  this 
type  of  work  is  there  are  jobs 
literally  anywhere  you  want  to 
go.  you  are  not  stuck  staying  in 
any  one  place,"  added  Roche, 

Graduates  will  qualify  for 
certification  in  all  New  Eng- 
land states  except  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Lead  teacher  is  the  term  used 
by  the  office  for  children  and 
means  person  in  charge. 

Students  will  use  the  existing 
day  care  on  campus  and  accord- 
ing to  Roche  several  agencies 
have  expressed  interest  in  the 
program. 

Roche  explained,  "The  big- 
gest problem  facing  me  right 
new  is  identifying  those  students 
interested  in  our  program  and 
others  who  have  taken  courses 
in  the  program." 

He  encourages  interested 
students  to  come  and  talk  with 
him  at  his  office  in  the  South 
214.  so  that  he  can  be  available 
to  help  them  make  their  move. 


Fall  Luncheon  Series  to  Begin 


by  Beverly  Delan^ 

Beginning  October  17,  the  Hotel/Restaurant  Management 
students  will  be  preparing  a  series  of  luncheons  that  will  be  open 
to  the  public  and  professionally  served  in  the  Hospitality  Suite. 

At  a  total  cost  of  $6.50,  diners  will  have  their  choice  of  two 
entrees  which  include  appetizers,  homemade  rolls,  wine,  des- 
sert, and  coffee. 

Reservations  are  required  and  seating  is  limited  to  40  per 
lunch.  More  information  can  be  obtained  by  calling  362-2131  x 
395  between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays. 

The  October  17th  menu  features  Apricot  Almond  Chicken 
and  Beef  Pot  Pie,  with  Pineapple  Upside  Down  Cake  for  dessert. 


WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR 
YOUR  LIFE 

American  Heart 
Association 


^ 


New  Financial  Aid  Director  Takes  Office 


by  David  Thomas 

Ms.  Elly  Will  is  extremely  enthusiastic  about  her  new  position 
as  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  CCCC. 

She  graduated  from  Boston  College  in  1969  and  has  been 
working  in  financial  aid  for  many  years  now. 

Will  did  not  know  what  to  expect  the  first  day  on  the  job.  "I  was 
astonished... the  administration  and  its  members  hold  the  same 
type  of  philosophy  that  I  hold. ..the  students  come  first."  Accord- 
ing to  Will,  the  Financial  Aid  Office  is  well  organized  and 
maintained. 

Will  hopes  she  will  be  able  to  serve  the  students  as  well  as  the 
former  Director  of  Financial  Aid  Rick  Nastri  did.  While  only 
being  at  CCCC  for  four  days  she  is  impressed  by  how  happy  the 
students  seem.  "The  relationship  between  the  students  and  the 
administration  Is  almost  like  that  of  a  family." 

Financial  aid  is  a  complicated  process  of  determining  the  need 
of  aid.  but  it  helps  many  people  to  get  an  education.  Will  urges 
students  to  come  down  to  the  office  and  learn  about  financial 
aid.  The  office,  located  in  the  Upper  Commons,  is  there  to  help 
students.  "A  lot  of  people  are  eligible  for  aid  and  do  not  realize 
it. ..come  down  and  apply.. .if  you  do  not  apply  how  can  you  get 
it?" 

Will's  attitude  and  enthusiastic  approach  promises  to  be  an 


addition  to  the  high  standards  of  CCCC's  Financial  Aid  Depart- 
ment. 

New  Financial  Aid  Director,  Elly  Will 


%mim 


Freshman  Attend  College  Success  Seminar 


by  Glenna  M.  Massey 

Seventy-seven  incoming  freshmen  attended  the  College  Suc- 
cess Program  offered  before  classes  started  this  September. 

The  program,  which  ran  for  three  consecutive  mornings, 
aimed  at  helping  freshmen  examine  their  study  skills,  acknowl- 
edge their  own  personal  goals,  learn  how  to  manage  the  major 
causes  of  stress  in  college  and  familiarize  them  with  the  faculty 
expectations  and  standards. 

According  to  Professor  Barbara  Fitzpatrick,  who,  along  with 
Professor  Gary  Getchell,  organized  this  program,  an  average  of 
30%  of  the  freshmen  class  at  CCCC  "get  lost"  in  the  first  year, 
never  to  return  to  classes. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this,  according  to  Fitzpa- 
trick. Lack  of  good  study  habits,  financial  problems,  extensive 
outside  employment,  excessive  family  obligations  or  lack  of 
family  support  and  a  negative  or  unhealthy  lifestyle  all  contrib- 
ute to  this  drop-out  problem. 

This  College  Success  Program  gives  Uje  student  support  and 
a  higher  self-esteem  in  order  to  manage  these  situations  success- 
fully. 

Each  of  the  three  days  offered  a  unique  topic:  Making 
Personal  and  Career  Decisions;  Take  Charge  of  Your  Life: 
balancing  family,  college  and  work;  and  Decoding  the  System. 
Fitzpatrick  feels  that  this  program  is  essential  to  help  students 
stay  in  school. 

According  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  at  the  University  of 
Maryland, 

86%  of  students  who  took  this  course  returned  for  their  sopho- 
more year,  compared  with  69%  of  a  comparable  group  who  did 
not  take  the  course. 


The  success  of  the  program  will  not  be  known  until  the  end  of 
theyear,  when  statistics  can  be  compiled  and  follow-up  research 
done,  but  Fitzpatrick  is  very  optimistic  about  the  results  since 
the  initial  response  was  so  good. 


CCCC  Fi-eshmen  attend  seminoj: 


ADC  Offers  Free  Peer 
and  Professional  Help 


by  Sally  Burke 

The  Academic  Development  Center  (ADC)  is  a  support 
service  for  all  students  at  Cape  Cod  Community  College. 
However,  students  at  CCCC  are  unfamiliar  with  it's  many 
services.  According  to  Polly  Babner,  reading  and  study  coordi- 
nator, the  Ape  helps  anybody  with  practically  every  subject 
area.  "The  ADC  is  not  just  for  students  who  are  in  desperate 
trouble,  but  for  those  who  would  like  to  do  better,"  said  Phyllis 
Lee  writing  coordinator. 

The  ADC  offers  resources  such  as  professional  tutors,  peer 
tutors,  computerized  programs,  video  tapes,  workshops  which 
include  exam  preparation,  word  processing,  and  textbook  read- 
ing, mini  courses  which  include  grammar  review,  reading  tactics 
and  techniques,  study  skills,  and  vocabulary  development.  The 
ADC  aims  to  have  students  succeed  in  all  classes. 

All  services  at  the  ADC  are  free,  Appointments  are  for  an 
hour  and  appointments  are  encouraged  to  be  made  well  in 
advance.  The  ADC  is  located  in  the  south  building  and  is  open 
Monday-Friday  9:00  am  to  4:00  pm  during  regular  college 
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Suzanne  Landolphi  demonstrates  (he  durability  of  a  condom, 
phoio  by  Jason  Dabkowsfd 

Japanese  Students 
to  Attend  CCCC 

by  Brian  Sauro 

CCCC  and  Junsei  Junior  College  of  Okayama,  Japan  are 
developing  an  international  educational  exchange  program 
which  is  expected  to  bring  the  first  contingent  of  Japanese 
students  here  by  next  summer. 

Included  in  the  exchange  will  be  the  career  programs  of  dental 
hygiene,  early  childhood  education,  human  services,  geriatric 
nurse  aide  training,  hotel/restaurant  management,  and  life 
fitness.  Six  representatives  of  Junsei  are  expected  here  for  a 
three  week  observation  next  July,  according  to  Suzanne  Box, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  dental  science  at  CCCC.It  is  not 
known  when  the  first  group  will  leave  Cape  Cod  for  Junsei. 

CCCC  President  Philip  R.  Day,  Jr.  has  been  invited  as  the 
guest  of  Junsei  President  Miyako  Kake  to  visit  Japan  next  April 
for  the  official  signing  of  the  exchange  agreement.  A  similar 
signing  is  expected  later  in  this  country. 

Representatives  of  both  institutions  discussed  details  of  the 
expected  exchange  at  a  recent  meeting  hosted  by  CCCC.  Guests 
at  the  meeting  were  Kake;  Josiko  Nakashima,  head  of  Junsei's 
Dental  Hygiene  program;  Eleanor  Koch,  president  of  Global 
Connections,  a  provider  of  educational  liason  with  Takahashi 
Educational  Institution;  and  Gail  Koch,  her  daughter  and 
operational  vice  president.  Junsei  Jr.  College  is  a  component  of 
Takahashi. 

CCCC  was  one  of  three  American  schools  selected  as  Junsei 
exchange  sites  based  on  similarities  of  programs.  The  other 
institutions  are  the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo  and  Maricopa 
Community  College  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
Marjorie  MuUin,  acting  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  termed  the 
pending  agreement  "...a  major  international  collaboration  in 
exchanging  students  in  career  programs  common  to  both  coun- 
tries." 

The  Cape  Cod  District  Dental  Society  has  volunteered  to 
permit  observations  of  dental  professionals  by  the  students, 
according  to  Box.  Included  in  the  observations  will  be  such 
professionals  as  periodontists,  orthodontists,  oral  surgeons,  and 
general  dentists. 

The  guests  toured  CCCC  facilities  and  Cape  area  attractions. 
They  also  attended  the  fall  meeting  of  the  College  Consortium 
for  International  Studies  in  Harwich.  They  were  entertained  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Grossman  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  in 
Boston.  Mrs.  Grossman  is  chairman  of  CCCC's  board  of  trus- 
tees. 


Take  Our  Number 
LiAljljthe  Career  And  Learning  Line 

1-800-442-1171 


(toll-free  in  Massachusetts) 


For  answers  to  your  questions  about 
Colleges  •  Financial  Aid  -Training  Programs  •  Careers 


Monday  to  Thursday  9  am  to  9  pm  •  Friday  and  Saturday  9  am  to  5  pm 

Sunday  2  to  6  pm  (October  to  Mayl 

Higher  Education  (nformation  Center  at  the  Boston  Public  Library 


A  'Hotter,  Sexier,  Safer'  Campus? 


by  Jason  Dabkowski 

The  war  on  AIDS  has  a  new  approach  to  pubUc  awareness  with 
the  "Hot ,  Sexy  and  Safer"  campaign.  Suzanne  Landolphi,  health 
educator  and  aaress,  performed  her  national  presentation  on 
Sept.  28  in  the  Art  building's  Main  Theatre. 

Landolphi  blended  her  humor,  good  looks,  and  professional 
training  in  an  effort  to  promote  safe  sex  practices  here  at  CCCC. 
Her  tactics  were  all  but  subtle,  and  were  geared  at  audience 
participation.  She  explained  in  detail  the  AIDS  epidemic  at 
colleges,  how  the  disease  is  transmitted,  and  ways  that  students 
should  protect  themselves. 

Her  performance  included  scenario  acting,  condom  exercises, 
and  ended  with  a  quick  lesson  in  dirty  dancing.  Landolphi's 
primary  goal  was  to  establish  "comniunication,  honesty  and 


trust  with  yourself  and  others."  The  first  step  to  doing  this  was 
to  cast  off  the  embarrassment  that  goes  with  talking  about  sex. 
She  had  several  male  students  stand  and  scream,  "This  one's  for 
you  mom-vaginal  fluids!"  When  talking  about  certain  sex 
features  she  used  the  euphemisms  "wiener"  and  "nu-nu"  to  get 
the  point  across. 

The  "health  seminar"  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and  managed 
to  be  both  extremely  funny  and  informative  for  the  small 
audience  that  showed  up.  The  produaion  was  organized  by 
Esther  Landry,  the  CCCC  Director  of  Health  Services. 

Landolphi  was  the  former  owner  of  a  Marblehead  theater 
production  company  and  TV  aaress.  She  joined  the  AIDS 
action  committee  and  due  to  her  entertaining  qualities,  she  now 
lectures  to  high  schools  and  universities  around  the  country. 
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Is  this  the  future  of  your  education  ? 

We'll  make  this  simple. 

Look  around  you.  See  these  people?  See  this  building? 

This  is  your  school,  your  classmates,  your  a>-workers,  your 
future,  your  livelihood,  your  education. 

Now,  when  you're  done  reading  this  paper,  fold  it  neatly,  take 
it  home,  and  save  it.  Four  months  from  now  it  maybe  all  you  have 
to  remind  you  of  these  things  I've  just  mentioned. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  removed  another 
crippUng  5%  from  the  higher  education  budget,  effectively 
crushing  any  hopes  of  continuing  to  operate  this  school  as  you 
know  it  today. 

The  full  effeas  of  this  vrill  not  be  felt  until  next  semester, 
however  this  college  has  few  options  left  when  it  comes  to 
cutting  costs,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  speculate. 

Among  cost-cutting  proposals  that  might  potentially  be  en- 
acted are  the  following: 

-The  termination  of  some  or  all  of  the  part-time  faculty  (who 
represent  over  half  of  the  total  teaching  staff). 
-The  elimination  of  some  or  all  college  athletic  funding. 
—The  elimination  of,  or  dramatic  limitations  on,  certain  aca- 
demic programs. 


-Slight  to  dramatic  reduction  of  student  enrollment  (contin- 
gent, in  part,  by  the  size  of  the  remaining  faculty). 
-Reductions  in  full-time  faculty. 
-Additional  dramatic  increases  in  tuition  and  fees. 

All  or  some  of  these  ideas,  and  other  dramatic  changes  may 
occur  on  this  campus  very  soon.  Some  of  these  are  worst-case 
scenarios,  others  are  veritable  certainties. 

Over  the  next  few  months  these  issues  and  decisions  will  be 
debated  in  a  variety  of  forums  and  forms,  but  one  thing  is 
reasonably  sure;  All  of  us  who  are  in  any  way  affiliated  with 
CCCC  will  most  Ukely  be  asked  to  contribute  some  part  of  our 
time,  energy,  and  concern  to  dealing  with  this  educational 
catastrophe. 

The  choice  is  up  to  you.  You  can  either  assume  this  won't 
effect  you,  or  you  can  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

One  more  time. 

Today  you  have  a  shot  at  an  education,  a  job,  a  future. 

Four  months  from  now...? 

Got  it?  Good. 


Cops  and  Robbers:  Federal  Policies  and  Higher  Education 


by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

The  dilemmas  of  public  higher  education  have  been  hotly 
debated,  politically  loaded  issues  of  late,  at  all  levels,  from  this 
campus  to  the  White  House. 

As  we  move  into  the  last  decade  of  the  20th  century  we  find 
that  many  American  college  students  are  hard  pressed  to  even 
keep  pace,  let  alone  compete  with  many  of  their  counterparts 
from  other  countries. 

This  doesn't  just  include  the  seemingly  omnipotent  intellec- 
tual discipline  of  Asian  students,  but  encompasses  many  of  our 
European  neighbors,  and  even  some  third  world  countries  as 
well. 

President  Bush  himself,  (the  'education'  president,  'environ- 
mental' president,  'kinder  gentler'  president,  etc.,  etc.),  views 
this  issue  vnth  such  grave  concern  that  he  called  a  recent  national 
conference  on  this  very  subjert. 

When  we  push  aside  all  the  public  relations  hue  and  cry 
however,  what  we  actually  find  is  a  great  deal  of  bizarre,  if  not 
hypocritical,  political  posturing  on  education  in  general,  and 
higher  education  in  particular. 

Let  us  start  with  the  former  revolutionary  crusader  of  educa- 
tion causes,  William  Bennett.  Bennett,  who  has  orated  loudly 
and  at  length  about  education  issues  in  the  past,  has  recently 
switched  hats  to  become  a  four-star  general  in  the  "war  on  drugs.' 
The  formerly  outspoken  Bennett  raised  not  a  peep  of  protest, 
however,  when  a  group  of  legislators  recently  recommended 
gouging  some  federal  student  aid  programs  to  pay  for  this 
narcotics  crusade.  Bennett's  silence  on  this  proposal  danmed 
higher  education  as  effectively  as  his  past  speeches  had  damned 
what  he  termed  "education  opponents," 


'There  was  pap-standard  Democratic 
pap.  There  was  standard  Repubtican 
pap,  andthere  was  stuff  that  rhymes  with 
pap  on  both  sides  too.  *" 

William  Bennett 
on  Bush 's  Education  Summit 


We  must,  however,  give  Bennett  some  credit  in  the  honesty 
department.  When  reporters  recently  asked  him  his  views  on  the 
effectiveness  of  Bush's  education  summit,  Bennett  replied, 
"There  was  pap-standard  Democratic  pap.  There  was  standard 
Republican  pap,  and  there  was  stuff  that  rhymes  with  pap  on 
both  sides  too." 

Let's  look  next  at  yet  another  Washington  brainstorm  that 
proposes  ofi^ering  college  students  'income-deferred'  loans  of 
up  to  $50,000.  According  to  a  recent  Boston  Globe  report,  some 
bureaucrats  have  suggested  that  the  start-up  funding  for  this 
idea  should  be  transferred  from  existing  grant  and  scholarship 
programs. 

Beyond  the  loss  of  the  grant  money,  any  first-semester  eco- 
nomics student  can  tell  you  what  sort  of  impact  that  kind  of 
tremendous  high-risk  debt  can  have  on  the  national  economy. 
This  is  not  to  mention  the  tremendous  psychological  pressure 
facing  a  graduating  student  with  $50,000  in  debts  and  an 
uncertain  job  market  ahead  of  him. 


The  last  example  of  the  recent  irrational  rationale  coming 
from  Washington  would  be  abnost  humorous,  if  it  were  not  so 
threatening.  The  president  and  others  in  D.C.  have  recently 
hinted  at  implementing  measures  that  would  cut  off  federal 
grants  and  aid  to  schools  that  don't  contribute  their  part 
(presumably  in  programs,  or  is  that  pogroms?)  to  combating 
drugs  on  their  campuses. 

With  what  funds  the  already  financially  beleagured  public 
higher  education  system  is  supposed  to  finance  this  campaign 
has  been,  to  date,  unexplained. 
An  additional,  and  bitterly  ironic,  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
the  financial  aid  programs  facing  the  threat  most  often  help 
disadvantaged  students.  These  same  students  are  those  at  that 
end  of  the  financial  scale  that  is  the  most  severely  ravaged  by  the 
dnigproblem.  Hence,  in  simpler  terms,  in  order  to  combat  drugs 
on  campus,  the  government  may  deny  some  students  a  chance  at 
an  education  that  is  often  the  only  way  out  of  a  drug-plagued 
environment. 

The  bottom  line  to  these  policy  inconsistencies  and  assorted 
D.C.  follies  is  painfully  clear.  Public  higher  education  will 
continue  to  be  a  whipping  boy  in  the  struggle  for  dwindling 
monies,  and  the  maintenance  of  warped  public  relations  efforts. 
This  fact  stems  from  two  political  realities  that  seem  as 
inescapable  as  th^  are  senseless.  The  first  reality  is  the  fact  that 
education  advocates  (the  real  ones,  not  the  PR  ones)  have  no 
political  action  committees  lavishing  money  on  legislators. 

The  second  reality,  and  the  only  one  we  can  really  influence, 
is  that  college  students  themselves  remain  silent  victims  of  these 
federal  shananigans,  unable  to  find  their  political  voice  by 
voting. 

Surely,  if  nothing  else,  today's  American  college  students  can 
remember  the  schoolyard  lesson  that  until  you  stand  up  to  the 
bully,  he'll  continue  to  pick  on  you. 
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Ski  Club's  Smuggler's 
Notch  Trip  Planned 

By  Chris  Utl 

-  The  CCCC  Ski  Club  will  be  visiting  the  Smugglers  Notch 
resort  community  in  northern  Vermont  from  January  25  thru 
the  28. 

Smugglers  Notch  is  the  largest  slopeside  resort  community  in 
the  NorthEast,  and  offers  activities  to  entertain  even  the  most 
active  individuals.  For  the  sports  enthusiasts,  skiing,  swimming, 
tennis  and  horseback  riding  are  among  a  few  of  the  possible 
activities  available. 

The  community  also  features  two  restaurants,  a  ski  s'lop,  a 
grocery  store,  and  five  lounges.  Each  lounge  at  Smugglers  Notch 
contains  a  different  type  of  atmosphere  ranging  from  easy 
listening  Jazz  to  Rock  &  Roll. 

Smugglers  Notch  also  conducts  activities  like  water  polo,  junk 
food  bingo,  ski  Olympics  and  their  own  version  of  Love  Connec- 
tion. 

The  Ski  Club  will  be  holding  a  raffle  on  November  20  to  help 
in  reducing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  trip  to  Smugglers  Notch. 
The  Club  will  be  giving  away  an  assortment  of  prizes  including; 
a  free  ticket  with  the  Ski  Club  to  Smugglers  Notch,  a  ski  jacket, 
gloves,  poles,  gift  certificates  from  local  merchants,  movie 
passes  and  more. 

T^e  chairwoman  of  the  ski  club,  Alicia  Manchon  encourages 
anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Ski  Club,  to  stop 
by  the  library  language  lab  at  12:30  on  Tuesdays. 

Manchon  also  explained  that  the  ski  trip  is  open  to  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  their  guests. 

She  also  said  that,  for  those  who  sign  up  for  the  ski  trip,  a 
deposit  of  $100  is  requested  or  or  before  October  10.  As  an 
added  bonus  the  people  that  have  made  their  deposit  by  the  10 
will  receive  six  chances  in  the  Ski  Club  raffle. 


Fijian  Writer  Learns 

Cape  Cod  Free  Press 

Visits  CCCC 
Journalism  Class 


by  Kristen  Police 

Davendra  Sharma,  a  25  year-old  Fijian  magazine  writer  re- 
cently visited  Bill  Babner's  Journalism  classes.  Accompanied  by 
Cape  Cod  Times  writer  Tina  Brown,  Sharma  spoke  of  his  Fijian 
writing  experiences  while  learning  the  ways  of  journalism  at 
CCCC. 

Sharma  came  to  the  United  States  to  better  his  understanding 
of  free  press  in  America.  In  Fiji,  there  is  no  free  press. 

A  fellowship  program,  sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of 
Editors,  made  it  possible  for  Sharma  to  be  here.  Sharma  is 
learning  how  American  newspapers  run  while  he  works  at  the 
Cape  Cod  Times  for  a  month. 

Sharma  would  eventually  like  to  teach  undereducated  journal- 
ists, using  the  skills  he  attains  in  the  U.S.. 

Anyone  interested  in  meeting  with  Sharma  may  contact  Tina 
Brown  at  the  Times. 


Student  Senate  President  Dave  Wrigltlson  prepares  for  a 
necent  budget  meeting. 

Senate  Debates 
Budget  Issues 

by  Maura  Keyes 

Damage  control  and  methods  of  coping  with  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  were  the  burning  issues  at  last  week's  Student 
Senate  meeting,  held  Wednesday,  Oct.  4. 

On  their  agenda,  the  newly  elected  Senate  had  to  tackle  the 
Board  of  Regents  request  to  provide  input  as  to  how  the 
proposed  cuts  would  effea  this  college, 

Dean  of  Students,  Richard  Sullivan  attended  the  Senate 
meeting  to  explain  the  budget  situation  at  CCCC.  The  problem 
is  where  to  cut  back,  Sullivan  said,  "the  alternatives  are  not 
good."The  Senate  discussed  possible  solutionsthrough  increas- 
ing tuition  and  fees,  eliminating  athletics,  or  cutting  back  on 
college  faculty. 

"There  are  no  fringes  and  no  frills  at  this  college"  ,said 
Sullivan,  "Return  5%-!"ni  saying  we  can't  do  it."  Sullivan  was 
referring  to  the  difficulty  a  5%  cutback  would  create  in  paying 
this  year's  utility  bills. 

Andy  Robinson,  Director  of  Student  Activities  addressed  the 
Senate's  concerns  over  money  for  the  various  clubs.  "Since  club 
money  that  has  been  allocated  comes  from  the  student  fees," 
Robinson  said,  "it  will  remain  pretty  much  intact." 

The  Student  Senate  concluded  the  meeting  by  urging  every- 
one to  attend  a  statewide  rally  October  18,  at  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  They  announced  that  anyone  interested  in  attending 
could  contact  Andy  Robinson  in  the  Student  Activities  office. 


Davendra  Shamia,  left,  sits  with  Tina  Brown,  right,  in  Journalism  class. 


AIDS  Stats  Better  for 
College  Students 

Than  HS  Students, 
Prison  Inmates 

by  Ellen  Bums 

If  you're  concerned  about 
AIDS,  you're  better  off  in  col- 
lege than  in  high  sdiool  or  prison, 
according  to  newly  publicized 
information  and  theory.  Because 
teenagers  use  little  foresight  in 
their  actions,  and  prison  inmates 
have  an  extremely  high  AIDS 
ra^e,  concern  is  shifting  from 
the  college  student  to  the  teen- 
age and  criminal  groups. 

Urging"old-fashioned  moral- 
ity," retiring  Surgeon  General 
C.  Everett  Koop  suggested  that 
government  begin  increasing 
education  in-  high  schools.  "We 
have  to  remember  that  the  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  behav- 
ior has  not  ever  been  enough  to 
turn  a  teen-ager's  mind,"  Koop 
told  the  newly  formed  national 
AIDS  commission. 

CCCC  Director  of  Health 
Services,  Esther  Landry,  agrees 
with  Koop's  concerns  about 
teenage  sexuality.  "What  scares 
me  the  most,"  Landry  said,  "are 
the  11-15  year-olds.  If  we  don't 
educate  enough,  we  could  wipe 
out  the  w^ole  age  group."  Landiy 
bases  her  concern  on  the  faa 
that  during  adolescence  "there 
is  a  sense  of  immortality"  that 
prevents  sexually  active  teen- 
agers from  believing  AIDS  coujd 
ever  happen  to  them. 

Prison  inmates  have  an  AIDS 
rate  20  times  higher  than  that  of 
college  students.  While  one  out 
of  every  500  college  students 
test  positive  for  the  virus,  one 
out  of  every  24  prison  inmates 
are  carrying  it,  according  to  the 
results  of  a  study  by  John  Hopkins 
University's  Dr.  Ford  Brewer. 
Although  the  results  are  high, 
the  expectations  were  even 
higher.  Because  a  large  percent- 
age of  inmates  admitted  to  in- 
traveneous  drug  use  and  homo- 
sexual experiences,  prison  offi- 
cials expected  the  rate  to  be  4-5 
times  higher. 
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Faculty  Commentary 


A  Liberal  Arts  Major  Proposes  a  New  Theory  on  How  the  Human 
Brain  Works:  Think  of  an  Ice  Cube  Tray,  Only  Shaped  Like  a 
Human  Head 


by  William  Babner 

About  five  years  ago  while  I  was  teaching  in  California,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  an  eminent  scientist  discuss  theories  on 
how  the  human  brain  functions.  Dr.  Diamond,  from  Berkel^no 
less,  talked  about  smooth  brains,  and  convoluted  brains,  neu- 
rons, dendrites,  and  the  cerebral  cortex. 

As  the  lecture  proceeded,  I  reaUzed  that  I  had  long  ago 
formulated  my  own  theory  about  how  the  human  brain  works 
and  that  my  theory  seems  a  lot  more  logical  and  useful  in 
explaining  the  day  to  day  uses  of  the  old  dome. 


of  adventure  cube.  You  get  the  idea. 

Proof.  Of  course  there  is  proof  for  this  theory.  I  have,  for 
example,  a  close  relative  who  gets  "A's"  in  all  his  Latin  exams. 
But  for  some  reason  the  second  time  he  attempted  to  drive  from 


"Pint  of  all,  the  human  brain  is  divided  like  an 
ice  cube  tray  into  exactly  120  segments  or 
cubes." 

First  of  all,  the  human  brain  is  divided  like  an  ice  cube  tray  into 
exactly  1 20  segments  or  cubes.  Each  segment  controls  an  ability, 
a  skill,  an  appreciation,  or  a  personality  trait.  Each  of  the 
segments  can  be  full,  not  so  full,  or  in  some  cases  even  empty. 
The  tray  is  loaded  when  the  individual  is  created  and  little  can 
be  done  to  spill  abihty  from  one  segment  to  the  next.  Fortu- 
nately, seldom  does  Mother  Nature  leave  many  cubes  with  no 
juice  at  all. 

A  certain  cube  might  contain  the  specific  brain  cells  needed  to 
learn  algebra,  or  spelling,  or  celestial  navigation,  or  knitting,  or 
ice  sculpture  or  to  appreciate  history  or  a  sunset.  Natural 
athletes  have  full  athletic  cubes,  Kids  who  win  national  spelling 
bees  have  full  spelling  cubes.  Jacques  Cousteau  has  a  full  sense 


Professor  Bill  Babner  in  a  pensive  moment. 


Stop  Tuition  Increases! 

Demonstration  Rally 
At  The  State  House. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  18th 

Make  signs  and  get  ready  to  fight! 

Free  busses  leave  CCCC  at  9:00  am 
and  return  at  4:00  pm. 

For  more  information  come  to  the 
Student  Senate  Office. 


Cape  Cod  to  UMass  Amherst,  he  called  his  mother  and  I  from 
the  rotary  at  Kittery,  Maine.  That  seems  to  me  conclusive  proof 
of  this  theory.  Obviously  his  Latin  cube  is  full  and  his  sense  of 
direction  cube  is  dry. 

How  should  human  beings  behave  in  light  of  this  theory?  First 
of  all,  it  seems  obvious  that  each  person  should  try  to  figure  out 
which  cubes  in  his  head  are  full  and  which  are  not  so  full.  It 
means  that  everybody  has  to  try  to  play  a  musical  instrument,  try 
to  paint  a  picture,  try  to  speak  a  foreign  language,  etc.  The 
saddest  case  would  be  the  individual  who  went  through  life 
never  knowing  that  he  had  the  ability  to  write  a  great  novel  or 
be  a  fine  biologist. 

Second,  each  person  upon  finding  an  empty  cube  should  either 
stay  out  of  the  arena  that  requires  the  use  of  thai  cube  or  invent 
ways  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  juice.  My  close  relative  goes 
nowhere  without  a  series  of  maps  in  the  glove  compartment  of 
his  car.  I  own  at  least  twenty  dictionaries. 

There  is  another  way  to  compensate  for  half  empty  cubes.  As 
a  teacher  I  have  seen  it  used  successfully  many  times.  People  can 
take  enthusiasm,  perserverance,  fortitude  and  fill  in  for  what 
they  don't  have  in  a  cube. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  a  scientist  talking  about  how  things 
works,  remember  that  many  scientist  see  the  world  literally,  and 
that  sometimes  it's  better  to  see  metaphorically. 

Williajn  Babner  is  a  Humanities  Instructor  and  the  Fa^-uliy 
Advisor  of  this  newspaper. 

Campus  Briefs 

'Is  Everyone  Addicted 
to  Something?' 

by  Brian  Sauro 

Specialist  on  addiction,  Tom  O'Connell,  brings  back  to  CCCC 
his  lecture,  "Is  Everyone  Addicted  to  Something?"  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  12  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Lecture  Hall  A.  The  leaure  is  being 
offered  as  the  third  in  a  series  of  fall  health  seminars  at  CCCC. 
In  addition  to  teaching  English  Composition  part  time  at 
CCCC,  O'Cormell,  a  Dennisport  resident,  writes  a  column  for 
the  Cape  Cod  Times.  For  several  years  he  hosted  the  award- 
winning  public  affairs  program,  "It's  Your  Life"  on  Boston's 
channel  25. 

O'Cormell  has  written  many  articles  concerning  addiction  for 
medical  journals  and  was  formerly  executive  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Safety  Council  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Highway  Safety  Council.  He  is  also  a  certified 
hypnotherapist. 

O'Connell  moved  to  Cape  Cod  from  Dedham  in  1985  and 
became  affiUated  with  the  Cape  Cod  Writers  Conference.  He 
earned  degrees  from  Boston  College  and  Boston  University. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  lecture,  which  is  open  to  the  general 
public.  For  further  information  contact  Esther  Landry,  CCCC 
director  of  Health  Services,  at  extension  331. 

Add/Drop  Policies  Revised 

by  David  Thomas 

Significant  changes  were  made  by  the  Registrar's  office  to  the 
school's  policy  for  adding  and  dropping  classes  after  formal 
registration.  The  revisions  went  into  effect  this  semester. 

According  to  Ernest  J.  Cole,  Jr.,  Registrar,  the  decision  to 
create  a  new  policy  was  prompted  by  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  previous  add/drop  poUcy. 

Starting  this  fall,  a  student  wishing  to  add  a  class  to  his  or  her 
schedule  has  five  class  days  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  to 
file  with  the  Registrar.  This  cuts  the  time  allowed  to  add  in  half. 
To  drop  a  class,  without  it  appearing  on  the  student's  tran- 
script, he  or  she  must  do  so  before  the  forth  week  of  classes, 

Under  the  previous  rule,  if  a  student  did  not  drop  a  class  before 
the  allotted  time  period  he  or  she  would  receive  either  a  grade 
of  "WF'  to  indicate  withdrawal  with  a  faiUng  or  average  or  a 
"W"  if  the  student  is  doing  passing  work. 

The  revised  edition  allows  a  student  to  drop  a  class  up  until  the 
last  day  of  regularly  scheduled  cla.sses  with  no  penalty,  even  if 
performing  pooriy  in  the  class.  However,  a  "  W"  will  appear  on 
the  student's  record  showing  he  or  she  did  withdraw  from  the 
class, 

A  section  change  has  also  been  added  to  the  new  policy.  The 
section  change  allows  a  student  to  switch  between  sections  of  the 
same  class.  This  may  be  done  before  or  after  the  regular  add 
period. 
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Dr.  Robert  Kidd  conducts  the  College  Chorus  as  they  reheasrse  George  Frideric  Handel's  "Messiah  "for  their  December  concert. 


photo  by  Therese  Chase 


Newly  elected  Student  Trustee  Mark  Lawrence  tips  his  hat  in  victory.  p/iolo  by  Bl-v  Delnney 


CAREER  SKILLS  WORKSHOP 


12:30-2:00  p.m.  Lecture  Hall  B 

Tuesday,  1 1/28.. .Job  Search  and  Interviews 

Thursday,  11/30... Resume  Writing 

Thursday,  12/5.. .Job  Interview  Skills 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Counseling  Center  at  ext.  318. 


The  College  Consorimm  lor  Internalional 
Studies  is  composed  of  170  American  Colleges 
and  Universities     About  1400  students  partici- 
pated in  CCIS  programs  in  1988-89. 


STUDY  IN  IRELAND 

Spring  1990 


St.  Patrick's  College 

Maynooth.  Ireland 

■  Liberal  Arts  Program 

•  30  Student  Maximum 

•  3.0  G.P.A.  Required 


University  of  Limerick 

Llmarlck.  Ir«land 

•  Business  Program  Option 

•  International  Student  Village 

•  3.0  G.P.A.  Required 


SPONSORING  COLLEGES 
Keene  State  College,  NH 
Mohegan  Community  College 

Prof.  David  Scanlon 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 
West  Barnstable,  MA  02668 
(508)  362-2131    ext.  455 

Ottier  CCIS  Programs:  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Portugal,  Greece,  Israel,  Spain,  France,  Cyprus, 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Ctiina 
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It's  Only  Rolling  Stones  but 
Fans  Get  What  They  Want 

by  Ellen  Bums 

The  Rolling  Stones  at  Sullivmi  Stadium.  Sunday  night.  October  }, 
one  of  three  pcifonnajices. 

It's  only  rock  'n  roll,  but  it  brought  55,000  multi-generation 
rockers  to  Sullivan  Stadium  on  three  different  nights. 

With  a  bang,  literally,  the  Rolling  Stones  took  the  stage  in 
Foxboro,  awash  in  pastel  colored,  smoky  lights,  the  essence  of 
fireworks  lingering  as  they  greeted  the  crowd  with  "Start  Me 
Up."  This  was  the  kick-off  of  a  26  song,  2  1/2  hour  rock 
extravaganza-the  same  old  street-wise,  hard-edged  rockers 
adding  the  creative  possibilities  of  modem  rock-concert  tech- 
nology, stunning  their  fans  with  elaborate  visual  elements. 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  a  rebirth  of  "classic  rock," 
and  this  has  been  theyear  of  old  rocker  tours.  Sixties  bom  bands 
are  out  to  prove  that  although  they  may  be  aging,  they're  not 
dying,  and  the  Stones  are  no  exception. 

The  Stones  administered  a  healthy  dose  of  their  older  and 
"classic"  hits  without  sparing  some  of  the  cream  of  their  new 
album.  "Steel  Wheels,"  with  new  songs  that  were  as  vibrant  and 
hard-driving  as  "Satisfaction,"  "Bitch,"  and  "Miss  You."  Mick 
Jagger  strut  about  the  enormous  multi-level  stage,  sporting  the 
same  protruding  lips,  the  same  rough  'n  tough  vocals,  and  adding 
a  newly  cultivated  talent-the  guitar. 

The  crowd  got  what  they  wanted,  and  what  they  hadn't 
expected  in  terms  of  special  effects.  The  three  stadium  screens, 
which  were  originally  designed  to  provide  backrow  tickethold- 
ers  with  a  better  view,  served  to  accompany  the  music  with 
synchronized  video  compilations  of  black  and  white  cartoon, 
silent  movie,  and  fifties  and  sixties  rock  footage. 

For  "HonkyTonk  Woman,"  two  55-fooi  promiscuous  blowup 
dolls  emerged  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  swaying  with  the  wind 
to  Charlie  Watt's  piercing  percussion.  An  elevator  lifted  Jagger 
to  the  stage's  highest  point  from  which  he  aooned  "Sympathy 
for  the  Devil." 
Although  Jagger  was  the  focal  point,  two  other  band  members 
were  given  their  share  of  the  spotlight.  Keith  Richards  was  all 
smiles  while  he  supplied  a  riveting  lead  guitar  and  vocals  for 
"Happy"  and  "Before  They  Make  Me  Run."  Ron  Wood  did  a 
slide  guitar  solo  for  the  "one  country  song"  the  Stones  were 
taught,  "Dead  Flowers,"  The  video  displays  virtually  ignored 
bassist  Bill  Wyman. 

After  rocking  the  stadium  as  hard  as  they  ever  have,  the  Stones 
took  a  bow  along  with  their  five  musical  companions  who'd 
supplied  horns,  keyboards,  and  backing  vocals.  TTie  departing 
crowd  was  bade  farewell  by  an  cnd-of-the-show  fireworks  dis- 
play high  over  the  stadium.  And  within  the  minutes  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Stones,  like  gods,  were  whisked  away  by  hehcopters. 


New  York  Theatre 
Ballet  Graces  CCCC 

by  Leona  Ward 

The  New  York  Theatre  Ballet  made  its  debut  to  ballet  fans,  on 
Sunday  aflemoon,  October  1.  The  company  displayed  profes- 
sionalism and  individual  skills  that  set  the  tone  for  upcoming 
events  at  the  CCCC  Arts  Center.  The  show  premiered  an 
eclectic  group  of  dance  pieces  ranging  from  classical  ballets  to 
contemporary. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  program,  the  dancers  seemed  to 
have  trouble  adjusting  to  the  stage  because  of  technical  difficul- 
ties. The  first  piece,  "Pas  de  Quatre,"  choreographed  by  Anton 
Dolin,  is  a  clasical  ballet  portraying  how  Romanticism  influ- 
enced dance  during  the  1800's. 

An  interpretation  of  "Annabel  Lee,"  featuring  two  dancers, 
brought  the  program  to  intermission.  Set  in  a  small  seaside 
fishing  village,  the  ballet  narrates  Annabel's  lover  lamentingher 
death  until  her  ghost  appears  to  haunt  him. 

After  intermission,  the  sound  levels  were  adjusted  accurately, 
and  the  dancers  continued  the  program  with  ease.  "Dance 
Roads"  was  choreographed  by  one  of  the  dancers,  Edward 
Henkel,  who  has  had  experience  with  the  leading  concert 
companies  of  Merce  Cunningham,  Eliot  Feid  and  Erick  Hawk- 
ins. "Dance  Roads"  is  a  contemporary  ballet  that  tells  of  the 
company's  numerous  activities  and  outlandish  encounters  while 
touring.  The  choreography  was  spontaneous,  interesting,  and 
the  movements,  flawless. 

Next,  "La  Malinche,"  a  famous  ballet  choreographed  l)y  Jose 
Limon,  was  based  on  a  Mexican  folk  tale.  The  performance 
depicts  an  Indian  princess  who  falls  in  love  with  her  Spanish 
conqueror-Hemando  Cortes.  After  her  death,  she  returns  as 
the  spirit  "La  Malinche"  and  leads  the  Mexican  Indians  to 
freedom. 

Finally,  "Short  Subjects"  is  a  collage  of  works  put  into  one. 
Here  the  dancers  hang  up  their  toe  shoes  for  a  Broadway 
showdown.  The  curtain  rises  up  on  a  dimly  lit  nightclub.  It's  a 
black-tie  affair  and  everyone  is  elegantly  dressed  in  black  and 
white.  The  audience  is  given  a  taste  of  glamourous  New  York  on 
Broadway.  The  dancers  kick  up  their  heels  to  music  written  by 
heavyweights  like  Duke  Ellington,  Cole  Porter,  and  Billy  Stray- 
horn. 

The  artistic  director,  Diana  Byer,  has  had  years  of  dance 
training  and  has  traveled  abroad  to  teach.  The  New  York 
Theatre  Ballet  was  founded  in  1978.  It  has  received  critical 
acclaim  for  reconstruction  of  ballet  masterworks  and  narrative 
choreography. 


photo  by  Tom  Fettig 


Poet  Laureate 
Entertains  CCCC 

by  Tom  Fettig  and  Tom  KellUier 

Poet  laureate  Michael  Harper  entertained  a  crowd  of  nearly 
200  at  his  September  29  poetry  reading  in  the  Arts  Center  at 
CCCC. 

Harper's  poetry  provides  what  he  describes  as  a  "healing 
song,"  for  the  country.  His  words  and  writings  give  insight  into 
the  world  of  a  modem  black  poet.  Harper's  work  deals  with 
themes  ranging  from  racism,  to  black  culture,  to  how  history  is 
lost  on  the  young. 

Before  reading  his  own  poems.  Harper  recited  work  from  such 
other  poets  as  Rita  Dove,  and  Gwyndoline  Brooks.  He  then 
amused  the  audience  with  stories  of  his  family,  and  his  writing. 

Harper  was  soft-spoken  during  the  hour  and  fifteen  minute 
presentation,  yet  his  words  carried  a  forceful  message  about 
being  black  in  America. 

When  asked  if  hispoems  contained  poUtical  messages.  Harper 
said,  "I  try  as  best  I  can  to  give  a  clear  reading  of  a  certain  point. 
Since  I  haven't  discovered  fully  what  my  own  politics  are,  I'mnot 
so  quick  to  tell  others  what  their  politics  are," 

Along  with  the  honor  of  being  Rhode  Island's  poet  laureate. 
Harper  is  an  English  professor  at  Brown  University.  He  has  been 
the  recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including  a  Guggenheim 
Award,  and  a  National  Endowment  of  Arts  honor. 


We  need  you. 


TOE  CAPE  COD  CONSERVATORY  PRESENTS 

WHAT  IS  A  PRINT? 

OCTOBER  1-26,  1989 
OPENING  OCTOBER  1,  3  -  5  PM 


BETHIA  BREHMER 
PETER  CODY 
LEE  ANN  FANNING 
VIRGIMIA  GOLDMAN 
RIHH  HOGAN 


PTA  MACKENZIE 
BARBARA  MELCHER 
JAMES  PFEUFER 
MILDRED  SMITH 
DONALD  STOLTEHBERG 
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American  Heart 
Association 

WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR 
VOURLIFE 


DOCUMENT  SERVICES 

PROMPT  &  PROFESSIONAL 
BUSINESS  &  SCHOLASTIC  DOCUMENTS 

•  REPORTS,  THESES,  TERM  PAPERS 

•  PERSONALIZED  MULTIPLE  LETTERS 
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WKKL  Starts  Late, 
Reorganized 

by  Mary  McCaffrey 

WKKL,  the  CCCC  student-run  radio  station,  began  its  broad- 
cast season  this  past  week  with  a  different  approach. 

Organization  is  on  the  top  of  the  agenda  for  WKKL's  new 
executive  staff  according  to  promotions  director,  Chris  Spald- 
ing. 

"Wewant  an  organized  executive  staff.  That'swhy  we  started 
later  than  usual  this  year,"  said  Spalding. 

In  past  years,  WKKL's  efforts  to  ha.ve  the  start  Of  itsiseason 
coincide  with  the  opening  of  school  had  a  negative  6ffea  on  the 
station's  overall  performance.  Spalding  hopes  that  by  waiting 
and  getting  organized,  the  station  will  have  a  stronger  season. 

Spalding  added  that  by  changing  its  format,  WKKL  hopes  to 
appeal  to  a  wider  variety  of  listeners.  A  number  of  new  shows 
have  been  added  to  the  schedule.  Among  these  are  foeal  music, 
classic  rock,  and  reggae  shCiws.'  ■ 

The  station  is  also  planning  to  expand  its  non-mUsical  pro- 
grams according  to  Kate  McKee,  a  member  of  WKKL's  execu- 
tive staff  "We've  got  weekly  talk  shows,  soap  operas,  and 
editorials  in  the  works,"  said  McKee. 

A  problem  WKKL  is  facing  is  a  lack  of  staff.  McKee  hopes  to 
recruit  assistance  in  a  variety  of  areas.  She  noted  the  diverse 
opportunities  WKKL  offers.  "There's  something  for  everyone 
who's  interested  in  radio  broadcasting,  we  need  and  welcome 
any  help.  Anyone  interested  should  just  stop  by  the  station." 
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Consumer  Consciousness: 
Shopping  Made  Complicated 


CCCC  student  Has  AIDS,  Ambitions 


by  Dianne  Collins  and  David  Thomas 


by  Ellen  Bums 

Are  you  a  dolphin  lover?  If  so,  you  may  want  to  stop  putting 
Heinz  ketchup  on  your  french  fries.  Animal  rights  enthusiasts 
should  give  up  Doritos  and  tobacco  industry  opponents  should 
boycott  Grey  Poupon.  All  this  is  according  to  the  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities  in  their  recycled  paper-bound  podtet  guide, 
Shopping  for  a  Better  World.  CEP  charts  about  1500  products, 
listing  their  companies,  and  grading  them  on  theirperform  an  ces 
in  environmental,  political,  and  social  categories.  For  the  con- 
sumer whose  poUtics  parallel  those  of  CEP,  a  shopping  pad  is 
available  from  CEP'sNew  YorkCity  office,  listing  only  products 
of  companies  who  earn  top  grades  in  at  least  eight  out  of  ten 
major  issues. 

ShoppinE  for  a  Better  World  lists  companies  involved  with  the 
nuclear  industry,  military  contracts.  South  Africa,  among  other 
social  and  environmentalissues.  Consumers  may  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  same  folks  who  bring  you  Lx)uis  Rich  Turkey  and 
Log  Cabin  Syrup  also  manufacture  cigarettes  and  that  to  make 
your  favorite  Dole  fruit  flavors,  pesticides  were  used. 

Taken  seriously,  this  book  could  force  you  to  make  your  own 
steak  sauce,  pasta,  and  mustard,  among  other  things.  But  for  the 
socially  conscious,  all  is  not  lost.  Absolute  necessities  such  as 
Ben  and  Jerry's,  Haagen-Daz,  NyQuil,  andTom's  of  Maine  rate 
high  on  the  list  of  recommended  choices. 

It  can  be  disappointing  to  learn  that  Entenmann's  cakes  can 
add  guilt  as  well  as  calories.  And  CEP  realizes  that  "If  a  certain 
brand  is  on  sale,  or  is  the  only  peanutbutter  your  child  will  eat, 
chances  are  that's  what  you'll  put  in  your  shopping  cart."  But 
although  bargain  hunting,  coupon  organizing,  and  nutrition 
concerns  make  shopping  complicated  enough,  CEP  urges  people 
to  "exercise  your  clout  as  a  responsible  shopper.  Using  the 
information  gathered  here,  you'll  have  a  greater  chance  to 
influence  corporate  policy  than  ever  before." 

Lacking  extensiveness  in  small  name  and  store  brands,  the 
guide  promises  an  updated  and  expanded  version  for  1990. 


■lluslraiion  by  "Nancy" 
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According  to  a  recent  study  by  the  American  College  Health 
Association  one  out  of  every  500  students  may  be  carrying  the 
AIDS  virus.  Among  the  students  presently  enrolled  in  CCCC 
day  classes,  four  may  be  infeaed.  "Nancy,"  a  student,  is  one  of 
them. 

Acquired  Immune  Deficieny  Syndrome  (AIDS)  is  a  debilita- 
tive  disease  which  attacks  the  immune  system  and  leaves  the 
carrier  prone  to  many  other  diseases  and  infections. 

Nancy  never  expected  the  test  she  had  taken  as  a  joke  to  come 
back  hiv-positive.  Nancy  does  not  lead  the  typical  high-risk 
lifestyle  associated  with  AIDS. 

She  refleas,  "my  whole  world  shattered,  my  first  reaaion  was 
anger...  I  was  mad  at  whom  ever  did  this  to  me." 

It  took  Nancy  a  year  to  get  a  grip  on  her  situation.  Nancy  does 
not  know  who  she  got  the  virus  from.  "...  in  a  woman  it  can  take 
upwards  to  seven  years  to  manifest... five  years  ago  before  AIDS 
became  the  big  issue,  the  main  safe  sex  practice  was  for  the 
woman  to  take  birth  control  pills...." 

Five  years  ago  Nancy  was  practicing  "safe  sex." 

Besides  being  afflicted  with  the  physical  symptoms  of  AIDS, 
Nancy  has  been  wrought  with  the  emotional  effects  of  the  virus. 

"At  first  I  felt  alienated... I  didn't  want  anyone  to  touch  me...l 
worry  about  every  little  thing  that  happens  to  me.,  .is  it  AIDS?  Is 
it  a  cold?" 

People  reaa  differently  towards  Nancy  when  she  tells  them  of 
her  problem.  "They  ask  me  how  I  feel.. .(pause). ..but  they  sit  a 
little  further  away.. -god  forbid  if  I  ever  ask  them  for  a  sip  of  there 
drink!" 

"I  guess  1  can't  blame  them  for  lhat...I  blame  people  for  not 
sitting  near  me. ..I'm  not  the  big  purveyor  of  AIDS!" 

Nancy  plans  to  beat  the  disease,  which  is  starting  to  attack  her 
body. 

She  says,  emphatically,  "Spread  the  word,  not  the  disease.. .if  we 
don't  stop  the  disease,  it  will  stop  us." 

She  plans  to  continue  school  and  work  as  psychologist  coun- 
seling AIDS  patients.  "I  definitely  plan  to  outlive  this, ..the  best 
thing  I  have  done  to  deal  with  this  is  to  jump  on  an  educational 
bandwagon,  because  in  this  case  ignorance  is  not  bliss.. .ignorance 
will  kill  you." 

There  are  man  drugs  used  to  treat  AIDS  and  the  diseases 
caused  by  AIDS.  The  most  commonly  used  are  Bactrim,  Pen- 
tamidine, and  Azidothymidine  (AZT).  So  far.  a  cure  for  AIDS 
has  not  been  found. The  only  toolswe  have  toprevent  the  spread 
of  this  virus  are  awareness  and  knowledge. 
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With  college  life  the  way  it  is, 
we  all  need  a  little  help  and 
MainSheet  is  no  exception! 
You  don't  have  to  be  on  our 
staff  to  contribute-we'll  take 
your  commentaries,  articles, 
hot  tips,  photos,  and  even 
letters  to  the  Editor  for  con- 
sideration. Just  leave  your 
contribution  under  the  door 
of  our  office,  room  C206  in 
the  Upper  Commons. 
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Student  Survey 


What  do  you  think  about  President  Bush's  'Drug  War'  Proposal? 


Pam  Buddey,  19 

1  think  people  are  realizing  what  a  negative  affect  drugs  are 
having  on  our  society.  All  the  commercials  and  things  might 
make  people  think  twice. 


survey  and  photos  by  Beth  FaireU 


John  Maiceime 
This  is  not  a  new  proposal,  it's  been  approved  before,  but  the 
budget  has  always  been  gutted.  We  need  more  rehabilitation, 
not  incarceration  for  the  users. 


Julie  McWJiinnie,  20 

It's  deflnitely  a  good  effort.  There  really  needs  to  be  more  drug 

education.  We  need  to  set  up  more  ways  of  helping  the  users. 


Todd  LaBrzck,  21 
I  think  it's  a  good  idea!  It's  about  time  that  somebody  did 
something. 


Pia  Johnson,  19 
I'd  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it.  I  really  don't  think  the  impact 
will  be  that  great. 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  smoking  regulations  on  campus? 

suivey  Olid  photos  by  Therese  Chase 


Phil  Gmzui,  Business  Major 

"Not  having  a  smoking  area  doesn't  bother  me.  When  it  gets 
cold,  I  just  won't  smoke." 


Bob  Franey,  Liberal  Arts  (in  process  of  quitting) 
'Tlie  smoking  area  was  being  abused  last  semester;  it  wasn't 
fair  to  people  trying  to  eat." 


Eunace  Murphy,  Nursing 

"Smokers  should  have  a  designated  firea  inside;  in  Decern 
ber,  it  will  be  rough." 


Karen  Lodico,  Nursing 

"Just  because  Phil  Day  is  a  non-smoker  doesn't  mean  i 
should  be  discriminated  against." 


V^l 
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Lecture  by 
Egyptologist/ Archeologist: 


Dr.  Timothy  Kendall 

"Archeological  Discoveries  at 

Jebel  Barkal: 

Sudan's  Holy  Mountain" 

Wednesday 

October  18, 1989 

Noon 

Main  Theatre 

Arts  Center 


Free  Admission! 


ADC   -O-   GRAM 
MID-TERM     EXAMS  —  HELP!!! 


The  Academic   Development  Center  offers  you 
the  following  helpful  workshops: 

PASS   THAT  TEST 

(1)  EXAM  PREPARATION  -  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  23 

12:00 

Polly  Babner,  Instructor 

GET    MORE    FROM    YOUR    LECTURES   &  TEXTS 

(2)  LISTENING  A  NOTEMAKING  -  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  24 

12:30 

Phyllis  Lee,  Instructor 
Come  to  the  ADC  South  HI  for  workshops 
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Former  CCCC  Student 

Looks  to  Olympics 


By  Ted  Semprini 

Eric  Steenstra,  a  Penn  State 
University  graduate  and  former 
Cape  Cod  Community  College 
student,  has  qualified  for  the 
United  States  Olympic  Bobsled 
Team. 

The  23  year-old  Steenstra,  who 
presently  resides  in  Barnstable 
Village,  ironically,  has  never 
competed  in  the  event  before, 
but  the  US  coaches  thought  so 
much  of  his  athletic  ability  that 
they  decided  to  give  him  a  shot. 

Because  the  United  States  is 
the  only  country  not  to  fund  its 
Olympic  athletes,  Steenstra  was 
forced  to  generate  sponsorship 


of  his  own.  A  fund  raiser  was 
held  to  support  Steenstra  two 
weekends  ago  (September  30, 
October  1);  over  $3,700  was 
raised  with  contributions  com- 
ing from  family  memtiers,  friends, 
and  Steenstra's  former  Barn- 
stable High  School  teachers. 

Eric  will  train  to  become  a 
"pusher"  for  the  team  in  hopes 
of  competing  in  the  1992  Win- 
ter Olympics  in  Albcrtvillc, 
France.  The  requirements  foi 
the  position  Steenstra  is  trying 
to  seojre  involve  great  strength, 
along  with  superb  balance  and 
coordinatioa  Steenstra  demon- 
strated this  neccessary,  excep- 
tional, all-around  athletic  abil- 


ity during  his  tenure  at  Penn 
State.  He  captained  the  track 
team,  specialized  in  the  discus 
and  shot-put,  and  also  competed 
in  the  Decathlon,  which  is  the 
combination  of  ten  different 
track  and  field  events. 

The  Olympics  arc  an  event 
that  converge  the  world's  finest 
athletes  every  four  years.  Dedi- 
cation, determination,  and 
devotion  are  three  essential 
elements  that  comprise  a  world- 
class  caliber  athlete,  along  with 
the  support  of  family  and  friends. 
If  that's  all  the  Steenstra  needs 
to  become  the  best  then  he  is 
well  on  his  way. 


Tennis  Courts  Near  Completion 

After  Nearly  a  Year  Of  Work 
Players  Can't  Use  Until  Spring 


Sports  Staff  PicksWorld 
Series 

compiled  by  MainSheet  Sports  Staff 

Tom  Kelliher-Will  gives  us  a  thrill... Giants  in  7. 

Suzanne  Michalski  -  The  bash  brothers  get  bashed  again 

for  the  second  straight  year.. .Giants  in  7 

Simon  Mooney  -  Rickey  steals  the  show.. .Oakland  in  6 

Ted  Semprini  -  Oakland  to  embarrass,  as  they  were  last 

year..A'sin5  if  not  4! 

Brian  Sauro  -  No  way,  Jose.. .Giants  in  5! 

Emily  Littella-  I  think  word  series  is  a  good  idea.  If  we  didn't  have 

words,  how  could  we  talk,  what  would  we  do?  What?. ..It's  World 

Series?. ..oh. ..nevermind. 


Afiermany  months  of  construction  the  tennis  counts  outside  the  Physical  Education  building  are 
approaching  completion.  The  lenative  due  date  is  the  middle  of  December.  But  the  courts  will  not 
be  open  until  the  Spring  semester. 

By  Simon  Mooney 


In  our  opening  issue,  Main- 
Sheet  Sports  detailed  the  reno- 
vations of  the  weigjit  room.  Well, 
in  to  shock  no  one,  constructa- 
mania  has  spread  just  outside 
of  the  Physical  Education  build- 
ing to  the  old  tennis  courts. 

Actually,  the  tennis  courts 
commenced  construction  long 
before  the  weight  room  renova- 
tions were  even  considered.  The 
courts  have  been  under  repairs 


"They  still  have  to  put  up  new 
wind  screens  along  the  fence, 
color  coat  and  line  all  the  courts, 
for  all  three  sports,  and  install 
the  basketball  hoops,"  Phillips 
said. 

Phillips  also  shared  some  inter- 
esting ideas  he  has  been  inves- 
tigating. 

"We  are  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  instaUing  coin- 
operated  lighting  for  those  wish- 
ing to  use  the  complex  at  night." 


since  last  fall,  and  the  patient 
college  community  will  be  re- 
warded with  a  top-notch  tennis, 
basketball,  and  handball  com- 
plex in  the  spring. 

"TTie  contractor  has  until  the 
middle  of  December  to  com- 
plete the  projea,  after  he  al- 
ready received  an  extension  of 
the  previous  October  24  dead- 
line," explained  Robert  Phil- 
Ups,  Direaor  of  Faciliries 
Management. 


Synchronized  Swimming  Seeks  Members 


by  Amy  Dufault 

The  CCCC  synchronized  swimming  club,  headed  by  Professor 
Gina  Yosgandes,  is  searching  for  men  and  women  students  who 
wish  to  participate  in  a  new  sport  here  at  the  college. 

The  club  is  not  limited  to  expert  swimmers,  but  swimmers  at 
any  level,  according  to  Yosgandes. 

The  emphasis  is  on  fun,  she  says.  "It's  a  getting  together  kind 
of  activity  that  brings  people  together  with  a  lot  of  enthusiasm." 
Theclubwill  stage  numerous  acquacadewater  shows  with  music 
ranging  from  Jimmy  Buffet  to  the  Boston  Pops. 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  participants,  Yosgandes  emphasizes. 
In  fact,  the  acquacades  may  be  used  to  raise  money  for  other 
activities.  In  the  works  now  is  a  fund  raiser  for  the  baseball  team, 


which  Yosgandes  feels  suffers  due  to  a  shortage  of  money 
budgeted  for  athletics. 

The  club  is  looking  for  students  or  others  who  are  quahfied 
lifeguards  to  donate  an  hour  or  two  to  watch  the  pool  and  help 
swimmers  at  the  YMCA  located  across  the  street  from  the 
college.  Lifeguards  should  be  certified  in  CPR,  first  aid,  and 
lifesaving.  Volunteers  could  sit  and  do  homework  if  they  wish  to, 
says  Yosgandes.  "I  just  want  [the  lifeguards]  to  be  physically 
present.  If  no  one  can  volunteer  we'll  have  to  pay  the  lifeguards, 
which  is  a  shame." 

According  to  Yosgandes,  the  sport  of  synchronized  swimming 
can  be  "a  lot  of  fun.. .there's  a  p^chological  coherence  that 
results  from  this  with  students,  staff,  and  faculty.  Now  all  we 
need  is  to  spread  the  word  around  " 


Profile  of  a  Student/Athlete 


By  Tom  Kelliher 

Name:  Pal  Gaspa 
Age:  20 

Hometown:  Falmouth 
Class      level:      Sophmore 
Major  Physical  Education 
Plans  for  future:  transfer  to 
Bridgewater  State  to  complete 
Phys.  Ed.  degree 
Sport    currently    playing    at 
CCCC:  Baseball 
Individual     accomplishments 
last  season:  made  only  one  error 
all  year  at  second  base,  hit  first 
collegiate  HR  in  North  Essex 
victory 

How  would  you  describe  your 
self  as  a  player?:  steady,  a  hard 
worker 

How  do  you  feel  about  beins 
elected  captain?:  Looking  for- 
ward to  productive  season,  and 


helping  lead  the  team  to  victo- 
ries 

How  was  your  summer?:  Great, 
enjoyed  playing  in  Barnstable 
County  Baseball  League,  I  bat- 
ted J90  and  built  confidence  up 
against  top-notch  pitching 
Favorite  class:  Oral  Communi- 
cations 

Favorite  pig-out  food:  Chinese 
food 

Favorite  athlete:  Larry  Bird 
Favorite  music:  Top  40 
Who  would  you  like  to  meet 
and  why?:  Red  Auerbach.  be- 
cause he's  a  great  leader  and  I 
want  to  be  a  successful  coach 
some  day. 

If  you  could  have  one  dream 
come  true,  what  would  it  be?: 
To  win  the  1990  JuniorCnllege 
World  Series,  and  put  CCCC 
baseball  on  the  national  map 
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20,000  Rally  At  State  House,  Boston  Common 


by  Beverly  Delaney 

"It  was  really  moving  to  see 
all  those  thousands  of  people 
united  for  one  cause,"  com- 
mented KatherineCoughUn,  a 
student  of  CCCC,  who  attended 
the  protest  rally  on  Boston 
Common.  "It  was  an  inspiring 
experience." 

This  was  one  view  of  many 
from  students  and  others  who 
attended  the  protest  rally  on 
October  18,  1989,  on  Boston 
Common. 

AUyson  Borowski,  a  student 
ofCCCC  said,  "The  bandfrom 
UMass  which  led  everyone  to 
the  State  House  was  a  great 
idea.  And  they  were  loud!" 

"I  didn't  expect  to  see  so 
many  people  there,  especially 
with  the  cold  drizzly  weather," 
added  Meridith  Nydam,  also  a 
student  at  CCCC. 

Richard  Sullivan,  Dean  of 
Students  at  CCCC  said,  "I 
thought  it  was  a  pretty  power- 
ful testament,  especially  in  the 
wind  and  rain.  I'm  not  too  happy 
with  people  giving  exams  on 
such  an  occasion.  Amherst  had 
to  leave  2,000  students  behind. 
We're  all  supposed  to  be  in  this 
together.  The  reason  the  fac- 
ulty is  here  is  for  the  students." 
Channel  5's  opening  state- 
ment on  the  six  o'clock  news 
the  day  of  the  rally  was,  "10  - 
15,000  students  protest  budget 
cuts  at  the  State  House  today, 
but  things  got  out  of  hand!" 

Channel  11,  which  interviewed 
CCCC  student  Ellen  Bums, 
commended  the  efforts  set  forth 
by  those  who  attended  the  rally. 
In  an  interview  with  the  Boston 
Globe,  Capitol  poUce  captain, 
Frank  Tucker  said,  "It  was  the 


largest  ralfy  since  the  Kent  State 
deaths  and  the  and  the  Viet- 
nam War." 

Colonel  William  MtAuliffe 
of  the  State  Police,  in  another 
interview  with  the  Boston  Globe 
said,  "the  situation  did  get  a 
Uttle  dicey,  but  we  don't  think 
it  ever  really  got  out  of  hand." 
The  Globe  reported  that  "the 
debate  was  clouded  however, 
by  the  unruly  behavior  of  some 
of  the  protesters." 

In  an  interview  with  the  Cape 
Cod  Times,  House  Speaker 
George  Keverian  said,  "Every- 
thing being  done  here  today  is 
not  helpful,  in  fact  it's  disgrace- 
ful!" 

Many  students  who  went  to 
the  rally  to  protest  and  many 
who  didn't  go 

felt  that  the  news  coverage  ought 
to  have  been  better  focused  on 
thereasonsforthe  rally,  not  on 
the  four  students  from  UMass, 
Amherst. 

Jeimifer  Sirrico,  a  CCCC 
student  who  attended  the  pro- 
test, said,  "I  was  really  disap- 
pointed withChannel  4's  11:00 
news  coverage.  They  only 
mentioned  that  there  were  four 
students  arrested  out  of  the 
15,000  who  attended  the  rally. 
They  didn't  even  grasp  the 
'purpose  of  our  being  there!" 

According  to  Lisa  Elder, 
another  CCCC  shrdent  who  did 
not  attend  the  rally,  "Even  those 
who  hadn't  gone  felt  the  disap- 
pointment. I  couldn't  believe 
what  I  saw  on  the  6:00  and 
11:00  news.  The  least  they  oould 
have  done  was  to  discuss  the 
budget  cuts  that  we  students 
must  face." 


CCCC  students  join  thousands  of  protesters  in  Boston  last  Wednesday. 

No  More  Cuts'  the  Sentiment  of  State  Students 


Student  Senate  President  Dave  WnghLwn  addressee  ihtnLsands 


by  Therese  Branton  Chase 

Undeterred  by  chilUng  rains  and  wind,  20,000  students  from 
across  the  state,  including  two  packed  busloads  from  CCCC, 
gathered  in  front  of  the  State  House  on  Wednesday  to  protest 
the  latest  cuts  in  state  funding  for  higher  education. 

The  reduction,  part  of  a  5%  across-the-board  reversion  in 
monies  for  state  programs,  comes  as  a  stunning  blow  to  many 
institutions  throughout  the  state. 

Students,  faculty,  and  administrative  staff  came  together  to 
convince  govertunent  officials  that  theirs  is  a  voice  that  will  not 
be  denied. 

In  a  scene  reminiscent  of  the  late  '60's,  theprotestors  chanted 
"No  more  cuts!"  and  "Save  our  schools!"  Many  carried  ban- 
ners and  posters  with  slogans  such  as  "Save  our  edukashun." 
and  "This  means  death  for  our  schools." 

Atop  a  platform  on  Boston  Common,  surrounded  by  loud- 
speakers, representatives  from  various  schools  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  Commonwealth  spoke  out,  their  voices 
sometimes  becoming  hoarse  with  shouting. 

One  of  the  first  speakers  was  George  Ellison,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education.  Introduced  as  an 
advocate  for  higher  education,  Ellison  said,  "The  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  control  the  budget.  Maybe  they  thought  the  rain 
would  keep  us  away,  but  it  would  take  more  than  the  weather 
to  stop  us!" 
Ellison  went  on  to  say,  "It  is  a  return  investment  for  the  state 

to  have  a  trained  and  competent  labor  force."  He  spoke  of  the 

need  for  additional 

sources  of  revenue,  emphasizing  the  undesirability  of  the 

alternatives. 
These  include  turning  away  students  next  semester,  higher 

tuition  and  fees,  delayed  graduation,  and  the  elimination  of 

tenured  faculty.  Ellison  ended  by  saying,  "You  are  the  voice  of 

the  future;  make  yourselves  heard!" 
When  the  last  speaker  finished,  the  huge  crowd  swarmed  up 

the  hill  to  the  State  House  where  they  were  met  by  a  solid  line 

of  police  officers  who  blocked  off  the  entrance  to  the  building. 
Flowers  and  dropped  banners  were  trampled  into  the  mud  as 

thecrowd  pressed  as  closeto  the  State  House  astheywcreable. 
A  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  interrupted 

when  a  group  of  students  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the 

-^^amber.  One  legislator.  Rep.  Jacquehne  Lewis,  of  Bridgewa- 

ter.  was  knocked  down  as  she  tried  to  leave. 


Although  three  UMass  Amherst  students  were  arrested,  and 
others  became  overzealous,  the  majority  of  the  students  kept 
their  enthusiasm  under  control.  However,  Board  of  Regents 
Chairman  Paul  Tsongas  spoke  throueh  a  buUhorn  warning 

students  to  be  careful  how  they  conduaed  themselves. 

"Don't  change  the  story,"  he  warned. 

Four  hours  after  it  began,  the  buses  pulled  away  carrying  the 
demonstrators,  who  left  complaining  of  the  cold,  but  still 
cheering  and  waving  their  signs.  They  spoke  of  their  hopes  for 
having  a  more  permanent  impaa  upon  the  government  other 
than  just  sending  a  few  tremors  through  the  State  House. 
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Governor  Meets  With  Student  Editors  About  Cuts 


by  Andrew  Ojala 

At  a  meeting  at  the  Statehouse  two  days  prior  to  the  huge 
student  rally  in  Boston,  Governor  Dukakis  announced  the  he 
was  rescinding  SIO  million  from  the  $35  million  in  proposed 
education  budget  cuts. 

For  CCCC,  this  would  mean  a  loss  of  3.25  percent  of  its 
budget,  rather  than  the  5  percent  reduaion  previously  an- 
nounced. Translated  into  dollars,  this  indicates  a  cut  of  5216,109 
instead  of  5332,475. 

According  to  a  letter  by  President  Day  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  a  cut  of  3  percent  at  CCCCwould  cause  the  ehmina- 
tion  of  about  50  courses  and30  to  35  pan-time  faculty.  Further 
hardships  would  include  the  reduction  of  enrollment  by  100 
students. 

Dukakis  called  student  journalists  from  around  the  state  to 
the  last  minute  meeting  on  Beacon  Hill,  which  was  also 
attended  by  Franklyn  Jenifer,  Chancellor  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  reason  he  invited  the  students,  the  Governor 
said,  was  to  express  his  dismay  and  frustration  at  having  to 
make  these  cuts. 
TTie  Governor  opened  the  meeting  by  saying,  "If  you're  your 
angry  and  frustrated,  we  feel  the  same  way."  An  alternative  to 
cutting  courses  from  programsand  laying  off  teachers  would  be 
lo  raise  taxes  to  supplement  the  aihng  budgets,  said  Dukakis. 
"Quality  Education  isn't  cheap- We  have  a  choice:  Invest  or 
stumble  along,  facing  cuts  and  higher  costs  to  students  and 
families,"  he  stated. 

Raised  costs  wouldn't  effect  needy  students.  Chancellor 
Jenifer  maintains,  as  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  tuition 
waiver  program. 

WhilethestateBoardofRegentshasannounced  that  there 
will  not  be  a  tuition  hike  for  CCCC  next  semester,  Jenifer  said 
that  a  fees  increase  was  certain. 

Several  students  at  the  meeting  were  concerned  that  com- 
munity colleges  might  have  to  merge  to  survive  the  cuts, 
Dukakis  said  that  merging  was  unlikely,  and  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  community  colleges  was  their  accessibility.  Other 
students  were  concerned  about  the  long-term  labor  shortage 
that  may  occur  in  the  state  as  a  result  of  an  undereducaied 
population. 
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MainSheel's  Tom  Lowell  at  meeting  with  Governor  Dukakis  before  the  Stale  House  rally. 


Nursing 
Gets  Grants 


by  Wayne  Richardson 

Bay  State  Skills,  A  semi-public  corporation  is  providing 
555,375  to  offer  six  cycles  of  the  nurses  aid/home  health 
prograni  during  this  school  year.  Cape  Cod  Hospital,  Whitehall 
pavilion  and  VNA  of  Central  Cape  Cod  supply  resources  such 
as  supervisory  personnel  and  facilities  for  clinical  practices. 

:  r.e  :our  credit  course  offered  three  times  a  semester  will 
cost  students  S80~approximately  one  third  of  the  normal  cost. 
Upon  completion  students  will  receive  a  certification  to  work 
in  hospital  and  home  care.  Along  with  the  140-hour  course, 
there  is  an  optional  15  hour  course  in  CPR  and  first  aid  through 
which  students  can  receive  an  additional  credit  and  be  certified 
through  the  Red  Cross. 

Rosemary  Dillon,  director  of  the  program  says.'The  major 
change  in  the  studies  that  have  been  running  for  several  years 
is  that  the  State  and  federal  laws  are  now  being  implemented." 
This  requires  aides  for  nursing  homes  (long-term  care)  to  be 
certified  with  75  hours  of  training  and  pass  a  statev/ide  test. 
Eventually,  further  regulations  are  expected  to  effect  aides  in 
home  and  hospital  care,  Dillon  said. 

Dillon  is  presently  applying  for  retroactive  approval.  If 
granted,  all  students  who  have  taken  courses  since  January, 
1986,  will  be  certified  without  further  training  or  testing.  The 
course  has  run  21  times  and  would  affect  237  graduates  of  the 
nurses  aide  program. 

The  course  is  offered  in  both  day  and  evening  classes.  Dillon 
stresses  that  employment  opportunities,  starting  pay  and  benefits 
are  excellent  for  certified  nurses  aides.  "There  are  1000  beds 
scheduled  for  opening  in  the  upper  Cape  area,"  Dillon  said. 


Pilgrim  Evacuation 
Drill  Staged 


by  David  Thomas 

Recently  Boston  Edison  conducted  a  test  of  their  evacuation 
capabilities  at  the  Pilgrim  Nuclear  Power  Plant  in  Plymouth. 
The  drill  was  supervised  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

During  the  time  of  the  test  the  warning  sirens  used  to  alert 
the  general  public  were  not  sounded  and  children  were  not 
evacuated  from  school.  Local  media  and  town  officials  were 
not  notified  of  the  drill.  Several  school  buses  were  driven  at 
normal  speeds  through  normal  mid-day  traffic. 

Science  Professor  Brenda  Boleyn  said,  "the  test  was  prelimi- 
nary, it  centered  on  the  communication  within  the  plant  and 
left  the  public  out  of  the  picture.  The  results  obtained  would 
not  reflect  those  of  an  actual  emergency." 

In  the  event  of  a  total  nuclear  meltdown,  how  would  Cape 
Cod  be  evacuated?  Charles  Noyes,  Bourne's  Civil  Defense 
Manager  responded,  "When  the  warning  sirens  go  off  in  South 
Plymouth  and  Manomet  people  will  flood  Routes  3  and  3A 
heading  for  the  North  Sagamore  Rotary.... 

"For  people  on  the  Cape,  it  might  be  best  to  sit  in  their 
homes." 
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Lecture  Details  Disabilities 


by  Kristen  Police 

"Learning  disabled  students 
never  fully  overcome  their  dis- 
abilities." This  is  what  Dr  Rich- 
ard Sommers,  learning  special- 
ist at  CCCC.  told  attendees  of 
a  recent  on-campus  lecture 
about  teaching  or  being  a  learn- 
ing disabled  student.  Sommers 
offered  several  helpful  tips. 
Specific  Learning  Disabilities 
is  a  chronic  condition  of  pre- 
sumed neurological  origin  which 
selectively  interferes  with  the 
development,  integration,  and 
the  demonstration  of  verbal  and 
nonverbal  ability. 

Studies  have  shown  that  stu- 
dents whose  disabilities  did  not 
lessen  in  their  early  school  years, 
are  now  experiencing  difficulty 
in  college. 


Some  disabled  persons  are 
poorly  coordinated;  others  are 
outstanding  athletes.  Some  are 
socially  awkward  and  imma- 
ture; others  have  mcelleni  social 
skills. 

A  learning  disabled  person 
may  exhibit  several  of  the  fol- 
lowing behaviors:  difficulty  in 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling. 
Has  trouble  listening  to  a  lec- 
ture and  taking  notes  at  the 
same  lime.  Confuses  similar 
letters  such  as  "b"  and  "d"  or 
"p"  and  "q".  Learning  Disabled 
students  tend  to  omit  or  add 
words  when  reading  out  loud 
and  displays  anxiety,  anger,  or 
depression  because  of  the  ina- 
bility to  cope  with  school  or 
social  situations. 

"Visually  disabled  students 


may  use  graphics  to  reinforce 
learning.  Films,  slides,  illustra- 
tions, and  diagrams,  are  help- 
ful to  the  student."  Sommers 
said. 

He  also  stated  that  "Disabled 
auditory  students  can  learn  by 
interviewing  or  by  participat- 
ing in  discussions." 

Haptic  disabled  students 
prefer  the  hands  on  technique. 
They  use  experiential  learning, 
such  as  making  models,  doing 
lab  work,  and  role  playing  to 
assist  them. 

Learning  disabilities  are 
considered  permanent,  how- 
ever, Sommers 
reassures."special  training  and 
learningto  live  with  their  prob- 
lem helps  them  to  improve  their 
incapacities." 
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CCCC  student  Promotes  Global  Pledge  to 
Combat  World's  Problems 


by  Jason  Dabkowski 

Jerry  Schmeer  Jr.  lakes  time 
out  of  every  day  to  renecl  on 
the  "Rockingdiair  Theory."  He 
asks  himself,  "Did  I  justify  my 
existence  on  this 
planet?  Have  I  accomplished 
something  to  change  people's 
lives?"  Schmeer  is  currently 
working  to  make  an  impact  on 
the  world  with  his  "Global 
Pledge  of  Allegiance." 

Schmeer's  frfedge  aims  to  bring 
all  people  of  all  nations  to- 
gether to  save  the  environment. 
The  pledge  is  simply: 

'i  pledge  my  allegiance  to  the 
planet  Earth,  to  make  it  a  bet- 
ter, healthier  and  safer  world 
for  all." 

The  idea  for  a  global  pledge 
came  from  the  recent  presi- 
dential campaign  issue  of 
Dukakas's  1977vetoof  a  man- 
datory Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the   Flag  in   public  schools. 


Schmeer  feds  that  in  the  shadow 
of  Chernobyl,  acid  rain,  and 
ozone  depletion,  "We  need  to 
make  a  more  global  approach 
in  everything  we  do." 

As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  that  appeared  in  the 
MainSheet  last  spring,  "If  we, 
the  great  nation  that  we  are, 
want  to  take  the  leadership  that 
we  have  always  shown  in  the 
past,  let's  offer  the  world  a 
practical  solution.  Let's  offei 
the  world  a  new  pledge  of  alle- 
giance-a  pledge  that  we  can  be 
proud  of,  and  that  the  whole 
world  can  share." 

After  recieving  a  positive 
response  for  his  idea.  Schmeer 
set  out  to  promote  it.  He  has 
written  to  congressmen,  news- 
papers, and  many  organizations 
in  an  effort  to  publicise  the 
pledge. 

His  efforts  have  touched  close 
to  home  as  Schmeer  received 
dozens  of  letters  from  a  fifth- 


grade  class  at  Osterville  Ele- 
mentary school.  The  children's 
teacher,  Susan  Peters  had  read 
Schmeer's  proposal  to  the  class 
from  the  Cape  Cod  Times, 
Touched  by  their  concern, 
Schmeer  visited  the  class  and 
presented  them  v^nth  a  framed 
photograph  of  the  Earth  as  it 
appears  from  space.  'There  are 
no  lines  there,"  he  says. 

"I  really  like  your  idea  for  the 
pledge  for  the  whole  world. 
And  it  is  short  and  simple  and 
you  can  understand  all  of  the 
words.  Maybe  sometime  there 
will  be  a  pledge  to  the  world 
and  people  will  thank  you." 
wrote  then-fifth-grader,  Meg 
Sullivan. 

Schmeer  feels  that  if  school 
children  were  pledging  to  save 
the  environment,  then  Congress 
could  take  a  lesson  from  it. 
"Following  the  wisdom  of  chil- 
dren, let  Congress  adopt  this 
new  Pledge,  Wouldn't  you  feel 


better  knowing  that  before  they 
voted  on  a  new  trillion-dollar 
weapons  system  that  day,  they 
too  had  made  this  pledge?" 

Schmeer  is  currently  work- 
ing to  get  the  pledge  featured 
on  the  C^fN  children's  news 
program.  Newsroom.  Schmeer 
is  also  looking  for  support  fr<  mi 
fellow  college  students,  "\Vu 
need  to  set  the  example.  We 
need  to  do  it  now.  We  need  all 
of  your  help." 

Bom  in  London,  raised  in 
New  York,  and  now  a  West 
Yarmouth  resident,  Schmeer 
g^duated  from  CCCC  last  spring 
but  is  still  enrolled  as  a  part 
time  student.  In  the  early  "SO's, 
he  pursued  a  career  in  acting  in 
Hawaii.  He  landed  several  roles 
including  a  major  part  as  "a 
bad  guy"  opposite  Tom  Selleck 
in  "Magnum  P.I."  After  five 
years,  he  came  back  to  the  Cape 
and  opened  his  own  theater 
workshop  in  Hyannis. 


CCCC  student  Jerry  Schmeer. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


TTie  world  is  riding  a  wave  of 
apathy  to  its  doom!  There  is  a 
lot  of  concern  voiced  by  many 
these  days  about  environmental 
issues,  but  few  who  seem  to  be 
willing  to  take  action.  Appar- 
ently not  many  people  realize 
that  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment starts  with  being  willing 
to  pick  up  after  yourself.  Or, 
many  students  are  under  the 
impression  that  their  mom  works 
here  and  will  be  along  after 
lunch  to  clean  up  their  mess. 
Wake  up  peqjle,  you're  grown- 
ups now. 

1  am  appalled  and  disgusted 
by  the  inability  of  so  many  to 
throw  away  their  trash  or  put 
their  trays  in  the  appropriate 
place.  Yes,  there  isa  staff  in  the 
cafeteria  but  they  have  plenty 
to  do  without  cleaning  up  after 
you.  Get  the  message!?  You 
are  responsible  for  your  mess. 
Don't  expea  someone  el^c  to 
take  care  of  it.  That  attitude  is 
largely  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  world's  envi- 
ronment. 


To  quickly  address  a  related 
issue,  why  can't  there  be  more 
ash  cans  in  smoking  areas?  I 
am  not  a  smoker  but  recognize 
the  right  to  choose  to  smoke. 
However,  I  don't  like  walking 
on  a  carpet  of  cigarette  butts. 
The  worst  areas  seem  to  be  on 
the  patio  outside  the  cafeteria 
and  between  the  North  and 
South  buildings.  Pollute  your 
lungs  if  you  like  but  please  don't 
cover  the  earth  withyour  trash. 
Wake  up  people  and  start 
your  efforts  to  save  the  earth 
by  cleaning  up  your  own  mes. 
Please! 

P.S.  When  entering  or  leaving 
the  cafcteria-CLOSE  THE 
DOOR! 

Sheryl  Scott-Nalms 
IMS  Staff  Member 


Letters  Policy:  Letters  must  include  the  writer's 
name  in  order  to  be  published.  MainSheet  re- 
serves the  right  to  edit  to  suit  length  and  style  re- 
quirements. We  regret  that  we  cannot  accept  po- 
etry. 


In  Our  View 


Co-EdilorTom  Lowell  accepting  challenge  from  Govtmur. 

The  Governor's  Challenge 


At  a  recent  meeting  with  college  journalists  from  throughout 
the  state, 
Governor  Dukakis  threw  the  proverbial  gauntlet. 

The  meeting,  (held  two  days  prior  to  the  Beacon  Hill  protest 
rally),  could  have  simply  been  viewed  as  a  media  event, 
advance  PR  work,  or  as  an  apology  from  a  man  who  felt 
genuinely  bad  about  a  situation  he  had  no  resolution  for. 

Regardless  of  these  considerations,  however,  the  challenge 
he  issued  was  a  valid  one. 

"We  have  got  to  formulate  some  long  range  solutions,"  the 
Governor  said,  "so  that  were  not  meeting  here  every  year  to 
hash  out  these  painful  cuts." 

The  Governor  did  not  attempt  to  put  a  happy  face  on  the 
future  of  public  higher  education.  No  'rosy  prediaions'  punc- 
tuated the  meeting  on  that  overcast  Boston  afternoon. 

The  students  present  asked  hard,  painful  questions,  and  they 
got  hard  and  painful  answers. 

Yet,  as  Chancellor  Franklin  Jenifer  pointed  out,  meetings 
like  that  one  wouldn't  change  unless  everyone  involved  in 
education  "dealt  with  the  fundemental  funding  problems 
facing  us."  "Quality  education  isn't  cheap," 

Dukakis  said,  "and  we  have  a  choice— we  can  either  invest,  or 


stumble  along  forcing  cuts  and  higher  costs  to  students  and 
families." 

You  may  have  noticed  a  pattern  emerging  in  the  statements 
by  both  Dukakis  and  Jenifer.  They  seem  to  include  a  lot  of 
plural  pronouns  such  as  'we',  'us',  and  'everyone.' 

Now  for  the  bad  news:  they  weren't  just  referring  to  the  thirty 
or  so  people  in  that  room.  They  were  also  talking  about  all  of 
us:  the  students,  professors,  and  administrators  of  Massachu- 
setts colleges. 

If  all  we  can  manage  to  do  is  spread  blame,  (a  national 
pasttime  of  the  eighties),  then  we  are  simply  part  of  the 
problem. 

It  isn't  until  we  begin  to  formulate  constructive  ideas,  or 
exercise  political  will  that  we  become  part  of  the  solution. 

The  Mainsheet  was  present  when  the  gauntlet  was  thrown. 
The  long-term  committment  of  this  paper  to  the  cause  of 
education  at  this  school  was  again  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
CCCC  was  one  of  only  a  dozen  schools  represented  at  this 
meeting. 

The  only  question  we  are  faced  with  now  is:  Who  will  join  us 
in  picking  this  gauntlet  up,  and  finding  solutions,  rather  than 
accusations? 


Disaster  Reminds  Us 
of  How  Fragile  We  Are 


Fragile-seemingly  not  a  description  for  an  enormous  bridge 
that  spans  the  San  Fransisco  Bay,  nor  for  a  double-tiered 
concrete  stretch  of  highway.  But  fragile  they  are. 

We  plan  our  lives  with  regard  to  the  long  term;  what  we  are 
to  become,  who  we  will  die  married  to,  where  we  will  live,  and 
how  we  will  derive  pleasure  in  our  retired  years. 

We  also  plan  moment  by  moment.  We  say,  "I  will  drive  from 
this  stretch  of  highway,  over  the  bridge,  and  go  home."  And 
then  some  quirk  of  nature  shatters  our  intentions,  sandwiching 
us,  crushing  us  under  tons  of  concrete  and  steel,  transforming 
our  dreams  and  identities  into  meaningless  statistics  to  be 
chanted  repeatedly  by  the  media. 

We  are  no  more  permanent  than  a  fleeting  moment.  We  are 
as  delicate  as  a  child's  psyche. 

Disaster  is  a  conflict  between  what  we  expect  and  what 
actually  occurs.  The  California  earthquake  is  fresh  in  our 

minds  and  therefore  defines  disaster  for  us  now.  at  this 

moment.  But  it  is  not  the  first  disaster  to  strike  us.  And  it 

certainly  won't  be  the  last. 

Past  disasters  hold  no  more  significance  than  yesterday's 

coffee,  except  when  used  in  comparison  to  recent  events.  Who 

thought  about  the  great  quake  of  1906  before  last  Tuesday? 

Who  remembers  those  who  died  in  thai  disaster? 

What  architectural  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  that 

collapses  would  not  kill  hundreds  in  a  single  second?  What 


kind  of  disaster  relief  budget  was  allotted? 

Our  memories  prioritize  the  recent-and  the  quake  of  1906 
was  not  recent  enough  to  instill  fear,  concern,  nor  precaution- 
ary measures.  Because  of  this  disregard  for  the  past,  CaUfornia 
disaster  relief  funds  are  lacking.  Because  an  earthquake  is  not 
frightening  until  it  actually  happens,  engineers  designed  the 
Bay  Bridge  with  two  levels,  and  a  double-tiered  Interstate  880. 
Modern  reinforcements  for  the  pillars  of  Interstate  880  were 
tentatively  planned,  but  never  carried  through.  And  then  the 
earthquake  sought  out  and  conquered  the  San  Fransisco  area's 
weakest  points.  San  Fransiscans,  like  all  of  us,  denied  their 
fragility  until  last  Tuesday,  at  5:04  p.m. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned,  and  soon  forgotten,  is  that  we  must 
not  continue  to  disregard  our  fragility.  However,  if  we  retain 
this  awareness,  it  would  seem  ridiculous  to  plan  a  walk  down 
the  hall  to  the  bathroom.  One  never  knows  if  a  task  can  be 
completed-an  embolism  ruptures  a  bloodvessel  in  the  brain, 
a  speeding  car  comes  out  of  nowhere,  running  someone  over 
the  pavement .  or  an  earthquake  sends  bricks  down  eight  stories 
to  crush  the  skulls  of  those  who  intend  to  get  into  their  cars. 
We  are  fragile.  And  we  must  live  each  day  with  an  awareness 
of  our  mortality  in  a  positive  sense.  We  must  celebrate  our 
lives,  rejoicing  each  moment  we  are  given,  basking  in  the 
pleasures  we  experience  as  if  tomorrow  they  will  crack,  crumble, 
and  plunge  into  the  sea. 
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Being  Unspoiled  Has  Its  Advantages 


by  Ellen  Bums 

One  night,  wKile  asleep  on  the  couch,  with  the  novel  I  should 
have  been  reading  lying,  opened,  on  my  stomach,  the  phone 
was  handed  to  me.  "It's  Lisa  Selesky.  Do  you  know  a  Lisa 
Seleslcy?" 

Indeed,  I  do. 

I  abnost  refused  the  phone  call-this  person  from  my  past,  the 
past  I've  been  trying  so  hard  to  bury,  was  invading  me  once 
again. 

Lisa  was  my  "best  friend"  when  I  was  struggling  to  grow  up 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  If  there  was  ever  a  stereotyped  spoiled  brat 
child,  Lisa  was  it.  Lisa  got  whatever  she  wanted,  whenever  she 
wanted  it.  Anytime  she  wanted  me  to  "sleep  over"  and  her 
mother  refused,  she'd  force  her  my-mother-will-let-you-if-I- 
cry  tears  and  her  mother  would  hug  her  and  say  "Okay,  baby, 
your  friend  can  stay  over."  After  that,  a  few  more  bats  of  her 
baby  blues  and  a  couple  more  synthesized  tears  would  result  in 
our  being  able  to  use  her  mother's  master  bedroom  for  the 
night. 

In  the  morning,  the  breakfast  menu  would  consist  of  "Whatever 
my  beautiful  Lisa  wants,"  as  would  the  day's  activity  schedule. 
Her  relationship  with  her  mother,  indeed,  her  dominance  over 
her  so-called  authority  figure  was  a  stark  contrast  to  what  I 
experienced  in  my  own  home.  I  spent  all  those  years  wishing  I 
could  be  Lisa. 

Lisa  had  the  best  toys,  clothes,  and  books.  Lisa  was  taken  on 
trips  to  Disney  World.  Lisa  had  money  to  .'■-pend,  and  if  she 
didn't,  her  mother  would  give  it  to  her.  Lisa  was  constantly 
cuddled,  kissed,  and  embraced.  Lisa  was  the  luckiest  girl  on  the 


block,  if  not  in  all  of  Brooklyn. 

Lisa  was  also  the  most  stubborn  girl  I'd  ever  met.  Although 
my  intelligence  was  always  stronger  than  hers  (she'd  even 
admit  it  saying  she  had  more  beauty)  it  was  impossible  to  win 
an  argument  with  her.  This  was  the  most  frustrating  aspect  of 
our  relationship.  If  I  couldn't  match  her  material  status,  I 
thought  1  could  at  least  outsmart  the  girl.  But  Lisa  wasn't  about 
to  give  an  inch. 

We  must  have  been  six  and  seven  when  she  smugly  an- 
nounced that  her  birthday  came  before  mine. 

"No,"  I  said,  "January  is  the  first  month  of  the  year.  It  goes 
before  October  so  mine  is  first." 

"Nope.  It  goes  September,  October,  November,  December, 
and  then  January.  Mine's  first." 

I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  she  was  thinking  of  the  school 
year  and  not  an  actual  calender  year.  When  she  ran  out  of 
defending  evidence,  she  simply  cupped  her  hands  over  her  ears 
and  chanted  "La-la-la-la-la-la"  as  loud  and  obtrusively  as  she 
could  do  it. 

I'm  sure  I  must  have  cried.  A  child  who  feels  deprived  of 
material  objects  and  love  is  lost  when  her  one  chance  of  being 
right  is  shot  to  hell  by  a  whining  little  ninny  like  Lisa. 

Lisa  moved  to  New  Jersey,  and  I.  toCapeCod,  our  friendship 
split  by  time  and  space.  About  six  years  ago,  I  broke  the  time 
barrier  by  calling  her.  She  said.  "Oh,  hi  Ellen.  You  called  at  a 
bad  time.  My  dog  just  died." 

When  she  said  it,  I  knew  I'd  never  call  her  again.  I  tucked  her 
away  in  my  mind's  basket  of  childhood  fragments.  We  were  so 
different  and  so  far  apart.  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  it  that  way. 

So  why  did  Lisa  call? 

"I'm  getting  married  on  December  31st." 


Good  God,  I  thought.  "Who  are  you  marrying?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  marrying  a  guy  from  the  Fiji  Islands  who's  cute  and  has 
long  hair." 

"Does  your  mother  like  him?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He's  got  a  business  mind  and  he'll  probably  make 
a  lot  of  money,  so  my  mother  just  loves  him," 

If  she  had  bothered  to  ask,  I  would  have  said,  "My  boyfriend 
is  warm,  caring,  loving  and  my  father  likes  him  because  of  it." 

But  she  didn't  ask  and  I  don't  care  if  she  never  knows.  What's 
important  is  that  she's  getting  what  she  wants~for  now.  I  just 
hope  her  cute,  long-haired  fiance  is  ready  to  be  her  father 
figure  as  well  as  her  husband. 

Lisa  called  from  California  where  she's  finishing  college,  I 
didn't  have  to  ask-I'm  sure  her  mother  vAW  pay  the  phone  bill, 
I'm  sure  Lisa  doesn't  work,  and  If  she  does,  she  doesn't  sweat. 

Listening  to  her  voice,  exhausted  from  my  65-hour  marathon 
week, !  realized  how  glad  i  am  that  I  wasn't  Lisa.  I  don't  expect 
anything  to  be  handed  to  me,  so  there's  no  disappointment 
when  it  isn't.  When  my  parents  offer  me  money.  I  often  refuse, 
saying,  "Hold  the  offer  until  I  really  need  it." 

I  have  been  financially  independent  for  about  five  years  and 
when  my  bank  account  grows,  it's  because  I  worked  for  it. 
When  I  make  Dean's  List,  it's  because  I  earned  it,  and  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  hard  work  is  something  no  one  can 
buy-not  Lisa,  Lisa's  mother,  nor  Lisa's  fiance. 

Lisa's  childhood  may  have  been  more  cushy  than  mine.  Her 
life  may  be  filled  with  more  material  pleasures  than  I  could 
even  imagine.  But  I  have  developed  an  inner  strengh,  a  self- 
reliance,  and  an  ability  to  survive  that  Lisa  will  never  know. 
Lisa,  keep  your  childhood.  I  don't  want  it. 
Perhaps  I'll  go  to  your  wedding-just  for  a  laugh. 


The  Rally: 


Criticisms 
of  The  Press 


Comnnendations  For  The  Students 


by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

Regardless  of  whatever  types  of  fallout  may  occur  from  the 
behavior  of  a  few  participants  at  this  months  Beacon  Hill  rally, 
it  is  a  gratifying  pleasure  to  know  that  the  studentsof  this  school 
conducted  themselves  in  a  responsible  and  orderly  manner 
which  not  only  reilected  their  maturity,  but  also  underscored 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  they  went  to  Boston  to  confront. 

Just  a  few  semesters  ago  this  campus  was  awash  in  blame  and 
charges  of  student  apathy  at  the  inability  of  our  students  to 
confront  this  issue.  A  dismal  letter  writing  campaign  and  a 
failed  attempt  to  send  students  to  Boston  for  a  similar  rally  in 
1988  left  organizers  and  students  scrambling  for  excuses  rather 
than  answers,  and  generally  resulted  in  a  campus-wide  feeling 
of  powerlessness. 

Today  however,  we  have  a  proud  example  of  the  renewal  of 


conviaion,  purpose,  and  a  sense  of  direction  that  college  critics 
have  long  been  maintaining  was  dead  and  gone. 

This  campus  may  be  much  smaller  than  schools  such  as 
UMass  or  SMU,  but  as  recent  events  have  shown,  it  often 
doesn't  matter  how  forcefullyyou  speak,  it  how  eloquentlyyou 
speak  that  gets  the  message  across.  As  a  group,  the  students 
from  CCCC  spoke  beautifully  indeed. 

Congratulations  and  commendations  to  all  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  October  18  Student  Rally  at  the  Statehouse, 
and  all  of  those  on  this  campus  whose  expressed  support  went 
with  them. 

But  please,  please  remember:  We  may  have  done  well  in  this 
skirmish,  but  the  battle  is  going  poorly,  and  now  is  no  time  to 
take  a  rest! 


by  Dianne  Collins 

When  some  20.000  students  gathered  last  Wednesday  at  the 
State  House  to  protest  their  objection  to  the  latest  round  of 
budget  cuts  Utile  did  they  know  that  their  efforts  would  be 
disdained  because  of  the  action  of  a  handful  of  disruptive 
students. 

Unfortunately  what  the  pupils  didn't  need  was  the  bad 
publicity  given  them  by  members  of  the  electronic  press.  Marly 
Sender  of  Channel  7  in  his  summation  of  the  days  events, 
appeared  unduley  focused  on  the  "Beautiful  Beds  of  Mums" 
that  were  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  "malay"  that  ensued.  Not 
once  in  his  commentary  did  he  talk  about  the  real  issues  at 
stake-theenevitableharm  that  will  be  done  to  those  of  us  who 
can't  afford  a  private  education,  instead,  he  was  concerned 
about  the  Beautiful  Beds  of  Mums  that  will  no  longer  glorify 
the  State  House  grounds.  If  only  he  had  been  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  long  term  effects  these  cuts  will  have  on 
education  his  closing  words  would  not  have  left  such  a  bitter 
taste.  His  summation  gave  a  clear  message  that  "A  Mum  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  waste!" 

Shelby  Scott,  of  Channel  4,  also  focused  an  undue  amount  of 
her  precious  air  time  on  the  mortified  mums  and  the  damaged 
drain  pipe.  She  made  certain  it  was  clear  that  those  arrested 
were  students  and  no  one  else. 

Why  did  she  neglect  to  report  that  in  fact,  the  students  were 
told  togather  on  the  grassy  area  near  the  flowers?  Granted,  no 
one  had  the  unmitigated  right  to  destroy  property,  pubUc  or 
private,  but  what  was  needed  attention  at  that  moment  was  that 
public  education  is  becoming  less  of  a  priority  in  our  state. 

What  is  happening  to  our  education  system?  We  happen  to 
be  living  in  one  of  the  richest  countries  m  the  world. 

Lets  get  our  priorities  straight  here;  let's  not  sway  public 
opinion  against  a  majority  of  students  who  were  concerned  for 
their  future.  They  were  there  to  let  their  legislators  hear  their 
views  on  the  budget  cuts.  The  students  cared  enough  to  rally. 
Were  their  reps  there  togive  answers?  Was  thegovernorthere. 
did  he  even  care  enough  to  send  a  prepared  stateament?  NO 
one  focused  on  that  question,  instead  Scoti  and  Sender  chose 
to  focus  of  those  beautiful  bedraggled  mums! 

A  former  CCCC  student  mentioned  to  me  that  one  rep 
interviewed  on  TV  mumbled  something  about  taking  a  look  at 
"whom"  we  are  educating.  WE  need  to  look  at  "whom"  we  are 
electing! 

Enough  is  enough! 

Its  time  to  start  looking  at  the  real  issues  and  leave  the  mums 
and  pipes  behind,  they  can  be  fixed  or  replaced.  A  mind  can't 
be. 

It  is  lime  for  our  governor,  our  news  media,  our  legislators 
and  the  peole  of  this  state  to  take  a  deeper  look  at  what  is  going 
on  here. 

Once  and  for  all  it  is  time  to  get  priorities  in  line.  What  do  we 
care  about  most,  Quality  or  outward  appearances? 

Do  we  want  to  become  a  nation  known  for  its  beauty  or  for 
its  brains? 
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'Onfy  the  educated  are  free " 

Plutarch,  100A.D. 


pholo  by  Wayne  Richatxison 


'Matty  students  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
bottom  line.  Most  chanted  'No  More  Cuts. ' 
Few  signed  petitions  for  higher  taxes. " 

David  Nylon 

Boston  Globe  Columnist 
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"Quality  eflucation  isn  't  cheap— and  we  have 
a  choice;  we  can  either  invest  or  stumble 
along.... " 

Governor  Michael  Dukakis 


'If  students  tmfy  wish  to  preserve  the  quality 
of  their  education,  they  will  have  to  do  some 
work  to  ensure  the  adoption  of  a  tuition 
iiKrease  or  passage  of  a  lax  increase. ' 
Martin  Nolan 
Boston  Globe  Editor 
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Considering  what's  happened  with  the  state, 
do  you  plan  to  continue  at  a  state  college? 


by  Bev  Delaney 


Robert  Stracuzzi,  Freshman 

"I'm  planning  to  go  to  UMass  but  I'll  definitely  be  affected  by 

the  budget  cuts.  More  money  means  more  work,  less  sleep,  less 

studying! 

It  definitely  makes  college  more  stressful." 


Kim  Doyle,  Freshman 

"Unfortunately,  but  the  extra  time  I  spendworking  to  make  the 
difference  will  be  time  away  from  studying.  They  can  send 
people  to  the  moon,  but  they  can't  pay  for  our  education." 


Dawn  McNeely,  Sophmore 

"I'm  planning  to  continue  on  to  S.M.U.  through  work,  help 
from  my  parents,  and  financial  aid.  These  budget  cuts  are 
devastating!  State  schools  are  filled  with  needy  students,  and 
those  are  the  ones  that  they're  taking  money  from." 


Allison  Caswell,  Freshman 

"I  definitely  plan  to  continue  to  a  four  year  school,  I'm  just  not 
sure  how.  The  only  reason  I'm  here  is  because  of  financial  aid 
and  with  all  the  cuts,  I'm  afraid." 


University     President 
Writes  About  America 


Wade  ChmielinskI,  Sophmore 

■Tm  planning  to  attend  UMass  Amherst  or  R.I.T  by  working 
and  my  parents.  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  make  us  students  pay 
for  the  deficit.  They  should  tax  alcohol,  gas  and  cigarettes  " 


JJ-Mass?  Bridgewater?  Northeastern? 

"How  to  Select  a  Four  Year  School" 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Counseling  Center, 

ext.  318. 

If  you're  planning  to  transfer  and  need  help... 


by  Pattie  Hogan 

Talking  about  his  book,  John 
Silber  gave  his  audience  noth- 
ing less  than 

Straight  Shooting.  President  of 
Boston  University  for  the  last 
18  years,  Silber  has  gained 
national  recongnition  for  his 
views  on  a  lost  America.  He 
shares  these  views  in  his  book 
titled,  "Straight  Shooting; 
What's  Wrong  with  America 
and  How  to  Fix  It." 

Speaking  to  an  audience  at  a 
recent  "Literary  Breakfast," 
Silber  began  by  addressing  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  immigrants, 
"America  is  the  door  to  oppor- 
tunities for  many  immigrants," 
and  he  hopes  that  the  next 
generation  will  not  forget  the 
pioneer  risk-taking  of  the  pre- 
vious generation.  He  welcomes 
the  new  wave  of  immigrants 
who  come  here  with  ambitions 
and  enthusiasm.  For  America's 
part,  he  sees  an  increase  in 
pleasure  seeking  and  blames 
the  television  industry  for  giv- 
ing the  constant  messages  of, 
"Don't  worry  about  tomorrow," 
and  "Grab  all  the  gusto  you 
can  get."  He  added  that  men 
do  not  want  to  think  beyond 
tomorrow.  He  sees  the  oppor- 
tunity to  change  this  type  of 
condition  by  taking  action. 
"Unless  we  awaken  to  our 
condition,  and  take  arms  against 
thesea  of  troubles,  we'll  be  like 
the  third  world  countries.  Pes- 
simism is  a  luxury  we  can  not 
afford." 

In  a  recent  interview  with 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, Silber  said  that  although 


he  might  run  for  political  office 
in  the  future,  this  was  not  the 
reason  for  writing  his  book. 
Instead,  he  offered  that  his 
motive  was  to  contribute  to  the 
enlightenment  and  to  the  moral 
re-directioning  of  this  country. 
Speaking  on  the  education  cri- 
sis our  country  is  facing  Silber 
beUeves  that  the  women's  Ub- 
eration  movement  played  a 
major  role  in  creating  the  de- 
cline of  quality  teachers  in  our 
pubUc  education  system.  Be- 
fore the  women's  lib  movement, 
'  the  teaching  profession  was  one 
of  the  few  professions  thai 
woman  could  explore  in  our 
male  dominated  society.  Sud- 
denly, women  could  explore 
fields  in  law  or  medicine,  and 
as  a  result  Silber  cited  that  the 
teaching  profession  lost  it's  best 
and  brightest.  The  certification 
standards  were  lowered  to 
recruit  new  teachers,  and  these 
standards  are  still  the  same 
today.  He  referred  to  the 
teacher's  of  yesteryears  as  having 
high  moral  standards.  "They 
had  the  virtues  of  both  mind 
and  spirit."  He  proposed  that 
the  President  change  the 
teacher's  certification  program 
instead  of  having  an  educa- 
tional summit. 

Dr.  Silber  has  long  been  a 
proponent  of  a  unified  language 
for  our  public  school  system. 
He  stressed  that  he  is  pro  bi- 
lingual but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  English  as  our  country's 
official  language. 

His  resolution  to  what's  wrong 
with  America,  is  "There's  noth- 
ing wrong  with  America.  We 
are  ready  to  recapture  the 
American  Dream." 


Jessica  Miller,  Ireshinan 

"I  want  to  go  to  a  stale  school  and  luckily  for  me,  my  parents 
can  send  me.  But  I  feel  bad  for  those  who  need  the  help,  it's 
just  not  fair." 
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Dr.  Kidd  and  Chorus  Prepare  for  'Messiah' 


by  Therese  Branton  Chase 

Christmas  has  a  way  of  arriv- 
ing before  people  are  ready  for 
it.  One  group  of  people,  how- 
ever, have  been  preparing  for 
the  holiday  since  September. 
Twice  a  we^,  in  the  Arts  Center 
lobby,  the  CCCC  Chorus  has 
been  meeting  to  rehearse  for 
their  Christmas  performance 
of  Handel's  "The  Messiah." 

The  chorus,  consisting  of  42 
members— some  students  at 
CCCC,  others  non-students 
from  the  surrounding  towns- 
meet  every  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoon  to  rehearse  for 
one  hour.  Of  different  ages  and 
backgrounds,  their  love  of  music 
brings  them  together.  While 
some  have  sung  "The  Messiah" 
before,  for  many  the  experi- 
ence is  a  first.  These  newcom- 
ers are  finding  Handel's  intri- 
cate music  a  challenge. 

Dr.  Robert  Kidd,  director  of 
the  chorus  and  professor  of 
music  at  the  college,  expects  all 
chorus  members  to  come  to 
rehearsal  "note-perfea." 
As  the  performance  date  draws 
closer.  Dr.  Kidd's  profession- 
alism makes  itself  felt  when  he 
raps  out  commands  to  those 
sections  of  the  chorus  who  are 
not  performing  as  well  as  they 
could. 


Welineet,  Ms.  Kelly  also  di- 
rects the  choir  at  the  Orleans 
United  Methodist  Church,  and 
is  the  music  director  for  the 
Provincetown  Choral  Society. 

The  soprano  soloist,  Kathryn 
Becker  of  Yarmouth,  is  a  past 
member  of  the  Provincetown 
Choral  Society  who  is  now 
studying  operatic  technique  at 
the  Amato  Opera  Company  in 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Morris,  an 
Episcopal  priest  in  the  diocese 
of  Long  Island,  will  sing  the 
tenor  solos.  A  graduate  of  West 
Chester  University  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rev.  Morris  has  previ- 
ously performed  The  Messiah, 
as  well  as  works  by  Hadyn  and 
Mozart. 

Performing  the  bass  solos  will 
be  John  Schulenburg,  formerly 
a  trombone  player  with  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany Orchestra.  Mr. 
Schulenburg  has  also  performed 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
the  Boston  Pops  orchestras  as 
well  as  being  an  professor  at 
the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

The  Baroque  Festival  Orches- 
tra is  composed  of  sixteen  area 
musicians  who  perform  regu- 
larly with  such  groups  as  the 
Cape  Cod  Collegium  and  the 
Caoe  Cod  Symphony  Orches- 


"The  Messiah"  was  first  per- 
formed in  Dublin  in  1742.  Its 
composer,  George  Friedrich 
Handel  (1685-1759).  look  his 
inspiration  for  the  oratorio  from 
the  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  words 
come  directly  from  Bible  texts. 
The  work  is  a  perennial  favor- 
ite with  music-lovers  all  over 
the  world.  Most  familiar  to  the 
public  is  the  "Hallelujah  Cho- 
rus," which  will  close  the  con- 
cert. 

The  performance,  set  for  8 
p.m.  in  the  Main  Theater  of  the 
Arts  Center,  will  be  preceded 
by  a  dinner  and  carol  sing. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  in  the  Arts 
Center  box  office.  Prices  are  S8 
for  general  admission,  S7  for 
students  and  senior  citizens, 
and  $5  for  CCCC  students. 
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Free  Preview  today  at  12:30  p.m. 
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Da/tct'n  Judith  Chaffee  and  Ann  Bnjwn  Allen  perform  in  "Cmssinii  Paths." 


photo  by  Pete  Wishnok 


CAPE        COD        COMMUNITY        COLLEGE 

Higgins  Art  Gallery 


INAUGURAL  EXHIBITION 


CONTEMPORARY  CURRENTS 

Works  by  the  Studio  Art  Faculty  of  Cape  Cod  Community  College 


Reception  tor  the  inauguration  of  the  Gallery 
Sunday,  October  29,  1989 

2-5  p.m  ,  Arts  Center  Lobby 
Exhibition  continues  through  Nov  26 

The  Higgins  An  Gallery  has  been  lunded  through  the  generosity  of  Senlry 
Federal  Savings  Sank  in  memory  of  its  former  president,  Joseph  W  Higgins 


CCCC  Hospitality 

Suite  Luncheon  Delectable 

by  Glenna  Massey 

Fifty-seven  people  from  various  walks  of  life  were  wined  and 
dined  last  Thursday  afternoon,  in  the  Hospitality  Suite,  by 
students  in  the  Hotel/Restaurant  Management  program. 

This  series  of  six  luncheons  is  offered  for  a  total  cost  of  $6.50 
and  enables  students  to  gain  practical  experience  in  cooking 
and  serving  large  numbers  of  people. 

Under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Professor  Gail  McCormick, 
seven  students  enrolled  in  the  Quality  Foods  Preparation 
course  prepared  a  full-course  meal.  The  luncheon  began  with 
French  Onion  Soup  Au  Gratin,  followed  by  a  choice  of 
Swordfish  Brochette,  fresh  broiled  swordfish  and  vegetables 
on  a  skewer,  marinated  in  a  special  vinaigrette  dressing,  or 
Chicago  Decpdish  Pizza,  loaded  with  cheese  and  special 
toppings.  Accompaniments  included  loaves  of  fresh,  home- 
made cinnamon  bread,  red  bhss  potatoes  with  parsley  butter, 
crisply  sauteed  vegetables  and  a  glass  of  blush  wine.  To  sweeten 
the  palate,  diners  were  served  Flaky  Apple  Turnovers  with 
vanilla  ice  cream,  and  coffee. 

The  meal  was  pleasantly  and  expertly  served  by  twelve 
students  from  the  Dining  Room  and  Beverage  Management 
class  under  the  tutelage  of  Instructor  Tom  Johnson. 

The  linen  table  cloths  and  napkins  and  the  muted  back- 
ground music  gave  the  luncheon  an  air  of  elegance  and  the 
guests  certainly  enjoyed  the  atmosphere  and  the  superbly 
prepared  and  presented  food. 

Upcoming  luncheons  will  offer  such  entrees  as  Shrimp  and 
Scallops  in  a  Mustard  Dill  Sauce,  Sweet  and  Sour  Pork  with 
Rice  Pancakes.  Artichoke  Heart  Quiche,  and  Scallop  and 
Fennel  Salad  with  Ginger  Orange  Vinaigrette. 

It  has  been  said  that  it's  worth  the  effort  to  fit  one  of  these 
luncheons  into  your  schedule.  One  couple  in  attendance  have 
been  faithful  customers  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  last  three  luncheons  for  the  semester  vrill  be  October  26, 
31.  and  November  9.  Reservations  can  be  made  by  calling  362- 
2131,  ext.  395.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday,  between 
11:00  and  l:tK).  Call  soon-the  luncheons  sell  out  quickly. 

Summersalts'  18  and 
Over  Night,  No  Cover 

by  Mary  McCaffrey 

Finally,  college  students  have  been  given  an  alternative  to 
expensive  nights  out.  Summersalts  of  South  Yarmouth  has 
designated  Friday  nights  as  18  and  over  night,  with  no  cover 
charge. 

According  to  Bob  Monteldo.  the  owner  of  Summersalts,  "I 
want  these  people  to  get  out  and  have  a  good  time.  Too  many 
t  imes  this  age  group  has  been  overlooked,  and  I  don't  want  to 
do  thai." 

Understanding  that  college  students  usually  don't  have  an 
abundance  of  spending  money,  Monteldo  has  opted  to  charge 
no  cover  on  Friday  nights. 

"Because  Summersalts  is  not  just  a  night  club,  but  also  a 
restaurant, 

it  makes  a  great  place  to  spend  an  entire  evening,"  said  CCCC 
sophomore,  and  Summersalts  employee  Todd  Cliggott. 

Summersalts  also  features  Shawn  Fitzpatrick.  a  CCCC  stu- 
dent, as  DJ  for  the  Friday  night  events. 
According  to  Monteldo,  Friday  IS  and  older  night  was  put  on 
the  agenda  as  a  trial,  but  due  to  the  success,  he  is  considering 
keeping  it  throughout  the  whole  year. 

CCCC  sophomore  Kristin  Krug  said,  "It's  a  fun  thing  to  do 
on  a  Friday  night.  It's  free  and  you  know  a  lot  of  your  friends 
will  be  there." 

Although  18  year  olds  are  welcome,  you  must  be  21  with 
proper  ID  to  purchase  alcoholic  beverages.  Monteldo  said, 
"IDs  are  always  checked  at  the  door.  We  don't  want  to  let  a  few 
people  ruin  this  for  everybody." 


Take  Our  Number 
Vy/VLiljthe  Career  And  Learning  Line 

1-800*442«1171 

(toll-tree  in  Massachusetts) 

For  answers  to  your  questions  about 
colleges  •  financial  aid  •  training  programs  •  careers 


Monday  to  Thursday  9  am  to  9  pm  •  Friday  and  Saturday  9  am  to  5  pm 
Sunday  2  lo  6  pm  lOclober  lo  May) 

Higher  Education  Inlormalion  Center  at  the  Boston  Public  Library 
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Men's  Baseball  Team  Not  Discouraged  by  Cuts 


by  Ted  Semprini 

Down,  but  not  out,  not  by  a 
long  shot.  Although  the  CCCC 
baseball  team  was  cut  from  the 
school  budget,  there  will  still 
be  a  team  competing  in  the 
spring. 

"I  am  very  excited  about  the 
upcoming  season,  the  guys  on 
the  team  are  responding  well 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  pay  a 
SlOO  fee  to  play.  That  just  shows 
me  the  willingness  and  the 
enthusiasm  we  have  this  year," 
says  Head  Coach  Mike  Bigusiak. 
TTie  baseball  team  has  started 
a  fall  program  and  have  been 


practicing  now  for  three  weeks. 
"The  turnout  of  players  so  far 
is  unbelievable,"  adds  Bigusiak. 

Because  the  college  will  no 
longer  be  funding  the  baseball 
team,  fund  raisers  and  ban- 
quets will  be  set  up  in  the  near 
future  to  help  raise  money  for 
a  successful  season.  Alongwith 
the  money  being  raised  through 
fund  raisers,  each  player  will 
have  to  contribute  SlOO  to  play 
and  the  team  will  consist  of 
twenty-two  players. 

At  the  end  of  last  season,  a 
trip  to  Florida  was  already  in 
the  making  for  this  season.  "We 
are  still  planning  our  Florida 


trip,  the  only  difference  is  that 
we  have  to  work  even  harder 
for  it  now,"  says  Bigusiak. 

Not  only  am  I  excited  about 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  players.  I 
am  more  excited  about  the  talent 
we  have  this  year."  says  coach 
Bigusiak.  "We  have  several  guys 
out  here  that  could  get  scholar- 
ships and  one  guy  that  could 
get  drafted." 

Last  year  the  baseball  team 
finished  with  a  9-8  record.  "We 
are  not  only  looking  to  better 
our  record,  we  are  also  sighting 
our  goals  to  reach  the  Massa- 
chusetts Junior  College  play- 
offs," says  Bigusiak. 


'CCCC  Sports  Ain't  What 
They  Used  To  Be* 


by  Ted  Semprini 

Although  they  were  once  nationally  recognized,  the  sports 
programs  at  CCCC  have  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  thej' 
are  closer  to  extinction  than  life.  Due  to  the  devestating  budge' 
cuts  here  in  Massachusetts,  just  two  CCCC  sports  team;, 
continue  to  receive  funding  from  the  college  through  the  state, 
men's  and  women's  basketball. 

No  folks,  these  poverty  ridden  times  are  not  a  reflection  oi" 
the  way  it  has  always  been,  neither  athletically  nor  financially, 
on  the  West  Barnstable  campus.  In  fact,  back  in  the  early  anc 
middle  seventies  CCCC  Athletics  prospered  tremendously,  a:; 
its  hockey  and  baseball  teams  put  Cape  Cod  on  the  nationa 
sports  map.  In  1974,  the  hockey  team  earned  a  spot  in  tht: 
Junior  College  nationals  playoffs,  entering  the  tournament  a: 
the  school  with  the  smallest  student  enrollment.  Incredibly, 
they  were  not  intimidated,  and  as  a  result  of  their  fearless  play 
they  advanced  to  the  national  championship  game  and  wounc 
up  as  well-respected  runner-ups.  "The  kids  were- 

phenomenal,  they  skated  three  feet  off  the  ice,  we  were  all  so 
proud  of  them,"  said  Dean  of  Student  Services  Richard  Sulli- 
van. The  following  spring,  the  baseball  team  showcased  some 
great  players,  sjch  as  Jimmy  Pearsall  Jr.,  and  was  headed  by  a 
super  coach  in  Ben  Hayes  of  the  Cape  Cod  Baseball  League. 
This  nine  was  fine  and  went  on  to  win  the  Massachusetts  Stale 
Community  College  Championship. 

In  1970,  the  year  Dean  Sullivan  first  became  an  intregrali 
figure  in  the  Athletic  Department,  the  sports  program  was 
weak  at  best.  The  Good  Dean  started  a  hockey  club  and  hired 
Jack  Crawford,  a  Hall  of  Fame  defenscman  from  the  Boston 
Bruins,  to  coach  the  team.  "We  told  Jack 

that  we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  pay  him  because  we  could 
not  afford  it  and  he  said,  'That's  okay,  I'll  pay  you,'"  Dean 
Sullivan  jokingly  added. 

That  firstyear,  the  hockey  team  went  on  to  an  impressive  11- 
3  record  and  hosted  the  first  annual  Lobster  Pot  Tournament 
at  Kennedy  Rink  in  Hyannis.  CCCC  went  on  to  beat  Roger 
Williams  College  to  win  their  own  tournament. 

Other  sports  CCCC  used  to  offer  that  unfortunately  fell 
victim  to  budget  cuts  were:  volleyball,  women's  sofibajl,  soccer 
and  men's  baseball.  Of  the  aforementioned  sports,  the  most 
likely  to  survive  is  the  baseball  team  due  to  their  own  private 
funding.  "Baseball  is  well  loved  here 

on  the  Cape  and  due  to  that  fact,  it  should  not  be  hard  to  get 
financial  help  from  the  community  around  us,"  Dean  Sullivan 
says. 

Mike  Bigusiak,  head  coach  of  the  baseball  team  and  former 
minor  league  pitcher,  is  in  the  process  of  arranging  fund  raisers 
to  lake  place  in  the  near  future.  Each  player  is  required  to 
donate  SlOO,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  to  the  team  if  they  want 
to  play  ball. 

"It  came  down  to  either  cutting  the  faculty  or  the  athletics, 
and  the  the  choice  was  obvious,"  Dean  Sullivan  explained. 

If  everyone  is  as  optimistic  and  enthusiastic  as  Dean  Sullivan 
and  if  everyone  has  the  determination  and  intensity  of  Coach 
Bigusiak  and  his  baseball  team,  then  who  knows,  maybe  CCCC 
can  build  their  sports  program  back  up  to  the  national  level  and 
make  history  repeat  itself. 
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Friendly  Neighbor  Offers  Rates  to  Students 

by  Simon  Mooney 


Check  it  out!  The  YMCA 
was  opened  to  the  public  in 
September  after  a  year  of  con- 
struaion.  The  new  building  is 
furnished  with  facilities  designed 
to  suit  a  variety  of  cardiovascu- 
lar fitness  interests. 

Among  the  numerous  fea- 
tures and  programs  offered  at 
the  YMCA  are  three  swim- 
ming pools,  an  extensive  aero- 
bic program  (with  a  specifi- 
cally designed  aerobic  floor), 
spacious,  fully  equipped  locker 
rooms,  a  lifestep  machine,  and 
a  video/computerized  rowing 
machine! 

"We  would  like  to  coordi- 
nate our  facilities  with  what 
the  college  (CCCC)  has  to 
offer."  explained  E.  Peter 
Dubay,  Executive  Director  of 
the  YMCA  Staff. 

In  addition,  the  YMCA  pro- 
vides an  outlet  for  parents  who 


have  gone  back  to  school.  By 
purchasing  a  Y  membership, 
parents  can  take  a  break  from 
their  responsibilities  A  babysit- 
ting service  is  available  to  watch 
the  little  ones,  while  the  par- 
ents expend  their  energies  in  a 
workout. 

The  Y  has  reduced  the 
membership  fee  for  students 
by  1/2  the  cost  of  an  adult 
membership,  which  results  in  a 
fee  of  S8/month. 

The  required  joiner's  fee  has 
also  been  set  at  a  bargain  rate 
of  1/2  off  for  students.  Dubay 
said  "there  is  a  deal  in  the 
works  that  will  give  the  faculty 
and  staff  at  CCCC  a  discount, 
as  well." 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  YMCA 
and  are  unable  to  take  a  peek 
at  their  complex  in  the  next 
week,  make  sure  to  reserve  a 
couple  of  dates  on  your  calen- 


der. 

"Weare going  to  havea  Grand 
Opening  on  October  28,  from 
1-3  p.m.,  and  we  also  intend  to 
have  college  appreciation  days, 
probably  around  November, 
when  we  will  be  giving  out  free 
guest  passes,"  Dubay  said. 

Dubay  also  gave  rough  esti- 
mates of  completion  concern- 
ing future  additions  to  the 
YMCA. 

"We  are  planning  on  build- 


ing steimrooms  and  saunas, 
along  with  our  own  basketball 
gymnasium.  We  expect  to  start 
those  projects  in  about  five 
years." 

The  YMCA  has  something 
for  everyone  at  a  great  price 
forsludents,  their  children  and 
friends  alike.  As  singer  John 
Cougar  Mellencamp  would  say, 
"Check  it  out!  Gonna  say  hello 
to  my  neighbor.  Check  it  out!" 


Student  Athlete  Profile: 
LB.  Bonnett 


by  Tom  Keiliher 

Name:  L.  B.  Bonnett 
Age:  18 

Hometown:  West  Yarmouth 
High  School:  Dennis  Yarmouth  High  School 
Class  level:  Freshman 
Major:  Physical  Education 
Sport:  Basketball 

Individual  accomplishments:  Starter  on  Dennis- Yarmouth 
High  School  Basketball  team,  Cape  and  Islands  All-Star. 
How  Would  You  Describe  Yourself  As  A  Player?  "Quick,  all 
around  player  who  likes  to  fast  break,  and  loves  to  pass." 
How  Was  Your  Summer?  "Great,  I  played  basketball  in  the 
Dennis- Yarmouth  summer  league,  and  we  made  it  to  the  Final 
Four." 

Plans  for  the  future:  I  will  transfer  to  a  four  year  school  to 
further  my  education  in  hopes  of  becoming  a   teacher 
Favorite  Class:  A  toss  up  between  College  Reading  and 
Foundations  in  Writing. 
Favorite  Pig-out  Food:  Pizza 
Favorite  Athlete:  Michael  Jordan 
Favorite  Music:  Rap 

Who  would  you  like  to  meet  and  why?  "Chris  Jackson  of  the 
LSU  basketball  team.  I  respect  him  for  what  he  has  done  at 
such  a  young  age  (18)" 
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Men's  Basketball  Team  Commences  Practice 


byTomKelliher 

Head  Hoop  Coach  Mark 
Southworth  opens  practice  for 
all  full-time  eligible  men  stu- 
dents. "This  year's  team  will 
possess  a  blend  of  size  and 
quickness,"  Southworth  said. 

The  1989-90  edition  of  the 
men's  hoop  team  will  also  fea- 
ture a  blend  of  youth  and  expe- 
rience. Returning  players  from 
last  year's  12-11  team  are:  Saulee 
Smith  (6*7"),  Bob  Garvey 
(6'r),and  WiUToomey  (6T'). 
In  addition  to  the  returnees, 
CCCC  will  sport  a  number  of 
new  faces  on  the  court. 
Southworth  said,  "The  new 
players  have  good  speed  and 
make  us  quicker  overall  than 
last  year's  team." 

The  first  year  players  who 
have    looked    impressive    to 


Southworth  in  the  preseason 
are:  Bob  DiCarlo  of  New 
Bedford,  Craig  Alves  of  New 
Bedford,  LB.  Bonnett  from 
Dennis  Yarmouth,  Keith  Pina 
from  Old  Rochester,  Eric 
Zacchini  of  Plymouth  Carver, 
and  stylish  southpaw  Shane 
Sykes  of  Bourne. 

The  Helmsmen's  first  con- 
test is  at  home  on  November 
15,  against  Dean  Junior  Col- 
lege, a  game  Southworth  an- 
ticipates to  be  tough.  "If 
the  opener  resembles  last  year's 
game  at  all,  it  should  be  an- 
other Bun  Burner,"  he  said. 
"The  men's  squad  is  preparing 
for  a  run  and  shoot  type  of- 
fense, and  will  counter  oppos- 
ing offenses  with  a  full  court 
pressing  style."  Southworth 
elaborated  further  on  his  open- 
ing night  strategy. 


"We  will  probably  play  their 
game  since  we  will  base  our- 
selves on  quickness  and  speed," 
he  revealed. 

Although  the  CCCC  basket- 
ball team  appears  rather  sUm 
in  terms  of  numbers  (10  play- 
ers), Southworth  and  his  boys 
look  to  improve  upon  last  year's 
record.  A  determinant  factor 
of  their  season,  will  be  their 
ability  to  avoid  injuries  and  foul 
trouble. 

The  wipter  is  approaching 
fast  so  it  is  time  to  pull  gym  rats 
and  hoop  junkies  like  Dick 
Vitale  out  of  the  closet. 

Start  getting  ready  college 
hoopla  fans  for  full  court  pres- 
sure and  coast-to-coast  breaks, 
because  these  will  be  common 
occurences  when  it  comes  to 
CCCC  basketball  this  season. 


Before  wu  dissect... 
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CCCC  Men's  Basketball  team  in  action  last  year.,  hoping  to  improve  their  record  this  year. 
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Byer  Captures  Women's  One  on  One  Tourney 


by  Suzanne  Michalski 

While  some  college  students  were  relaxing  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  seven  dedicated  women  basketball  players  were  at 
the  CCCC  gym  working  hard  competing  in  the  first  annual 
Round  Robin  tournament. 

After  sevCTal  grueling  hours  of  badcetball,  Cathy  ^er  emerged 
the  wirmer  of  the  tournament.  Amy  Guiliano  came  in  second 
while  Laurie  Brand  rounded  out  the  top  three. 

Head  coach  Lori  McCombs  wants  this  tournament  to  help 
promote  interest  in  the  women's  basketball  program.  Tuition 
waivers  will  be  presented  to  two  women  with  exceptional 
talent.  This  talent  is  evident  both  on  and  off  the  basketball 
court. 

Cathy  Byer,  the  tournament  winner,  relied  on  her  fast  pace 


•  • 


and  driving  ability  and  so  remained  undefated.  The  other 
participants  showed  equal  determination. 

Three  trophies  were  given  away,  along  with  three  gift  certifi- 
cates. One  of  which  was  donated  by  the  CCCC  bookstore. 

Coach  McCombs  wants  everyone  to  know,  "Women's  bas- 
ketball is  here  this  year  and  they  are  going  to  be  backed  with 
support  from  the  school." 

Even  some  of  the  men's  basketball  team  were  at  the  tourna- 
ment to  lend  support.  L.B.  Bonnett  and  Coach  Southworth 
were  referees. 

The  women's  basketball  team  has  recently  begun  practice  on 
this  new  season.  Coach  McCombs  urges  any  woman  interested 
in  playing  for  CCCC  to  come  to  practice.  Practices  are  being 
held  at  the  gym  Monday-Friday  6-8:30. 
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Seven  Seas  daycare  goes  trick-or-ireaUng  at  CCCC. 
photo  by  Chris  Utt 


Panel  Examines  Annerican  Drug  Crisis 


by  Ellen  Bums  and  Dave  Thomas 

"There's  nothing  unethical  about  heroin  and  cocaine— 
they're  just  chemical  substances~any  more  than  there's  any- 
thing unethical  about  a  baseball  bat.  But  if  you  use  a  baseball 
bat  to  kill  your  neighbor,  then  that's  a  different  story,"  said 
Philosophy  professor  Dan  McCullough  at  a  recent  on-cam- 
pus  seminar.  Entitled,  "Is  There  a  Drug  Crisis  in  America?", 
the  1 1\2  hour  discussion  just  skimmed  thesurface  of  what  has 
become  more  than  just  a  law  enforcement  issue. 

McCullough  represented  the  ethical  viewpoint  of  the  panel 
which  was  moderated  by  George  Hoar,  a  History  and  Philoso- 
phy professor.  Sociolo^  professor  Leo  Lortie,  looked  at  the 
social  issues  surrounding  drug-related  problems.  Part-time 
Criminology  professor  and  member  of  the  Cape  Cod  Drug 
Task  Force,  Ed  Fletcher  maintained  a  law  enforcement 
standpoint,  and  Eugene 

Neas,  from  Edgehill  Newport,  a  chemical  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment  center,  spoke  of  problems  and  methods  of  drug 
treatment. 

The  seminar  began  with  Fletcher  expressed  the  need  for 
increased  law  enforcement  involvement.  "We  owe  it  to  soci- 
ety to  get  these  people  (who  are  selling  the  drugs)  off  the 
street."  According  to  Fletcher  the  drug  problem  is  steadily 
increasing.  During  the  period  of  1988-1989,  the  Cape  Cod 
Drug  Task  Force  made  18  LSD,  63  heroin,  69  marijuana,  and 
78  cocaine  arrests. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  the  worst  drug  to  combat  is. 
he  replied,  "The  Vorst  drug'  changes  from  day  to  day," 
according  to  supplies  and  cost.  He  also  disputed  the  view  that 
the  drug  crisis  has  suddenly  "come  back."  Said  Fletcher,  "The 
drug  problem  never  dropped  off." 

Retcher  expressed  concern  that  our  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems lack  adequate  jail  space.  "85%  (of  those  presently 
imprisoned)  have  substance  abuse  problems  (including  alco- 
hol)," he  told  the  panel.  When  space  runs  out  and  the 
prisoners  are  back  on  the  streets,  the  abuse  problems  are  still 
there. 

This  is  where,  panelists  agreed,  drug-related  problems  must 
be  dealt  with  by  combining  law  enforcement,  rehabilitation, 
and  education, 

Neas  is  concerned  that  so-called  rehabilitated  substance 
abusers  are  put  back  into  tempting  situations,  too  quickly. 


Neas  stressed  the  need  for  good  out-patient  foUow-up  pro- 
grams because  "The  in-patient  forgets  what  he  learned  once 
released."  This  is  especially  true  for  rehabiUtated  alcoholics 
who  are  placed  back  in  a  society  which  readily  offers  the 
substance  they  abused. 

Lortie  questioned  why  drug  use  is  so  pervasive  in  our 
culture.  There  were  numerous  suggestions.  One  audience 
participant  suggested  that  the  need  to  "feel  good"  is  inherent 
in  all  of  society.  Another  suggested  that  profits  made  from 
drug-dealing  are  a  strong  motivation.  The  questions  of  how  to 
reduce  the  profit  factor  and  society's  need  to  alter  its  mood 
still  remain. 

Professor  Lore  DeBower,  a  participant,  suggested  that 
changes  need  to  be  made  "on  Madison  Avenue."  She  stated 
that  our  society  prescribes  legal  drugs  such  as  Nytol  and 
NyOuil  to  "feel  good  all  the  time  "  What  we  all  must  learn,  she 
added  is  that  we're  never  going  to  feel  good  all  the  time  and 
there  are  alternatives  for  deaHng  with  the  bad  moments. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  are  trying  to  raise  the  price  of 
drugs.  "Attack  people  wear  it  hurts-in  their  pocketbook," 
Fletcher  suggested. 

A  participant  asserted,  "If  a  person  has  a  need  for  a 
substance,  they  will  pay  any  price  for  it-sort  of  like  the  need 
for  gas." 

TTiis  brought  the  discussion  to  another  question,  should 
drugs  be  made  legal? 

From  an  ethical  viewpoint  McCullough  stated,  "...legalize 
drugs  if  the  person  uses  the  drugs  alone  and  does  not  affect 
anyone." 

Fletcher  replied.  "If  these  were  the  circumstances,  fine,  but 
people  usually  don't  do  it  alone."  (meaning  that  a  person's 
substance  abuse  always  affects  another  person  or  persons.) 
He  continued  to  say,  "To  make  drugs  legal  (means)  you'll 
never  get  rid  of  them." 

Fletcher's  viewpoints  prompted  several  students  to  ques- 
tion what  they  see  as  an  inconsistency  in  the  law  which  allows 
tobacco  and  alcohol  to  remain  legal,  but  retains  marijuana's 
illegal  status.  Fletcher  was  quick  to  point  out  that  marijuana 
is  not  a  harmless  drug  adding,  "Use  of  an  illegal  drug  is  wrong; 
abuse  of  a  legal  drug  is  also  wrong." 


hy  Mary  McCaffrey 

"How  can  they  afford  to  pay 
the  workers,  but  they  can't 
afford  to  pay  some  of  our 
professors?  Which  is  more 
important,  the  campus  or  our 
education?"  asked  Paul 
Parkosewich,  a  sophomore 
computer  information  systems 
major  at  CCCC.  This  is  one  of 
many  questions  that  students 
are  asking  about  the  new 
campus  construction. 

According  to  Bob  Phillips, 
Director  of  Facilities  Manage- 
ment at  CCCC,  the  budgets 
involving  state  schools  are  very 
structured.The  school's  funds 
are  divided  into  an  operational 
budget  and  a  capital  budget. 
The  operational  budget  is 
one  which  enables  only  a  few 
limited  repairs.  This  budget  is 
basically  for  everyday  practi- 
cal uses,  for  example:  heat, 
lighting,  salaries  and  general 
maintenance  repairs. 

According  to  Phillips,  major 
construction  repairs  come 
under  the  capital  budget.  Our 
newly  renovated  campus  had 
to  be  surveyed  foryearsby  the 
state  in  order  for  the  school  to 
be  granted  the  money  to  begin 
repairs. 

The  request  made  to  the 
legislature  consisted  of  the 
following  repairs  and  improve- 
ments: leaking  ceiling,  broken 
sidewalks,  instaDation  of  rail- 
ings for  the  handicapped,  and 
sidewalk  drainage  problems. 
These  were  only  a  few  of  the 
repairs  requested  that  were 
approved  by  the  state- 
Students  still  question  why 


we  can't  take  the  money  from 

the  construction  and  use  it  to 
make  up  for  the  state's  4% 
reversion. 

Phillips  maintains  that  "we 
don't  have  the  freedom  or  the 
legal  right..."  to  divert  the  funds 
in  that  manner.  The  renova- 
tions, he  says,  were  requested 
in  1983  and  approved  a  few 
years  later. 

Says  Mike  Dietter,  a  liberal 
arts  major,  "1  think  that  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done,  but 
thisjustmaynot  have  been  the 
most  appropriate  time  to  be- 
gin it." 

According  to  Phillips,  the 
funds  for  these  campus  reno- 
vations were  set  aside  for  CCCC 
many  years  ago,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  task  for  the 
state  to  maneuver  the  campus 
fund  and  use  it  to  offset  the 
money  lost  in  the  4%  rever- 
sion of.  'THfferent  monies  have 
different  conditions  to  them," 
he  points  out. 

The  campus  project  will  take 
a  total  of  14  months  to  com- 
plete. After  these  renovations 
are  made,  many  new  projects 
are  still  in  line,  explains  Phil- 
lips. 

Under  consideration  for  the 
future  are:  a  lobby  connecting 
the  North  and  South  build- 
ings, entrances  meeting  legal 
requirements  for  handicap 
access,  a  larger  parking  lot. 
and  energy  efficient  lighting. 

"Our  campus  is  20  years  old," 
ocplains  Phillips,  and  every  year 
a  new  list  of  repairs  arises. 


Campus  construction  continues. 
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CCCC  Student  Raises  Money  for  Homeless 


by  Thomas  Fettig 

Trade  Hoiiy  says  she  is  angry. 
A  Sophomore  liberal  arts  stu- 
dent, Heniy  found  herself  with 
an  empty  soda  can  and  no  where 
to  toss  it.  "I  did  not  feel  like  I 
could  just  throw  it  away." 

Henry  decided  that  the  col- 
lege needed  a  place  for  emp- 
ties. At  first  she  just  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  the  emptys  were 
being  recycled  but  after  talk- 
ing to  Andy  Robinson,  Direc- 
tor of  student  artivites,  she 
decided  to  collect  cans  for 
NOAH,  the  homeless  shelter 
in  Hyannis.  The  cardboard 
boxes,  which  can  be  found  all 
over  campus,  are  the  result  of 
Heniy's  discussion  with  Robin- 
son. 

The  cardboard  bins  were 
placed  in  high  traffic  areas 
around  the  school  to  give  stu- 
dents an  oppurtunity  to  help 
in  her  efforts  but  often  she 
finds  the  bins  being  used  as 
garbage  cans.  Henry  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Cape  Cod 
Times  that  was  critical  of  the 


students  actions.'There's  an 
oppurtunity  for  a  lot  more 
money  out  there  but  it  seems 
people  just  dont  care." 
So  far  her  efforts  have  raised 
over  500  dollars  for  the  Cape's 
homeless,  Josie  Bouvier,  a 
spokesperson  for  NOAH  said, 
"We're  using  the  money  to 
buy  things  that  most  people 
take  for  granted  .but  around 
here  are  real  luxuries." 

Henry  has  not  had  an  easy 
time  in  her  efforts.  She  has 
had  to  dig  through  people's 

ciggarette  butts,  half  eaten 
sandwiches,  and  other  assorted 
garbage.  Often  she  has  found 
that  cans  were  stolen.  Heniy 
asks  students  to  be  aware  of 
what  the  bins  are  for  and  where 
the  proceeds  are  going. 

Henry  is  planning  to  trans- 
fer to  a  four  year  college  in  the 
spring  but  the  cans  and  the 
homeless  will  still  be  here. 
Anyone  interested  in  taking 
over  the  project  is  encouraged 
to  contact  the  MainSheet  of- 
fice for  more  information. 
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In  Search  of  Ed  Cook 


by  Chris  Utt 

Standing  in  the  open  doorway.  Ed  looks  down  at  the 
ground  some  thirty  five  hundred  feet  below  and  thinks  to 
himself  "What  the  hell  am  I  doing  here?",  then  he  jumps. 

Cook  stands  a  modest  five  feet  six  inches  and  weighs  in 
at  one  hundred  thirty  pounds.  He  has  been  seen  jumping  out 
of  single  engine  airplanes  over  New  England,  Climbing 
mountains  in  Switzerland,  and  attending  classes  here  on 
campus. 

Ed  Cook  is  not  who  most  people  think  of  when  they 
think  of  men  of  action  and  adventure.  TTie  faces  that  most 
often  come  to  mind  are  those  of  movie  heroes  such  as  Indiana 
Jones,  James  Bond  and  Crocodile  Dundee.  Cook  however, 


unlike  those  previously  mentioned,  is  a  real  person  and  can  be 
making  his  way  between  classes  here  at  CCCC. 

Cook  has  been  attending  CCCC  for  the  last  three 
semesters  and  is  majoring  in  elearical  engineering.  In  his 
spare  time,  Cook  trades  in  his  school  books  for  something 
with  a  little  more  excitement,  "High  impact  sports". 

Cook  started  jumping  after  he  was  convinced  by  a 
friendwhat  a  great  sport  skydiving  actually  is.  (His  friend  by 
the  way.  broke  both  of  his  ankles  in  an  abrupt  landing.)  In 
order  to  make  your  first  jump  you  are  required  to  learn  the 
basics  of  skydiving  through  a  four  to  six  hour  course.  The 
course  covers  all  the  details  of  the  jump  including  emergency 


k 
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procedures  if  needed. 

After  completing  the  class,  you  are  ready  to  take  your 
first  jump.  You  are  loaded  on  to  a  small  single  engine  airplane 
with  three  other  jumpers  and  flown  to  the  drop  sight.  (Aaually 
your  are  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  drop 
sight.)  Once  the  plane  is  in  the  proper  position  and  you  have 
proved  to  your  instractor  that  you  know  where  you  are 
suppose  to  land,  your  ready  to  jump. 

Jump...    Kick  Your  Feet  Out..  Go  Into  The  Arch 

Position....  Count  ....  One  Two Three Four  

Fi"": Look  Up...  Shoot  Open?  Shoot  Ok? What 

next? 

Cook  mentioned  that  your  so  busy  going  over  everything 
that  you  have  so  recently  learned,  that  you  really  don't  have 
time  to  be  scared. 

Cook  started  taking  skydiving  lessons  from  New  England 
Adventures  in  Lebanon  Maine,  and  is  hoping  to  finish  up  tiis 
training  next  summer  with  a  frccfall  course.  Cook  explained 
that  when  you  first  learn  to  jump,  your  parafoil  is  opened 
automatically  by  a  rope  which  is  attached  between  the  plane 
and  your  parachute  called  a  static  line.  Freefall  requires  you 
to  control  the  opening  of  your  own  foil  at  your  own  discretion. 
The  advantage  to  opening  your  own  foil  is  that  between  the 
time  you  jump  and  the  time  your  foil  opens  you  are  able  to 
perform  various  aerial  maneuvers  or  group  formations. 

Cook  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  freefall  lessons 
before  now  but  the  cost  of  free  fall  lessons  is  around  five  times 
the  cost  of  the  beginner  course. 

So  far  Cook  has  completed  three  successful  jumps, 
(Anyjumpyou  can  walk  or  crawl  away  from  is  successful)  one 
of  which  required  him  to  land  in  water. 

Besides skydivingCook  also  enjoys  another  high  impact 
sport;  mountain  cUmbing. 

While  living  in  Germany  for  a  few  years,  Cook  was 
introduced  to  mountain  cUmbing  by  one  of  his  friends.  Two 
or  three  times  a  week  they  would  train  for  climbing  on  cliffs 
or  large  rocks.  When  they  could  find  the  time,  they  took  off 
to  the  mountains  for  a  greater  challenge. 

Cook  explained  that  when  you  mountain  climb  with 
others  you  put  your  life  in  their  hands.  One  small  mistake 
could  be  your  last. 

Cook  has  never  been  seriously  hurt  from  climbing  or 
skydiving  but  as  the  past  records  of  show,  the  danger  is  always 
there.  When  asked  why  anyonewouldwant  to  risk  their  lifeon 
sports  that  are  dangerous.  Cook  repUes  "It's  exiting,  an 
adrenahn  rush." 


hd  Cook  prepays  for  a  jump. 
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Cafeteria  Food  Questioned 


hy  i)ianne  Collins 


"The  fries  are  greasy  and 
cold  and  the  scum  on  the  in- 
side of  the  cream  pitcher  is 
frighting,"  said  Simon  Mooney, 
a  Hberal  arts  student  at  CCCC. 

When  professor  Cronin  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
food,  he  stated,  "If  the  food  is 
cold  you  can't  judge  it!" 

Fries,  hamburgers  and  break- 
fast sandwiches  are  now  being 
mass  produced  and  packaged 
in  foil  containers  and  accord- 
ing to  Jammie  Via,  freshman, 
"The  fries  are  always  cold,  and 
have  a  blah  taste.  Every  so 
often  I  get  lucky  and  they  are 
warm," 

Other  students  have  noticed 


On  Sept  1,  Service  America 
replaced  DAKA  as  the  food 
vendor  at  CCCC  with  a  writ- 
ten contract  for  5  years  of 
continuous  service. 

According  to  Dean  Beuke 
who  chaired  the  search 
committee,'They  are  here  to 
work  for  the  college.  At  pres- 
ent the  food  is  good  and  I  am 
satisfied. 

"If  students  have  complaints 
they  should  go  to  Diane  Whit- 
ney, food  service  manager  at 
the  cafeteria.  If  they  are  not 
satisfied,  John  Keife  in  the 
Administration  Building  is  in 
charge  of  contract  monitor- 
ing." 

Ellen  Bums,  a  liberal  arts 
student,  said,  "It  is  difficult  to 
^jproach  the  cafeteria  employ- 


The  CCCC  cafeteria  dunng  a  quiet  moment. 


a  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  product  offered. 

"The  hamburgers  are  cold 
and  greasy  and  the  fries  have  a 
fishy  taste  at  times.  I'd  rather 
go  to  Burger  King,  the  food 
may  be  greasy  there  but  at 
least  it  is  warm  and  tasty,"  said 
Eunice  Murphy,  a  liberal  arts 
major. 

Murphy  added,  "I  find  my- 
self thinking  in  terms  of  is  it 
safe  to  eat  here  today." 

Kris  Rosencrantz  said,  "1 
believe  that  the  quality  of  the 
food  has  rapidly  deteriorated 
since  the  last  vendor.  I  think 
the  attitude  of  the  workers  is 
poor  and  that  the  staff  in  gen- 
eral has  forgotten  that  the 
students  are  still  consumers." 
Other  students  have  voiced 
concern  that  their  complaints 
are  not  taken  seriously. 


ees  with  complaints-They  don't 
take  you  seriously.  Also,  there 
are  too  many  non-biodegrad- 
ables  and  not  enough  nutri- 
tional foods.  In  view  of  the 
five  year  contract,  I  am  glad 
this  is  a  two  year  school," 

However  some  positive 
aspects  have  been  noted  by 
the  students  and  facutly.  A 
wider  variety  of  packaged 
snacks,  muffins  and  salad  fix- 
ings are  available. 

Patti  O'Neil  freshman, 
said.'The  deli  is  appealing  and 
the  padcaged  snacks  are  pretty 
good." 

Professor  Nancy  Hatton 
stated,  "The  muffins  have 
improved  and  there  is  real 
cream  and  milk  offered  in- 
stead of  chemicals." 

Kris  Snyder  and  Chris  Cole 
agreed  that  "The  muffins  are 


good  and  so  is  the  coffee." 

President  Day  said, "I  have 
heard  no  complaints  about  the 
food.  I  eat  there  and  I  am 
pleased  with  it." 

Dianne  Whitney,  food  serv- 
ice manager,  formerly  con- 
traaedwith  UMass,  Bostonis 
enthusiastic  about  being  at 
CCCC.  "Coming  here  was  so 
nice  because  it  is  more  per- 
sonal. 

"With  a  smaller  number  of 
students  there  is  closer  con- 
tact with  them.  The  hardest 
thing  in  food  service  is  to  feed 
and  keep  studaits  happy,  while 
at  the  same  time  serving  qual- 
ity food  and  keeping  the  price 
low." 

Whitney  has  faced  several 
problems    with    equipment. 


staffing  shortages  and  trying 
to  get  the  caf  running  smoothly 
in  time  for  school  opening. 

"Perhaps  the  biggest  thing  I 
would  like  to  accomplish  is 
keeping  an  open  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  students 
."  Diane  is  open  to  student 
input  and  is  looking  forward 
to  having  promotions  tied  to 
campus  activities  such  as  a  pie- 
eating  contest  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Andy  Robinson,  director  of 
student  activities,  said,  "Our 
responsibility  is  to  let  them 
see  how  we'd  like  things  done. 
I  feel  that  if  there  are  things 
we  don't  like,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  sit  down  and  iron  it  out. 
Diane  has  been  veiy  coopera- 
tive and  1  see  no  need  to  take 
an  adversarial  position." 
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THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 
CAPE  COD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


J. 
1  V 


I  Delores  Bird  Carpenter  i 


The  Early  Days  of  Cape  Cod  Community  College  b\  ProfessorDelores 
Bird  is  now  available.  The  book  traces  the  early  history  of  the  college 
through  interviews  and  photographs.  Copies  are  available  to  the  college 
community  in  the  Foundation  office  in  the  Arts  building  at  a  discount 
price  of  $15. 
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Editorial  Opinion 

In  Our  View  Dangers  in  Selling  on  Campus 


In  today's  information-packed,  advertising-laden  society 
we  sometimes  find  the  line  between  fact  and  advertising 
disappearing  in  the  flood  of  words  and  images. 

While  advertising  most  often  pays  the  freight  for  our 
various  forms  of  media  and  entertaiimient,  it  is  still  the  top 
priority  of  every  producer,  publisher,  editor,  and  especially 
you.  the  media  consumer,  to  demand  that  the  point  where 
information  stops  and  sales  begins  is  made  clear  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

It  is  because  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  task  of 
delineating  advertising  from  info  that  we  are  disturbed  about 
two  recent  events  on  campus. 

Recently  a  lecture  on  "Addictions"  was  given  at  CCCC  by 
Mr.  Tom  O'Connell,  a  local  newspaper  columnist  who  also 
works  as  a  private  hypnotherapist. 

During  the  course  of  this  lecture  Mr.  O'Connell  circulated 
informational  material  to  the  audience.  Attached  to  the  back 
of  this  material  were  copies  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  business  card, 
advertismg  his  hypnotherapy  services. 

While  the  MatnShcet  recognizes  the  importance  of  this 
lecture's  subjea  matter,  and  acknowledges  the  importance  of 
havingprofessionals  like  Mr.  O'Connell  speak  on  campus,  we 
fcelthaithisparticularact  of  self-promotion  is  terribly  wrong. 
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The  act  of  advertising  calls  into  question  the  credibility  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  entire  talk.  The  question  necessarily  asked 
is:  Did  he,  at  any  point,  overstate  his  case  to  create  business? 

While  it's  highly  doubtful  that  this  was  the  case,  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  for  such  questions  emphasizes  the  problem  of 
credibility  here, 

A  second,  though  much  more  subtle  instance,  of  this  same 
type  of  problem  arose  when  the  representatives  of  Edgehill 
Newport  Rehabilitation  center  displayed  promotional  bro- 
chures at  the  recent  "Drugs"  debate.  While  this  material  was 
neither  circulated,  nor  direaly  promoted,  it  still  seems  that  a 
greater  level  of  objectivity  would  have  been  maintained  had 
the  materials  been  left  in  Health  Services  or  the  Counseling 
Center,  the  rightful  location  for  such  publications. 

unfortunately,  whenever  the  credibility  of  a  lecturer  (be 
they  paid  orvolunteer)  at  an  educational  institution  is  called 
into  question,  the  credibility  of  that  entire  school  is  then  open 
to  attack. 

Having  experienced  problems  of  this  nature  in  it's  own 
operation  the  MainSheet  has  had  to  recently  institute  rules 
and  policies  to  circumvent  these  types  of  situations. 

Therefore,  the  college  needs  to  also  review  it's  policies  in 
the  area  of  delineating  advertising  from  information. 
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A  Few  Words  for  the  Road 


This  newspaper  is  published  every  two  weeks 

by  the  Journalism  class  and  contributing 

students  and  staff  at  CCCC. 

Advertising  ratespre  available  upon  request. 

Discounts  are  available  to  advertisers  purchasing 

space  in  the  remaining  issues  of  a  semester,  and 

for  those  ads  that  specify  discounts  for  CCCC 

students. 
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Correction: 


Euance  Murphy  and  Karen  Lodico,  indentlfied  as  nursing 
students  in  the  October  12  Student  Surrey,  are,  in  fact, 
Liberal  Arts  students 

In  issue  3  of  the  MainSheet,  Dean  Sullivan  was 
incorrectly  quoted  in  the  coverage  of  the  student  rally  in 
Boston,  10/18.  The  following  text  is  what  should  have 
appeared: 

Richard  Sullivan,  Dean  of  Students  at  CCCC  said,  "I 
thought  it  was  a  pretty  powerful  statement,  especially  in  the 
wind  and  rain. ..Students  expressed  frustration  with  people 
giving  exams  on  such  an  occasion.  Amherst  had  to  leave  2,000 
students  behind  due  to  the  lack  of  buses.  We're  all  in  this 
together  to  fight  for  public  higher  education.  The  reason  the 
faculty  is  here  for  the  rally  is  because  of  the  students. 


by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

Alcohol  Awareness  month  was  recognized  at  college  cam- 
puses around  the  nation  this  October.  Sadly,  however,  for 
much  of  this  nation,  and  particularly  its  college  students,  the 
words  "alcohol"  and  "awareness"  in  the  same  sentence 
creates  a  meaningless  statement. 

Mind  you,  we  are  overly  aware  of  "Spud?,"  "tastes  great, 
less  filling,"  "any  other  lite...,"  and  many  other  moronic  and 
grossly  pervasive  alcohol  advertising  slogans.  Yet  many  of  us 
are  unaware  of  the  terrible  economic  and  social  toll  that 
booze  takes  on  this  society. 

A  Boston  Globe  editorial  noted  last  summer  that  every  day 
170,000  Americans  are  injured,  and  400  die  from  "prevent- 
able injuries,"  Several  U.S.  and  private  health  and  injuiy 
groups  had  done  extensive  research  in  compiling  this  data. 
The  tragic,  though  not  surprising,  faa  was  that  in  over  half 
these  injuries  or  deaths  alcohol  was  present  in  the  victim. 

From  this  we  realize  that  200  Americans  die,  and  85,000  are 
injured  everyday  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  drinking-and 
these  are 

the  accidental  deaths.  These  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
alcohol  related  heart  attacks,  strokes,  liver  and  kidney  ail- 
ments, and  dozens  of  other  crippling  and  fatal  diseases  that 
are  directly  attributable  to  booze. 
We  are  often  lectured  by  the  media  about  the  "number  one, 
two,  or  three"  killers  of  such  and  such  a  group  being  heart 
attacks,  highway  deaths,  cancer,  etc..  What  we  are  often  not 
told,  however,  is  how  many  heart  attacks  or  highway  deaths 
are  alcohol  related.  New  research  has  even  linked  many  forms 
of  cancer,  or  at  least  the  susceptibility  to  them,  to  drinking 
habits  in  individuals. 

Were  these  "hidden  statistics"  compiled,  as  some  research 
groups  have  done,  alcohol  would  account  for  more  injuries, 
diseases,  and  deaths  than  any  other  drug,  virus,  or  cause.  A 


study  by  the  government  Accounting  Office  some  years  back 
showed  alcohol  abuse  to  be  detracting  from  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  of  this  country  to  the  tune  of  40  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

Because  we  often  feel  far  removed  from  national  statistics, 
let's  look  at  the  problem  locally. 

In  the  early  1980's  the  Cape  Cod  Council  on  Alcoholism 
reported  that  65%  of  the  year  round  population  of  Cape  Cod 
had  drug  or  alcohol  problems.  Jack  DeMeUo,  Council  chair- 
man at  that  time,  qualified  this  by  stating  that  while  this  figure 
was  inflated  by  the  retiree  population  here,  it  was  still 
probably  a  conservative  figure. 
This  statistic  all  but  guarantees  that  nearly  everyone  on  this 
campus  has  been  exposed,  in  one  degree  or  another,  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol  or  drug  abuse,  either  in  their  own  lives,  or 
the  lives  of  someone  they  love. 

With  all  the  rehabilitation,  detox,  and  alcohol  education 
programs  in  place  we  begin  to  assume  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  this  area,  which  we  are.  The  problem  comes, 
however,  in  societies  inability  to  acknowledge  how  wide- 
spread this  problem  is. 

Drinking  is  a  national  pasttime,  and  alcohol  is  undeniably 
a  drug. 

The  congressman  who  rants  and  raves  about  the  evils  of 
crack,  and  then  drinks  to  excess  that  night  is  no  less  hypocriti- 
cal than  the  heroin  addict  who  brags  because  he  doesn't 
smoke  cigarettes. 
To  say  that  we  have  to  accept  some  abuse  through  the  social 
usage  of  alcohol  lends  creedance  to  those  who  argue  that  we 
should  accept  some  levels  of  abuse  through  the  social  usage 
of  narcotics  such  as  cocaine  or  marijuana. 

While  crack,  and  it's  inherent  violence  and  crime  wins  the 
nations  committment  of  forces  and  attention,  we  cannot 
neglect  alcohol,  the  drug  that  hasbeen  waging  war  on  us  since 
the  begiiming  of  civilization. 


Sadat:  A  Giant  Among  Men 


by  Janet  Thornton 

I  do  not  hold  Arab  nations,  generally  speaking,  in  particular 
high  regard,  but  I  do  consider  one  Arab  leader  as  a  giant 
among  men.  1  suspect,  however,  that  the  historian  will  not  do 
justice  to  this  man  for,  as  with  all  men  of  strong  moral 
character,  he  made  many  enemies.  Mohamed  Anwar  El 
Sadat,  late  president  of  Egypt,  inherited  with  his  office,  the 
reins  of  a  country  in  social  and  political  turmoil  which  was 
attempting  to  cope  in  a  disorganized  manner  with  problems 
that  were  extremely  basic.  Sadat's  task,  which  he  executed 
diligently,  was  to  stand  Egypt  on  her  feet,  turn  her  to  face  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  bring  her  gradually  into  the  twentieth 
century. 

When  I  returned  to  Egypt  eight  years  after  my  first  visit,  it 
was  very  evident  that  notable  changes  had  taken  place;  the  lot 
of  the  average  citizen  had  veen  vastly  improved.  Children, 
who  previously  were  to  be  seen  in  vast  number  barefooted 
and  suffering  from  eye  disease,  were  now  well-shod  and 
bright-eyed.  The  prevalent  disease  was  now  under  full  control 
as  a  result  of  medical  clinics  set  up  in  the  villages  along  the 
Nile.  Mechanical  irrigation  systems  were  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
fields,  replacing,  although  not  totally,  the  traditional  "shadufT" 
of  water  wheel  and  bucket.  Sadat's  first  significant,  and 
daring,  act  was  to  evict  the  thousandsof  Russian  advisers  who 


had  come  to  Egypt  not  only  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the 
Aswan  Dam  (for  which  they  provided  financing),  but  also 
military  structure.  Sadat  saw  clearly  that  their  continued 
presence  could,  and  almost  certainly  would,  lead  to  Egypt's 
total  domination  by  another  power.  One  of  Sadat's  most 
interesting  efforts  was  his  attempt  to  change  the  hours  of 
street  markets  which  had  traditionally  been  open  for  haggling 
in  the  morning  hours,  were  closed  during  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon  and  the  repoened  in  the  evening,  remaining  open 
so  long  as  there  were  customers.  Sadat  hoped  that  by  having 
daytime  hours  only,  he  would  be  introducing  a  European 
custom  and  at  the  same  time  be  encouraging  merchants  to 
spend  the  evening  hours  with  their  families,  thus  becoming 
more  family  oriented.  However,  no  matter  how  sound  his 
reasoning,  century  old  habits  die  hard  and  his  plan  was 
vehemently  resisted.  This  had  been  a  far  sighted  effort  on 
Sadat's  part  and  had  taken  some  resolve  to  implement. 

Even  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  did  not  shirk  his  political 
duties.  He  became  aware  of  plots  to  assassinate  him  and 
despite  pleas  from  his  wife  that  he  not  attend,  he  did  continue 
with  his  plans  to  go  to  the  ceremonies  at  the  Cairo  Airport  on 
the  morning  when  he  was  killed.  He  refused  to  shrink  or  hide 
from  the  people  he  loved.  His  accomplishments  were  many 
and  he  achieved  much  that  improved  the  daily  life  of  thou- 
sands of  Egyptians  forever. 
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Retrospective:      The  View  of  CCCC  from  Mt.  Holyoke 


by  Nancy  Richard 


In  June,  1989. 1  received  my  diploma  from  CCCC  along  with 
about  300  other  excited,  grey-robed  graduates  clutching  their 
newly-minted  documents  in  one  hand,  hugging  and  shaking 
hands  with  the  other.  In  September,  I  began  my  Junior  year 
at  Mount  Holyoke,  a  prestigious  private  college  for  women, 
located  in  South  Hadley,  MA. 

After  eight  weeks  of  classes  and  several  papers  and  exams, 
I  have  a  few  comparisons  to  make  between  the  two  schools. 

First,  I  would  like  to  dispel  any  idea  that  CCCC  is  "just  a 
community  college;  only  a  glorified  high  school."  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  education  I  received  in  my  two 
years  at  CCCC  has  more  than  qualified  me  for  any  course  I 
choose  to  take  here  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  If  anything,  I  find  my 
course-load  here  somehow  less  rigorous  than  my  last  semes- 
ter at  CCCC. 

Second,  1  have  found  that  my  instructors  here,  although 
well-qualified  and  certainly  well-intentioned,  seem  nowhere 
near  as  dedicated  to  their  students'  education  and  success  as 
the  professors  I  had  at  CCCC.  I  have  yet  to  find  or  hear  of  a 
more  interesting  and  organized  Philosophy  professor  than 
Dan  McCuUough,  as  thorough  and  enthusiastic  a  French 
teacher  as  Lore  DeBower,  or  a  more  challenging,  rigorous, 
and  demanding  History  professor  as  George  Hoar.  What  I 
learned  in  their  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  other  classes  I  took 
at  CCCC,  has  enabled  me  to  excel  im  my  courses  here. 


Other  comparisons  I  feel  able  to  make  are: 
-The  campus,  although  beautiful  and  ivy-colored,  is  not  as 
friendly  and  inviting  as  the  campus  at  CCCC.  Faculty  doors 
are  not  usually  open,  office  hours  are  very  limited,  and 
teachers  are  generally  not  seen  mingling  with  students  be- 
tween classes. 

-Two  of  my  classes.  Cultural  Anthropology  and  the  English 
Novel,  have  more  than  40  students  in  them,  The  classrooms 
are  packed  and  the  teachers  don't  knowmany  of  the  students' 


"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
education  I  received  in  my  two  years  at 
Cape  Cod  Community  College  has  more 
than  qualified  me  for  any  course  I  choose 
to  take  here  at  Mt.  Holyoke." 

Nancy  Richard 
CCCC  Graduate 


names.  Last  year  at  CCCC,  even  with  the  budget  cuts  in  the 
second  semester,  the  largest  class  I  had  was  Philosophy,  with 
27  students, 

-As  an  older  student  who  commutes  long  distances  on 
weekends,  I  have  free  parking  privileges,  but  traditional 
resident  students  here  pay  S60  a  year  for  a  campus  parking 
sticker  and,  next  year,  the  cost  will  increase  to  S90, 
-The  CCCC  newspaper.  MainSheet,  is  superior  to  the  paper 
here  in  layout,  writing  style,  input  from  students,  and  enthu- 
siasm. At  Mt.  Holyoke,  there  is  no  dedicated  faculty  advisor 
like  Bill  Babner  to  aid  the  newspaper  staff,  and  it  shows. 
-This  year,  tuition  alone  at  Ml.  Holyoke  for  a  student  who 
receives  no  financial  aid,  is  Sl4,000.  Most  students  live  in 
dorms  on  campus  and  pay  an  additional  S4,300,  plus  fees,  for 
room  and  board.  Tuition  plus  fees  for  a  year  at  CCCC  costs 
less  than  one  4-credit  course  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  making  CCCC 
an  educational  bargain. 

As  the  weeks  go  by,  I  am  adjusting  to  my  new  college  and 
enjoying  the  friends  I've  made  here.  Dorm  life  is  new  to  me 
and,  although  the  food  Is  not  too  exciting,  I  don't  have  to  cook 
it,  so  it  tastes  fine  to  me.  However,  life  on  the  other  side  has 
shown  mewhat  a  wonderful  school  CCCC  is.  I  appreciate  the 
fine  educational  grounding  and  encouragement  I  received 
there,  and  I  am  always  proud  to  tell  people  that  I  came  from 
Cape  Cod  Community  College. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Can  we  afford  not  to  legalize  drugs? 


Although  I'm  certainty  grate- 
ful to  Professor  Hoar  (organ- 
izer) and  the  other  participants 
on  the  recent  "Drug  Crisis" 
panel,  I  left  feeUng  frustrated 
because  I  believe  that  we  could 
go  on  discussing  this  problem, 
watching  the  crime  rale  soar, 
and  throwing  $8  billion  a  year 
down  the  drain  forever. 

As  much  as  I  hale  to  admit 
it,  I  think  the  war  on  drugs  has 
been  lost,  much  the  same  as 
prohibition  was  lost.  Outlaw- 
ing drugs  hasn't  curbed  either 
the  supply  of  or  the  demand 
for  drugs,  and  now  we're  fac- 
ing a  new  drug,  "ice,"  which  is 
considerablymore potent  that 
crack.  Surely  it's  time  to  start 
talking  about  a  new  approach 
to  our  drug  problem;  legaliza- 
tion of  all  drugs-along  with 
controls  and  more  aggressive 
education. 

Former  Surgeon  General 
Everett  Koop  noted  in  Sep- 
tember that  "last  year  in  the 
U.S.  2,000  people  died  from 
cocaine.  In  that  same  year, 
cigarettes  killed  390,000 
peq)le."  Why  hasn't  there  been 
a  war  on  tobacco?  Because  it 
hasn't  caused  the  massive 
amount  of  crime  associated 
with  illicit  drugs.  Addicts  turn 


to  crime  because  they  can't 
afford  the  high  prices  charged 
by  dealers  who  would  rather 
make  S300  an  hour  sellir^  drugs 
that  S3.35  an  hour  at  a  mini- 
mum wage  job.  Cocaine,  her- 
oin, and  marijuana  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive  to  produce; 
if  these  drugs  were  legal,  their 
estimated  10,000  percent  mark- 
up would  plummet,  thereby 
decreasing  crime.  Drug  deal- 
ers would  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  free  enterprise,  spar- 
ing countless  police  officers 
and  victims  of  drug-related 
crime  (such  as  my  72  year-old 
mother  who  was  mugged  by 
an  addict  last  spring). 

Along  with  a  decrease  in 
crime,  revenue  needed  des- 
perately for  education  and 
human  services  would  be  in- 
creased by  applying  the  same 
"sin  tax"  used  on  alcohol  and 
cigarettes  to  drugs.  Further- 
more, addicts  could  go  to 
pharmacies  or  drug  clinics  and 
get  untainted  drugs,  along  with 
counseling  and  drug  educa- 
tion. 

Of  course  there  would  be 
contro!s-just  as  there  are  now 
with  alcohol-for  example,  a 
minimum  age  for  users  and 


laws  against  endangering  oth- 
ers (driving  under  the  influ- 
ence, etc.)  People  would  get 
reprimanded  for  fired  or  going 
to  work  high,  just  as  they  would 
now  for  drunkeness. 

opponents  of  this  remedy 
fear  that  we  would  become  a 
nation  of  drug  addicts  over- 
night. 1  don't  buy  this  argu- 
ment for  one  reason:  most 
people  who  have  been  edu- 
cated about  drugs  have  a  sur- 
vival instina.  Did  we  become 
a  nation  of  alcohoUcs  after 
prohibition  was  repealed? 
Moreover,  in  European  na- 
tions which  have  de-criminal- 
ized drugs,  the  number  of 
addicts  hasn't  soared. 

If  drugs  were  legalized  to- 
morrow, how  many  of  us  would 
aaually  race  out  and  become 
addicted,  knowing  that  we 
would  endanger  our  lives,  our 
sanity,  our  loved  ones?  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Norman 
Zinburg,  a  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry at  Harvard  Medical 

Sdiool,  not  all  drug  use  is  abuse 
and  the  use  of  one  drug  doesn't 
necessarily  lead  to  use  of  more 
powerful  drugs.  Studies  show 
that  5  to  10  percent  of  cocaine 
users  become  addicted,  and  6 


to  8  percent  of  people  whc 
drink  alcohol  become  alcohol 
ics. 

Ed  Fletcher  of  the  BamstabU 
County  Sheriffs  Office,  saio 
at  the  panel  discussion  that  he 
didn't  favor  legaUzation  be- 
cause once  we  legalize  a  sub- 
stance, "It's  here."  Let's  face 
it  folks,  drugs  are  here— legal 
or  not. 

I  can't  prove  that  legaliza- 
tionwould  not  increase  usage, 
but  on  this  one  I  agree  with 
William  F.  Buddey,  along  with 
the  editor  of  the  conservative 
British  magazine.  The  Econo- 
mist, and  the  mayors  of  Balti- 
more, Washington  D.C.,  and 
Minneapolis;  Congress  must 
debate  legalization.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  could  focus  on 
the  crucial  question  raised  by 
panel  member  Leo  Lortie:  Why 
is  drug  use  so  pervasive  in  our 
culture? 

The  alternative  to  not  trying 
the  dramatic  approach  of  le- 
galization is  to  continue  head- 
ing toward  a  police  state  while 
we  waste  our  hves  and  money 
in  a  debilitating,  and  ultimately, 
losing  battle. 

Patricia  McGraw 
Professor  of  Writing 


A  question  of  access 


As  a  handicapped  student.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
construction  company  many  compliments  for  the  construc- 
tion that  has  been  done  on  campus. 

The  inaccessible  campus  that  it  was,  just  a  short  while 
ago,  now  has  just  a  few  things  that  needs  to  be  corrected. 

The  rugs,  at  the  wheelchair  accessible  entrances 
must  be  removed.  Someone  in  a  manual  wheelchair  cannot  go 
over  the  thresholds  while  toting  books  and  all. 

There  are  also  things  that  have  to  be  done  to  some 
stairways.  They  all  need  to  have  railings  on  them. 

Mike  Newhall 
Student 


Looking  for  a  friend 

I  am  a  prisoner  on  death  row  at  the  Arizona  State  Prison, 
and  was  wondering  if  you  would  do  me  a  favor.  I  have  been 
here  for  over  thirteen  years  and  have  no  family  or  friends  on 
the  outside  to  write  to.  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  put  an 
ad  in  your  campus  newspaper  for  me  asking  for  correspondeno;. 
If  not  in  your  paper,  then  maybe  you  have  some  type  of 
bulletin  or  bulletin  board  you  could  put  it  in.  1  know  that  you 
are  not  a  pen  pal  club  or  anything  like  that,  but  I  would  really 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  help  me. 


Jim  JefTers 
Box  B-38504 
Florence,  AZ  85232 


Red  Cross  discrimination? 

For  most  people,  the  American  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive 
(11/1)  was  an  opportunity  to  give  to  others  and  to  feel 
delighted  in  doing  so.  As  a  result  of  the  media  blitz  for  Red 
Cross  support  and  donations  since  the  earthquake,  donating 
blood  could  be  a  great  ego  boost;  bringing  with  it  a  sense  of 
community  in  the  combined  effort  to  support  our  fellow 
citizens  across  the  country. 

But  for  some  of  us,  that  delight  was  quickly  turned  into 
dismay.  One  of  the  federally  required  questions  on  the 
enrollment  paperwork  asks  if  you  have  ever  been  exposed  to 
the  AIDS  virus.  It's  a  fair  question,  considering  the  need  for 
a  safe  blood  supply.  But  what  isn't  fair  is  the  consequences 
that  result  should  you  choose  to  be  honest. 

While  reading  the  paperwork  at  the  registration  desk,  the 
questions  about  the  virus  were  obvious.  The  way  the  Red 
Cross  would  respond  was  not  so  obvious. 

Having  been  tested  for  the  HIV  virus  three  times  since 
1986, 1  knew  quite  well  what  being  "exposed"  meant,  I  also 
knew  that  although  I  had  been  exposed,  I  had  not  contracted 
the  virus,  nor  was  I  a  carrier.  After  lengthy  counseling  and 
consistent  testing,  this  had  been  made  clear.  Thus,  1  felt 
totally  confident  and  delighted  about  donating  my  blood.  1 
would  not  have  been  so  confident  had  I  known  in  advance 
about  the  consequences  of  my  honesty.  For  although  my 
blood  tests  were  done  anonymously,  my  name  and  honest 
admittance  have  now  been  placed  on  a  computer  file. 

The  Red  Cross  doesn '/  tell  you  this  until  they  have  written 
down  all  the  infomwiion  (and  asked  a  zillion  questions.)  They 
don  'i  tell  you  a  the  registration  desk  that  your  honesty  will  be 
treated  with  sarcasm  and  disrespect.  I  am  outraged  that  I  was 
not  told  in  advance  about  the  computer  listing  or  the  attached 
designation  to  my  name.  I  no  longer  have  a  choice  about  who 
knows  about  my  exposure  to  the  virus.  My  name,  address, 
phone  number,  and  date  of  exposure  has  been  filed  neatly 
away  on  the  Red  Cross  computer. 

My  request  to  have  the  paperwork  destroyed  was  quickly 
denied.  If  I  had  the  presence  of  mind,  I  would  have  snatched 
the  paperwork  directly  from  the  volunteer's  hand  and  de- 
stroyed it  myself.  Hopefully  that  computer  listing  will  not 
come  back  to  haunt  me. 

The  "bottom  line"  reads:  If  you've  had  any  chance  of 
exposure  to  the  HIV  virus,  then  do  not  donate  blood  to  the 
Red  Cross,  unless,  of  course,  you  don't  care  about  such 
computer  listings. 

Karen  Angre 

Student 


Letters  Policy:  Letters  must  include  the  writer's 
name  in  order  to  be  published.  MainSheet  re- 
serves the  right  to  edit  to  suit  length  and  style  re- 
quirements. We  regret  that  we  cannot  accept  po- 
etry. 
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Codependency: 

The   Key  to  Substance  Abuse 

by  Kristen  Police 

"Codependency  may  be  the  root  of  substance  abuse,"  says 
Dick  Armour,  specialist  from  Pathways  Prevention. 

Dick  Armour  and  Allison  McClave,  both  specialists  at 
Pathways  Prevention,  presented  a  lecture  last  week  on  Code- 
pendency at  CCCC. 

"Codependency,  an  emotional,  psychological,  and  behav- 
ioral condition  that  develops  as  a  result  of  an  individual's 
prolonged  exposure  to  (and  the  praaice  oO  a  set  of  oppres- 
sive rules-ruleswhich  prevent  the  open  expression  of  fee  lings 
as  well  as  the  discussion  of  personal  and  interpersonal  prob- 
lems," according  to  an  article  written  by  Robert  Subby, 
author  of  the  book  "Codependency.  An  Emerging  Issue." 
The  term  "codependancy"  appeared  in  the  late  seventies.  A 
codependent  is  described  as  a  person  whose  life  is  affected  as 
a  result  of  their  being  involved  with  someone  who  is  chemi- 
cally dependent- 
Various  characteristics  are  different  relative  to  the  code- 
pendent  individual.  Codependents  let  another  person's  be- 
havior effect  them,  they  become  obsessed  with  changing 
others. 

"Codependent  people  are  angry,  super-responsible,  unable 
to  label  feelings,  afraid  of  rejection,  resentment,  indecisive, 
unselfish  to  a  fault,  have  no  self  worth,  and  loyal  beyond 
reason,"  according  to  Armour, 

Children  of  codependents  are  called  paradependents.  These 
children  feel  powerless,  an  emotion  they  learn  from  their 
parents.  Children  of  these  dysfunctional  homes  feel  they  have 
no  choice.  What  the  parents  teach  them  is  what  they  percieve 
as  reality.  Codependency  is  learned  behavior,  it  is  taught. 

According  to  Annour  and  McClave.  "Awareness,  commu- 
nication, and  support  is  the  key  to  overcoming  the  codepen- 
dency." 


Halloween  Dance  Goulishly 
Succesful 


photo  by  Wayne  Richardst 


by  Wayne  Richardson 

About  300  dressed-to-kill  students  and  their  friends  myste- 
riously appeared  at  Summersalts  for  CCCC's  annual  hallow- 
een  dance.  With  prizes  being  awarded  for  best  costume,  those 
in  attendance  brought  out  their  best  spookin'  gear  to  impress 
the  judges, 

D.J.  Shawn  Fitzpatrick,  a  student  at  CCCC  kept  the  crowd 
a-hippin'  and  a-hoppin'  'til  closing  with  top  40  dance  music. 
Approximately  S950  was  raised  for  the  Student  Senate. 
DirectorofStudentActivities,  Andy  Robinson  said,  "Some  of 
the  money  raised  will  go  towards  covering  the  cost  of  the 
buses  used  to  bring  students  to  the  budget  cut  rally  at  the 
Statehouse." 

The  success  of  the  dance  can  be  attributed  partly  to  a  set  of 
rules  established  by  the  Student  Senate  for  all  future  dances. 
The  rules  are:  -No  readmittance  after  leaving,  for  any 
reason. 

-No  admittance  after  midnight. 
—No  more  than  two  guests  to  each  student. 
-No  alcohol  served  within  a  half-hour  of  the  end  of  dance. 
-Coffee  must  be  made  available  to  students  and  guests  at  all 
times. 
—Any  person  appearing  intoxicated  will  not  be  admitted. 

The  general  consensus  of  the  students  was  that  a  great  time 
was  had  by  all.  There  were  few  tricks,  but  plenty  of  treats. 


Members  of  the  Junto  Club  pose  in  front  of  the  replicu  of  Henry  David 
Thoreaus  's  cabin  at  Walden  Pond  Led  ^>  advisor  Delores  Bird,  they 
toured  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 's  House,  heard  a  lecture  at  the  Thoreau 
Lyceum,  and  picniced  at  Walden  Pond 


New  Life  Fitness  Center  Will  Open  Soon 


by  Wayne  Richardson 

The  new  life  fitness  center,  although  nearly  complete,  re- 
mains closed-  According  to  Stephen  Wing,  direaor  of  the 
physical  assessment  lab,  "If  1  had  opened  it  when  everyone 
wanted  me  to  it  would  have  been  a  free  for  all.  The  big  key  is 
some  sort  of  professional  life  fitnessstaff."  Wing  realizes 
that  while  he  could  take  someone's  personal  physical  assess- 
ment and  put  it  all  down  on  paper,  it  would  get  lost  in  a  hurry 
with  no  one  in  the  center  to  reinforce  and  help  them  on  their 
own  specially  designed  program.  This  is  why,  in  the  best 
interest  of  students  and  faculty,  it  remains  closed.  Despite 
this,  there  still  still  remains  a  growing  number  of  people 
interested.  Already  over  50  have  signed  up  to  have  their 
physical  condition  assessed. 

The  assessment  is  geared  to  do  three  things.  First,  to  screen 
out  those  for  whom  exercise  might  be  too  risky.  There  are 
many  people  who  should  get  some  sort  of  clearance  before 
beginning  any  type  of  strenuous  program.  Secondly,  the 
program  aims  to  estabUsh  a  point  at  what  level  a  person  is  to 
Stan  training.  Thirdly,  after  a  program  has  been  determined 
and  initiated  to  re-evaluation,  the  program  will  measure 
changes  and  make  any  necessary  adjustments. 

The  lab  itself  is  structured  to  test  in  five  basic  areas, 
cardiovascular  testing  done  on  a  bike  to  determine  enduN 
ance,bodycomposition;therelationofleanweight  {bone  and 
muscle)  to  fat  weight,  lower  back  flexibility,  blood  pressure, 
and  heart  rate  response,  and  muscle  strength.  All  of  these 
statistics  along  with  family,  past,  and  medical  history  are 
combined  to  form  computerized  results;  good/bad/normal. 
This,  as  well  as  consultation  from  Wing  aids  in  providing  a 
program  to  best  fit  that  individuals  needs. 

It  has  taken  a  good  amount  of  time  to  get  things  under  way 
buimar^feelit'swoiththewaiL  Accordir» 

to  Craig  Perry,  a  CCCC  student  presently  working  out  in 
another  gym,  "It's  worih  the  wait,  but  they  could  also  use 
some  new  dumbbells.  The  old  ones  have  cracks  from  the  use 
they've  gotten."  Shawn  Fitzpatrick,  a  student  and 

competitive  weight-lifter  said,  "It  will  be  better  than  last  year 
because  many  people  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.  It 
will  be  good  for  the  school  and  excellent  for  sports  fitness 
training. 


"I  encourage  both  faculty  and  students  to  sign  up  tor  the 
own  assessment  as  I  will  began  seeing  people  in  a  week  or 
two."  Be  also  reminds  everyone  that  the  improvements  have 
been  brought  about  through  private  grants.  He  will  continue 
to  apply  for  more  to  help  provide  theschool  with  a  safe  quality 
educational  fitness  center.  While  he  is  working  on  a  work 
study  program  to  provide  adequate  staffing  in  the  center,  he 
is  open  to  suggestions  to  any  new  solutions. 
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Riding,  Rafting,  and  Ranching  Througii  a  Sabbatical 


by  Larry  DeBower 

Can  any  of  you  truthfully  say  that  one  year  of  your  life  was 
extraordinary?  I  can  happily  say  that. 

Last  year,  I  received  a  one-semester  sabbatical  but  was 
convinced  that  I  should  take  the  whole  year  off.  As  it  turns 
out,  I'm  glad  I  did,  as  it  seems  there  won't  be  any  more 
opportunities  like  that  for  some  time  to  come.  And  anyway, 
after  18  years  on  the  force,  I  thought  I  deserved  the  leave. 

As  my  proposal  wasn't  grandiose  enough  to  fill  a  year  off, 
I  decided  to  indulge  myself  in  my  three  great  passions: 
ranching,  white-water  rafting,  and  railroad  tracks. 

So  off  I  went  to  my  relatives'  ranch  in  northern  California. 


Spanish  Professor  Larry  DeBower. 


I  get  there  every  year  around  shipping  time  (that's  bull 
shipping  in  them  thar  hills.)  For  a  week,  the  pace  is  hectic  with 
round-ups,  veterinary  work,  brand  inspections,  weighing, 
sorting  steers  from  heifers,  and  finally,  loading  hundreds  of 
head  of  prime  beef  on  giant  semi's. 

All  of  this  is  a  balm  to  my  troubled  spirit.  Every  day  is  a  day 
of  yelling  men,  bellowing  cattle,  smoke  from  branding  irons 
and  scorched  flesh,  hot  wind,  stinging  dust,  and,  as  you  might 
expect,  manure  up  to  the  knees.  And  all  the  time,  there  is 
some  dumb  dog  racing  around,  nipping  hind  legs  and  spook- 
ing terrified  cattle.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  crew  hobbles  up 
to  the  bunkhouse.  slumps  down  on  the  floor,  pops  a  Bud, 
looks  at  eachother  and  wonders  if  it's  all  worth  it.  Sound  like 
fun?  God!  I  love  it! 

Well,  after  that  exhUarating  experience,  I  took  my  battered 
body  to  the  mountains.  Several  years  ago,  I  began  while-water 
rafting  with  an  eight-day  trip  down  the  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona.  That  was  enough;  I  was  hooked.  There's  no  greater 
sport  in  the  world  for  me.  Last  year  I  made  a  five-day  trip 
down  the  Selway  River  in  northern  Idaho.  Again,  it  was 
fantastic  to  see  such  a  wild  and  scenic  river.  So  naturally,  I  had 
to  have  more  last  summer. 

I  really  went  wild  this  year.  First,  I  did  a  six-day  trip  on  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  in  Idaho.  Then,  1  drove  to 
California  to  serve  my  term  on  the  ranch.  I  then  did  a  one-day 
trip  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  followed  by 
a  three-day  trip  down  the  Tuolumne  River.  These  last  two  are 
both  in  California.  These  rivers  are  absolutely  gorgeous.  One 
can't  imagine  the  thrill  of  traversing  rapid  after  rapid,  all  day 
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long.  Think  of  the  water  fights,  the  camaraderie  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  participants  trying  to  survive,  the  ever-changing 
scenery,  the  wild  life,  the  excellent  driving  provided  by  the 
guides,  and  finally,  a  peaceful  night's  rest  under  the  stars, 
beside  the  roaring  river.  Folks,  I  recommend  this  pasttime  to 
every  adventurous  soul. 

As  you  might  guess,  this  was  getting  a  httle  expensive.  As  my 
wife  was  bankrolling  me,  I  thought  I  had  better  go  home  and 
be  serious  for  a  while.  It  didn't  last  long.  My  third  passion 
attacked. 

I  began  riding  the  rails  many  years  ago  in  Europe.  Trains 
fascinate  me.  They  are  also  quite  inexpensive  and  comfort- 
able. I  was  otisessed  with  going  places  where  few  others  had 
been.  Two  examples  are  the  northernmost  depot  in  theworid 
and  the  highest  depot  in  theworid  at  12,000  feet.  I  purposely 
don't  give  their  locations  in  order  to  pique  your  curiousity. 
Welt,  after  years  of  bunmung  around,  I  got  the  crazy  idea  to 
ride  all  the  tracks  in  the  USA.  This  I  accompUshed  last  winter 
after  two  years  of  intermittent  travel.  Again,  this  pasttime  is 
excellent  for  the  adventurous.  There  is  no  finer  way  to  see  the 


USA,  nor  to  meet  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  There  are 
some  18,000  miles  of  tracks  in  this  land,  so  you  can  imagine 
some  the  fantast  ic  scenery  t  hat  abounds  in  every  corner  of  the 
country. 

But  I  wasn't  quite  done  yet.  I  snuck  away  from  home  one  day 
for  a  two-week  ride,  coast  to  coast,  on  the  Canadian  VIA 
tracks.  Let  me  tell  you,  Canada  is  a  huge  country  with  only  two 
main  track  lines,  but  there  are  some  10,000  miles  of  track 
nevertheless.  A  truly  awesome  experience!  Nowhere  in  this 
world  is  the  scenery  as  beautiful  than  in  North  America.  We 
Americans  are,  indeed,  blessed. 

Unfortunately,  the  good  times  had  to  end,  and  I  had  to  do 
something  to  legitimize  my  leave  of  absence.  I  returned  home 
poorer,  but  much  happier.  I  still  had  one  more  semester  to 
fulfill  my  academic  obligations,  but  that's  another  story. 

As  I  said,  the  year  off  was  the  greatest  experience  of  my  life. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  many  of  you  young  people  out  there  take 
advantage  of  what  North  America  has  to  offer.  I  also  hope 
that  my  colleagues  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  sabbati- 
cal leave. 

Can  I  have  another  one,  Don  Felipe? 

Larry  DeBower  is  a  professor  of  Spanish  here  at 
the  college. 
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Veteran's  Day  Ski  Sale 
Novembers,  10,  11  &  12 


Ski  season  is  here!  Now  is  the  time  to  come  in  and  see  the 
latest  1990  ski  equipment  and  the  bright  new  ski  fashions. 
Summit  has  eight  new  clothing  lines  this  season. 
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How  do  you  feel  about  the  abortion  issue,  and  do  you  think 
should  be  a  top  priority  on  the  politcal  agenda? 


it 


t  ■  ■ 
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Melissa  James,  18,  Freshman  Music  Major,  Yarmouth 

I  am  pro-choice.  If  the  children  of  our  society  were  well 
cared  for,  then  I  could  understand  the  pro-life  issue  of 
protecting  the  unborn.  I  think  it's  totally  ridiculous  to  have 
abortion  on  the  top  of  the  political  agenda;  there  are  more 
important  and  less  personal  issues  that  need  attention. 


John  A.  <^  humbers,  26,Sophomore  Philosophy  Major, Cen- 
tervilie 

It's  not  my  body,  so  therefore  I  can't  diaate  what  others  do 
with  their  bodies.  I  am  for  pro-choice,  but  feel  that  the  fathers 
consent  is  lacking  from  the  issue.  I  also  feel  that  the  abortion 
issue  should  not  overshadow  issues  such  as  hunger  and  op- 
pression. 


Mike  McCosh,  24,  Sophomore  Physical  Education  Major, 
Plymouth 

Basically,  I  feel  that  people  must  have  their  own  choices  to 
make,  without  it  there's  no  future.  It's  definitely  an  important 
issue  that  should  be  taken  care  of  so  other  issues  can  be 
addressed. 


Bitterly  Divided  Sides 

to  Converge  in  Washington 

CCCC  students  will  join  an  estimated  600,00  pro-choice 
demonstrators  at  a  rally  in  Washington  on  Sunday, 
November  12.  Also  planned  is  a  counter-demonstration  by 
pro-life  activists  and  ''Operation  Rescue"  is  attemping  to 
shut  down  all  abortion  clinics  there. 


Survey  and  Photos  by  Beverly  Delaney 


Cheryle  Testa,  19,  Freshman  Nursing  Program,  Carver 

Personally,  I  don't  believe  in  it,  but  I  do  believe  it's  a 
woman's  choice  to  do  what  she  wants  with  her  body.  I  don't 
think  it  deserves  the  attention  it's  getting. 


Matt  Farrell,  21,  Freshman  Etigineering  Science  M^ijor, 
Brewster 

I  am  for  pro-choice.  I  think  that  there  are  much  more 
important  issues  that  should  take  priority  over  the  issue  of 
abortion. 


Shane  Coughlin,  18,  Freshman  Liberal  Arts  Major,  Cum- 

maquid 

I'm  pro-choice  because  I  don't  think  anyone  has  the  right  to 

push  their  reUgiousbeliefs  on  otherpeople.  It's  aprivate  issue 

and  shouldn't  be  the  politician's  concern.  Their  concern 

should  be  for  things  like  education  and  the  deficit. 


Lisa  Marrow,  18.  Freshman  English  Major,  Centerville 

1  am  definitely  for  pro-choice.  This  shouldn't  even  be  a 
political  issue;  it's  a  personal  decision.  Nobody  should  be 
affected  by,  or  have  to  base  their  decisions  on  the  approval  of 
others. 


Diane  Roderick,  24,  Sophomore  Accounting  Major,  Yar- 
mouth 

I  am  pro-choice.  I  think  it's  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
it's  not  the  most  important  issue  that  there  is. 
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Arts  and  Entertainment 


'Lightning  Bugs'  and  'Gamma  Rays'  Light  Up  the  Stage 


by  Glenna  Massey 

Recently  students  from  the  Rehearsal  and  Performance 
class  staged,  expertly,  two  plays  in  the  Arts  Center. 

Lois  E.  Catron's  "Where  Have  All  the  Lightening  Bugs 
Gone"  is  a  short,  one  act  play  about  an  encounter  between 
two  strangers  in  the  park. 

The  young  woman  reacts  hostilely  towards  the  advances  of 
the  young  man  who  uses  wit,  charm,  humor  and  many 
different  character  roles  to  win  her  acceptance. ToddShaugh- 
nessy  portrays  these  different  characters  with  different  ac- 
cents, skillfully  and  with  ease. 

TTie  young  woman  played  by  Heather  Lemme  is  finally  won 
over  to  his  charm  and  joins  in  the  fun  of  different  roles. 

As  the  young  man  is  playing  the  roving  reporter  and  she  is 
portraying  a  southern  belle,  he  asks  the  question  "Where 
have  all  the  lightning  bugs  gone. "As  their  roleschange  to  that 
of  children,  they  decide  there  were  many  more  lightning  bugs 
when  they  were  young.  They  also  come  to  the  decision  that 
relationships  m  childhood  are  better  because  children  are  not 
afraid  to  really  touch  another  person. 

Skillfully  directed  by  Delmadean  Wills,  Todd  Shaughnes^ 
and  Heather  Lemme  gave  and  enjoyable  and  entertaining 
performance. 

"The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays  on  Man-in-t  he-Mo  on  Mari- 
golds," by  Paul  Zindel,  portrays  an  eccentric  mother  and  her 
strange  relationship  with  her  two  daughters.  Tillie,  played  by 
Jessica  Titus,  is  a  warm,  caring,  plain-jane  type  who  dreams  of 
a  life  involved  with  science.  In  contrast,  her  sister  Ruth, 
played  by  Amy  Buckley,  is  a  selfish,  snobbish,  popular  teen- 
ager sometimes  taken  with  seizures  when  things  go  wrong.  As 
a  result  of  her  condition  and  her  actions  she  has  undergone 
therapy. 

Beatrice,  played  by  Anna  Whitely,  is  a  neurotic,  sometimes 
humorous,  but  certainly  depressing  character  who  admits 
that  her  life  "adds  up  to  zero."  Beatrice's  treatment  of  her  two 
daughters  reveals  her  own  instability  and  sence  of  values. 
Tillie,  who  appreciates  school  and  needs  the  social  accep- 
tance and  interaaion,  is  kept  home  from  school  on  a  regular 
basis  10  clean  the  house.  Ruth,  whose  only  goal  in  life  is  social 
status  and  isn't  impressed  with  the  academic  side  of  school  is 
sent. 

The  climax  comes  when  TiJlie's  scienceprojea,  "The  Effect 
of  Gamma  Rays  on  Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds,"  wins  an 
award  thus  giving  her  self-respea  and  self-importance. 

Beatrice  or  "Betty  the  Loon."  as  she  was  called  in  high 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  realizes  that  she  has  never  accom- 
plished anything  with  her  life  and  Ruth,  although  now  proud 
of  her  sister,  cannot  handle  the  pressures  of  life  and  slips  into 


Todd  Shaughnessy  and  Heather  Lemme  in  "Where 

Have  all  the  Lightning  Bugs  Gone?" 
another  seizure. 

Whiteley  portrays  the  slovenly  Beatrice  with  professional 
exactness  and  her  performance  is  superb.  Titus,  as  Tillie,  has 
theability  to  extract  from  the  audience  sympathy  and  concern 
and  finally  an  appreciation  for  her  triumph  and  Buckley,  as 
Ruth,  extracts  disgust  at  her  shallow  and  uncaring  attitude. 
Joyce  Bamett  plays  an  elderly  border  in  the  household  and 
although  she  didn't  have  to  learn  many  lines,  (she  had  none). 


Jessica  Titus  in  "The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays 
on  Man-in-the-moon  Marigolds" 
she  was  excellent  in  her  humorous  portrayal  ot  Nanny  and  Jeff 
Avery  also  gives  the  play  some  humorous  moments  when  he 
enters  as  the  brainy  nerd  who  skitmed  a  cat  and  then  put  the 
bones  back  together  as  a  science  project. 

David  C.  Hoffman  artfully  direaed  this  dralma  and  all 
involved  are  to  be  highly  commended  on  a  touching  perform- 
ance. 


W\\%1  H.  F^li rcJei 

.  .  ,    fine  vintage  clothing 
20%offwUhCCCCI.D. 


Red  Cross  Exceeds  Blood  Goal 


605  Main  Street 
Hyanrus,  MA  02601 


(508)  775-4467 


by  Thomas  Fettig 

The  American  Red  Cross 
sponsored  the  first  of  its  two 
yearly  blood  drives  last  Wednes- 
day in  the  Upper  Commons. 
Out  of  121  students  who  signed 
up,  74  went  through  with  the 
commitment  (9  more  than  the 
65  pint  target)  togive  up  a  pint 
of  blood. 


If  you  want  lo  have  a  great  job, 
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"As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
this  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant activity  we  do  all  year  in 
terms  of  affecting  peoples  lives", 
said  student  activities  director 
Andy  Robinson. 

"It  wasn't  bad  at  all"  said 
Matt  Farrell,  a  freshman  from 
Brewster.as  he  sat  at  the  re- 
freshment table  eating  cook- 
ies and  drinking  apple  juice 
which  were  provided  for  the 
donors,  "there's  nothing  to  it." 

The  process,  which  takes 


about  an  hour  from  begiiming 
to  end,  involves  several  steps. 
The  donor  fills  out  a  health 
history  form  and  has  his  pulse, 
blood  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture measured. 

A  drop  of  blood  is  taken 
from  his  finger  to  test  the  iron 
content.  After  being  escorted 
to  a  table,  the  donor  has  a 
sterile,  non-reuseable  needle 
inserted  into  his  arm  to  draw 
the  blood. 
It  takes  about  10  minutes  to 


give  a  pint  of  blood.  "With  the 
earthquake  and  the  hurricane 
I  figure  they  really  need  it.", 
said  Jeanne  Clancy,  a  pre- 
nursing  student  from  Hyan- 
nis. 

The  Red  Cross  would  like 
all  donors  to  know  that  their 
blood  is  tested  for  the  AIDS 
antibody.     Hepetitis,     and 

Venerial  disease  before  being 
used.  If  someone  tests  positive 
for  any  of  these,  the  Red  Cross 
informs  them  immediately. 


Students  donate  blood  in  the  UpperX^ommons. 
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Sports  Scope:  "Where  Are  the  Fans?" 


by  Ted  Semprini 

Traditionally,  Cape  Cod  Community  College  intercolle- 
giate atWetic  events  have  drawn  about  as  much  interest  from 
the  faculty  and  the  student  body  as  one  might  expect  in  an 
intramural  golf  match  in  three  feet  of  snow.  Sadly,  this 
shameful  tradition  remained  intaa  on  October  14,  as  Women's 
Head  Basketball  Coach  Lori  Bess-McCombs  would  attest, 
when  not  one  fan  showed  up  to  cheer  on  the  women's  hoop 
team  during  their  one-on-one  tuition-waiver  tournament. 

Come  on  people,  there  is  a  serious  problem  here.  The 
problem  is  so  severe  in  the  Mainsheet  Sports  Staffs  opinion, 
we  gladly  made  space  to  provide  a  forum  concerning  the  ever 
apparent  empty  bleachers  at  CCCC  athletic  events.  The  all  to 
common  morgue-like  conditions  our  teams  have  coped  with 
in  the  past  have  been  less  than  inspirational. 

Filling  the  gymnasium  for  a  basketball  game  or  the  bleach- 
ers for  a  baseball  game  would  be  near  impossible  we  know, 
but  it  is  a  true  shame  when  the  number  of  fans  at  these 
contests  can  continuously  be  counted  on  one  hand.  This 
problem  must  be  solved,  or  at  least  improved  to  a  certain 
degree! ! 

Puck  Perspective 

by  Ted  Semprini 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  National  Hockey  League 
has  taken  a  back  seat  to  the  National  Basketball  Association. 
Attendance  at  NBA  arenas  and  national  television  exposure 
has  heavily  outweighed  that  of  the  NHL. 

There  is  good  news  for  all  you  hockey  lovers,  however,  the 
NHL  is  back  on  the  rise  here  in  the  U.S.,  thanks  in  part  to  the 
blockbuster  trade  that  sent  hockey's  second  greatest  player  of 
all  time  {remember  Bobby  Orr?)  to  Los  Angeles.  Media 
darling  Wayne  Gretzky,  who  just  three  weeks  ago  surpassed 
Gordie  "Mr.  Hockey"  Howe  to  become  the  all-time  leading 
scorer  inNHL  history,  has  brought  the  enthusiasm  of  hockey 
back  into  the  states.  Here  now  is  a  rundown  of  facts,  stats, 
opinions,  and  views  of  what  this  writer  believes  is  the  greatest 
game  in  sports: 

-  For  the  first  time  in  a  nearly  a  decade,  the  all  star  game  will 
be  televised.nMionallyby.CBS.- 

-  For  all  you  local  fans,  our  beloved  Boston  Bruins  can  be 
seen  on  WSBK  TV38(road  games)  or  on  the  New  England 
Sports  Nelwork(home  games). 

-  Over  the  past  two  decades,  only  seven  different  teams  have 
skated  off  with  the  coveted  Stanley  Cup. 

-  Although  the  Montreal  Canadiens  have  lost  more  games 
than  fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  teams  in  the  league  (as  of 
Nov.  3),  they  are  still  in  first  place  in  the  Adams  Division,  what 
else  is  new? 

-  It  is  nice  to  see  the  league  trying  to  speed  up  the  "world's 
fastest  game"  by  cutting  down  on  all  the  whistles,  but  let's 
not  get  out  of  hand  guys.  Cutting  down  on  the  icing  is  a  good 
start,  and  letting  hand  passes  to  a  teammate  be  legal  is 
another  good  rule.  But,  when  a  starling  goaltender  gets  hurt 
and  is  forced  to  come  out  of  the  game,  not  letting  the  back- 
up goalie  have  some  warm-ups  is  absurd.  That  is  likejumping 
into  the  shower  first  and  then  turning  on  the  water;  —  it's 
cold! 

-  There  are  just  five  unhelmeted  players  left  in  the  league. 
That  is  a  surprisingly  high  number  to  those  who  follow  the 
NHL. 

-  Speaking  of  guy's  without  helmets,  it  is  nice  to  see  Guy 
Lafleur  back  streaking  down  the  right  side,  with  his  thin  hair 
flowing  back  an  unleashing  that  notorious  blistering  slapshot 

once  again.  The  Rower's  encore  just  won't  be  complete, 
however,  until  he  dawns  that  nasty  sweater  he  made  famous 
while  playing  at  the  hallowed  Montreal  Forum. 

-  Mario  Lemieux,  who  led  The  League  in  scoring  the  past 
two  seasons,  was  held  without  a  goal,  Just  a  month  into  the 
season,  for  the  ninth  game,  already  equaling  last  years  total. 

-  Take  the  advertising  off  the  hockey  boards,  (or  should  we 
call  them  billboards?)  in  NHL  rinks. 

-  Through  the  first  month  of  the  season,  the  New  York 
Rangers  and  the  Chicago  Blackhawks  are  tops  in  their  re- 
spective divisions,  wait  'til  next  month.  Enough  said. 

-  A  piece  NHL  history:  On  October  15,  1983.  the  Chicago 
Blackhawks  and  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  combined  for  five 
goals  in  a  record  84  seconds.  Great  checking  in  that  Norris 
division,  huh? 


Bob  Franey,  Sophomore 

The  games  are  not  announced  around  school.  More  posters 
and  publicity  for  the  teams  are  needed.  I  don't  find  out  about 
a  game  until  it  is  over. 


Bill  Toomey,  Sophomore 

I  noticed  there  weren't  many  fans  at  a  lot  of  our  basketball 
games  last  year  and  I  think  it  is  because  a  lot  of  older  people 
believe  school  is  more  important  than  sports. 


Leandra  Dubrevil,  Sophomore 

More  schedules  need  to  be  posted  around  school.  1  would 
go  if  I  knew  when  the  games  were. 


Phillip  Grazul,  Sophomore 

The  sports  events  j  re  nui  a  big  social  activity  here.  There  are 
no  dorms  and  that  increases  the  problem.  Last  year,  we  had 
barely  any  fans  at  our  soccer  games. 


(T 


Tom  Terrific's  Pro  Football  Forecast 


=^ 
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Predictions  courtesy  of  Tom  "IVe  just  been  acquitted  of  all  gambling 
charges,  psst,  can  ya  break  a  hundred?"  Kelliher. 

Atlanta  at  San  Francisco     Jerry  "Fried"  Rice  bums  Neon  Deion's  lights  out...  MINERS  31-7. 

Chicago  at  Pittsburgh      NBC  steals  Drean  Bowl  footage  from  ESPN  and  tricks  Steeler  fans  into  thinking 
they  are  rooting  for  a  quality  team  again.  O'contrair... BEARS  42-10. 

Cleveland  at  Seattle  Brownies  bring  their  infamous  Dog  Pound  to  Seattle  to  bark  up  a  storm,  but  they 
can  not  be  heard  in  the  deafening  Kingdomc.SEAHAWKS  23-20. 

Dallas  at  Phoenix      Dallas  Head  Coach  Jimmy  Johnson  forfeits  this  contest,  in  anticipation  of 

humiliation,  and  assembles  U.  of  Miami  alumni  team  to  play  his  new  troops,  ya 
know  to  keep  them  sharp  (or  is  that  dull?).  Definitely  the  latter...U.  of  MIAMI 
ALUMS  56-0. 

Denver  at  Kansas  City      Elway  is  inspired  after  viewing  numerous  reruns  of  his  look-a-  like's  hit  series 
Leave  It  to  Beaver...Gee  Wally,  BRONCOS  21-17. 

Green  Bay  at  Detroit  Bill  Laimbeer  comes  across  town  in  the  4th  quarter  to  block  game  tying  field  goal. 
Johnny  Most  spills  coffee  when  it  is  announced  after  the  gan-e  that  Lsiinbeer  will 
return  to  the  Pistons...LIONS  23-20 

( 

Indiana  at  BufTalo     Disco  Eric  drinks  Diet  Coke  and  shakes  his  hips  through  the  Buffalo  D...COLTS 
23-17. 

Miami  at  N.Y.  Jets     Joe  Namath  throws  winning  TD  pass  to  Bobby  Brady..  JETS  72-65. 

Minnesota  at  Tarapa  Bay      Purple  People  Eaters  take  advantage  of  Vinny's  colorblindness. .VIKES  39-2. 

New  Orleans  at  New  England     Mama  Stephens  comes  north  to  deliver  John's  favorite  dish  -  Barbecued  Squirrel... 
.  PATS  romp  34-10. 

N.Y.  Giants  at  LA.  Rams     Jim  Burt  forgets  to  take  daily  dosage  of  MP-17,  athletes  foot  spreads  rhjoirglici.l 
Giants  team. ..RAMS  are  immune  49-3. 

Washington  at  Philadelphia      Buddy  Ryan  bitches  and  moans  his  way  to  victory...EAGLES  lly  high  3S-24. 

LA.  Raiders  at  San  Diego     Al  moves  Raiders  to  Siberia,  Bo  knows  road  trips...CHARGERS  3-0. 

Cincinatti  al  Houston      'Monday  Night  Matchup*  Goldie  Lox  can't  sleep  in  The  House  of 

Pain...01LERS  38-17. ^J 
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Women's  Basketball  Rejuvinated  at  CCCC 


by  Suzanne  Michalski 

Thanks  to  Head  Coach  Lori  McCombs.  the  women's  bas- 
ketball program  has  new  life.  The  program  was  non-existent 
last  year  due  to  a  lack  of  interest,  a  problem  Coach  McCombs 
intends  to  avoid  this  season. 

"It  is  quite  a  challenge  to  come  back  to,  knowing  that  there 
wasn't  a  program  last  year,"  said  McCombs. 

There  are  nine  women  on  this  year's  squad  and  that  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  participation  for  a  women's  commu- 
nity college  athlelicprogram.  However,  most  of  the  teams  the 
Helmswomen  will  oppose  possess  12  to  15  players.  Coach 
McCombs  fully  realizes  she  is  unable  to  make  frequent 
substitutions,  therefore,  she  has  added  a  rigorous  training 
schedule  to  her  team's  agenda. 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  get  the  girls  into  condition  so  they 
get  their  second  winds  when  playing  against  our  opponets 
second  team.  Hopefully  we  can  hold  out  during  that  time," 
McCombs  explained. 

The  lady  hoopster's  talent  is  evenly  distributed  on  both  the 
offensive  and  defensive  ends  of  the  floor.  Mad  bomber  Janice 
Macombers,  known  for  her  three  point  shooting  ability,  is 
expected  to  be  a  vital  part  of  this  team's  offense,  as  is  the  cat- 
like quick  Cathy  Byer.  Amy  Guiliano,  who  was  recently 
elected  captain,  is  being  counted  on  to  fill  an  integral  leader- 
ship role. 

The  gal's  season  opener  is  slated  for  November  16,  at 
Endicott  College,  a  game  that  Assistant  Coach  Jane  Ellis 
anticipates  to  be  a  white  knuckler. 

"It  will  be  tough  because  we  don't  know  what  loexpea.  All 
we  can  do  isplay  our  game,"  Ellis  said.  What 

exactly  is  their  game?  Come  to  the  home  opener  November 
IS  and  find  out  for  yourself! 


Donna  Martin,  left,  and  Lisa  Sims,  right,  are  shown  here  in  a  recent  one-on- 
ready  to  play  some  leatn  bail  now  that  the  women's  program  is  back  on  its  feel 


one  tournament,  gelling 
again. 


1989  Women's  Hoop  Schedule 


Thursday 

11/16 

Endicott 

Away 

7  p.m. 

Saturday 

11/18 

Mass  Bay  CC 

Home 

3  p.m. 

Tuesday 

11/21 

North  Shore  CC 

Home 

6  p.m. 

Sunday 

11/26 

Roxbury  CC 

Away 

2  p.m. 

Wednesday 

11/29 

Middlesex  CC 

Home 

6  p.m. 

Saturday 

12/2 

Becker  Jr.  (Wor.) 

Away 

2  p.m. 

Tuesday 

12/5 

Massasoit  CC 

Away 

6  p.m. 

Saturday 

12/9 

No.  Essex  CC 

Home 

6  p.m. 

Monday 

12/11 

Becker  Jr.  (Leic.) 

Home 

7  p.m. 

Saturday 

12/16 

Greenfield  CC 

Home 

2  p.m. 

Wednesday 

1/24 

CC  R.I. 

Away 

7  p.m. 

Friday 

1/26 

Mass  Coll.  Pharm. 

Home 

6  p.m. 

Saturday 

1/27 

Mass  Bay  CC 

Away 

4  p.m. 

Tuesday 

1/30 

Dean  Jr. 

Home 

7  p.m. 

Thursday 

2/1 

CC  R.I, 

Home 

7  p.m. 

Friday 

2/2 

North  Shore  CC 

Away 

6  p.m. 

Wednesday 

2/7 

Roxbury  CC 

Home 

6  p.m. 

Saturday 

2/10 

Middlesex  CC 

Away 

TBA 

Sunday 

2/11 

Endicott 

Home 

1  p.m. 

Saturday 

2/17 

Massasoit  CC 

Home 

5  p.m. 

Wednesday 

2/21 

No.  Essex  CC 

Away 

6  p.m. 

Saturday 

2/24 

MCCAC  Semi-finals 

Sunday 

2/25 

MCCAC  Finals 

1989  Men's  Hoop  Schedule 


0. 


Wednesday 

11/15 

Dean  Jr. 

Home 

7  p.m. 

Saturday 

11/18 

Mass  Bay  CC 

Home 

5  p.m. 

Tuesday 

11/21 

North  Shore  CC 

Home 

8  p.m. 

Sunday 

11/26 

Roxbury  CC 

Away 

4  p.m. 

Wednesday 

11/29 

Middlesex  CC 

Home 

8  p.m. 

Saturday 

12/2 

Bunker  Hill  CC 

Home 

4  p.m. 

Tuesday 

12/5 

Massasoit  CC 

Away 

8  p.m. 

Thursday 

12/7 

Mt.  Ida  CC 

Away 

7  p.m. 

Saturday 

12/9 

No.  Essex  CC 

Home 

8  p.m. 

Tuesday 

12/12 

Mitchell  Jr. 

Home 

7  p.m. 

Friday 

1/19 

Holyoke  CC 

Away 

7:30 

Saturday 

1/20 

Greenfield  CC 

Away 

4  p.m. 

Thursday 

1/25 

MitcheU  Jr. 

Away 

7  p.m. 

Saturday 

1/27 

Mt.  Ida  CC 

Home 

4  p.m. 

Friday 

2/2 

No.  Shore  CC 

Away 

8  p.m. 

Monday 

2/5 

Mass  Bay 

Away 

8  p.m. 

Wednesday 

2/7 

Roxbury  CC 

Home 

8  p.m. 

Saturday 

2/10 

Middlesex  CC 

Away 

7  p.m. 

Monday 

2/12 

CC  R.I. 

Away 

7  p.m. 

Wednesday 

2/14 

Bunker  Hill  CC 

Away 

7  p.m. 

Saturday 

2/17 

Massasoit  CC 

Home 

7  p.m. 

Wednesday 

2/21 

No.  Essex  CC 

Away 

8  p.m. 

Saturday 

2/24 

MCCAC  Semis 

Away 

Sunday 

2/25 

MCCAC  Finals 

Away 

Fri  -  Mon 

3/2-5 

NJCAA  Regionals 

CCRI 

Sports  Stumpers 


by  Tom  Kelliher 

1.  Where  did  N.E.  Patriots  Q.B.  Steve  Grogan  play  college 
football? 
-  2.  What  college  did  Celtics  point  guard  Dermis  Johnson  play 
for? 

3.  Who  was  the  1989  World  Series  M.V.P.? 

4.  How  many  M.V.P.  awards  has  Larry  Bird  won? 

5.  How  many  gi*rMs  did  it  take  Wayne  Gretzky  to  break 
Gordie  Howe's  sconng 

record? 

6.  Wiio  said  it:  "When  I  was  a  boy,  I  dreamed  of  being  a 
baseball  player  and 

joining  rhe  ."ircus.  When  I  was  with  the  Yankees,  I  accom- 
plished both.' 

7.  What  is  the  New  Bngla.'id  Patriotscareer  record  against  the 
New  Orlej.n.j 

Saints? 

8.  Who  was  i:i  left  field  when  Hank  Aaron  broke  Babe  Ruth's 
hoinerun  recciil? 


Student  Athlete  Profile:  Cathy  Byer 


l/y  Suz.-inne  Michalski 
Name:  Cathy  Byer 
Age:  19 

Hometown:  Edgartown 
High  school:  Homestead  High 
School,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 
Class  level:  Sophomore 
Majon  Liberal  Arts 
Sport:  Women's  basketball 
Favorite  class:  Psychology 
Favorite  pig-out  food:  Italian 
Favorite  music:  Rap 
Favorite  athlete:  The  Cleve- 
land Cavs'  Ron  Harper 
Individual  accomplishments: 
MVP  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  sum- 
mer basketball  league  in  1986, 
All-Star/MVP  of  the  Cape  and 
Islands  summer  league  in  1989, 
and  recent  winner  of  the  CCCC 


1 


Women's  One  on  One  Tour- 
nament. 

How  wouldyou  describe  your- 
selfas  a  player?  "Hardwork- 
ing and  very  enthusiastic  on 
and  off  the  basketball  court." 
Plans  for  the  future:  "I  will 
transfer  to  a  four  year  school, 
major  in  Psychology  and  then 
go  on  to  graduate  school.  I  am 
not  sure  about  playing  basket- 
ball when  I  transfer,  I  may 
need  more  time  for  my  stud- 
ies." 

Who  would  you  like  to  meet 
and  why?:  "Spud  Webb  of  the 
Atlanta  Hawks.  1  read  his  book 
and  really  admire  his  determi- 
nation to  overcome  his  handi- 
cap(  lack  of  height)." 


Sports 
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Student  Senate  Presidents  Meet  With  Governor 


by  Marcia  MacInDls 

While  students  at  UMASS  Amherst  protested  budget  cuts 
by  barricading  classrooms  and  inhibiting  instruaion,  student 
senate  presidents  from  around  the  state  gathered  in  the 
Governor's  office  to  discuss  adjustments  in  policy. 

One  of  the  issues  discussed  was  the  problem  of  transferring. 
"As  it  stands  now,  UMASS  Boston  is  not  accepting  transfer 
students  because  of  limited  space,  and  other  state  coUeges 
may  begin  to  foUow  suit,"  said  David  Wrightson,  CCCC 
Student  Senate  President. 

"Instead  of  physicaUy  attending  classes  at  UMASS  Boston, 
in  the  future  it  may  bepossible  to  register  at  UMASS  and  then 
attend  classes  at  Bristol  Community  College. 

"Although  this  is  one  solution  to  the  problems  of  space  and 
cost,  it  is  stiU  in  the  planning  stages.  We  hope  to  hear  more 
soon,"  said  Wrightson. 

Governor  Dukakis  also  said  that  the  State  Scholarship 
checks  that  have  been  delayed  because  of  computer  problems 
will  he  released  next  week 


A  representative  from  the  CCCC  business  office  said  the 
State  Scholarship  checks  will  be  distributed  by  the  first  week 
of  December. 

Another  adjustment  is  the  Tuition  Waiver  Policy,  which  is 
going  to  be  much  more  flexible.  "The  entire  tuition  waiver 
scale  will  be  lowered,  in  order  to  accommodate  as  many 
students  as  possible,"  said  Wrightson. 

Wrightson  also  said  he  received  a  call  from  UMASS  Amherst 
"suggesting"  that  CCCC  join  in  the  protest  strike,  "although 
our  problems  are  also  overwhehning,  striking  is  not  the 
answer.  At  best,  I  felt  that  our  involvement  in  the  protest 
would  be  detrimental." 

Wrightson  asked  the  Governor  about  the  failed  open 
admissions  poUcy  at  CCCC.  "When  the  only  requirement  for 
enrolling  in  a  community  college  is  a  high  school  diploma  why 
are  we  turning  people  away?"  The  Governor  responded, 
"that  is  terrible." 

When  the  strike  at  Amherst  was  mentioned  to  the  Gover- 
nor he  avoided  the  issue,  said  Wrightson,  "He  did  not  want  to 
talk  about  it." 


A  nation  pauses  on  Veteran's  Day 


SSAM  Introduces  Legislation 

students  Attempt  Regulation  of  State  College  Funds 


by  Tom  Fettig 

The  State  Student  Association  of  Massachusetts  (SSAM) 
has  submitted  six  pieces  of  legislation  to  both  branches  of  the 
state  legislature:The  bills  call  for  the  state  to  raise  the  amount 
of  scholarship  funds  for  public  colleges  and  universities. 

The  bills  will  limit  tuition  hikes,  audit  trust  funds,  endorse 
the  voting  rights  of  students  on  the  Board  of  Regent's 
standing  committees,  and  place  a  cap  on  fees  colleges  can 
charge. 

"We're  really  excited  that  these  bills  have  come  before 
committee,"  said  Megan  Flynn,  president  of  SSAM. 

"I  agree  that  all  the  bills  need  to  be  reviewed,"  said  Dave 
Wrightson,  CCCC  Student  Senate  President.  "It's  essential 
that  we,  as  students,  get  together  on  this."  Wrightson  went  on 
to  recommend  that  students  write  to  their  local  representa- 
tives. SSAM  is  also  endorsing  a  petition 
sponsored  by  Common  Sense  For  Public  Schools,  which  calls 
for  a  one  percent  increase— one  penny  per  dollar— in  the  slate 
sales  tax.  The  money  would  solely  fund  pubUc  education. 
The  first  bill  deals  with  scholarship  programs,  and  is  designed 
to  give  equal  access  to  scholarship  money  between  public  and 
private  college  and  university  students. 

According  to  the  SSAM,  "Students  in  public  schools  only 
receive  a  mere  25%  of  all  state  aid  while  private  institutions 
get  75%.  "SSAM  proposes  a  50-50  split  to  compensate  for 


this." 

The  "tuition  costs  at  Massachusetts  public  irtstitutions  of 
higher  education,"  bill  would  protect  students  from  tuition 
costs  exceeding  the  rate  of  inflation  in  any  givenyear  and  slow 
cost  hikes  at  state  schools. 

The  reporting  and  auditing  of  special  trust  funds  main- 
tained by  state  colleges  and  universities,  and  trust  fund 
accounts  and  other  non-state  appropriated  funds,  would 
assure  an  annual  audit  that  would  be  presented  to  the 
Governor  and  General  Court,  accounting  for  all  expendi- 
tures. 
An  act  relative  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  pertaining  to  voting 
on  standing  committees,  will  ensure  student  representatives 
the  right  to  vote  on  corrmiittees.  Stu^pfits  do  not  hold  that 
right  at  present. 

A  cap  on  internal  administration  fees  on  each  campus 
would  keep  fees  at  public  schools  down  to  30%  of  the  cost  of 
tuition.  If  a  school  wishes  to  exceed  that  cap,  it  will  be  brought 
before  the  students  in  the  form  of  a  referendum  question. 

In  their  monthly  newsletter,  SSAM  stated  that  "each  of 
these  bills  takes  into  consideration  the  rightful  needs  of 
students  in  the  Public  Higher  Education  across  the  state." 

Flynn  encourages  students  to  get  involved  by  contacting 
Common  Sense  for  Public  Schools  at  1-800-443^050,  or  the 

SSAM  office  at  617-357-1995,  or  to  ask  for  Megan  Flynn,  at 
the  SMU  Student  Senate  office. 
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Board  of  Regents 
Elimination  Rejected 

by  Beth  Farrell 

The  budget  cuts  which  have  affected  college  operations, 
have  now  threatened  the  administration  of  Massachusetts 
state  colleges.  According  to  a  memorandum  from  a  recent 
college  Presidents  meeting,  the  Massachusetts  slate  legisla- 
ture has  set  up  a  committee  to  review  the  performance  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education. 

"As  of  today.  eUminating  the  Board  of  Regents  as  a 
budgetary  move  is  no  longer  in  the  cards,"  said  President 
Day.  The  potential  for  short  term  savings  did  not  outweigh 
the  positive  presence  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Day  said. 

In  the  years  prior  to  1980,  each  college  level  had  a  separate 
administrative  board.  These  were  combined  into  one  "Super- 
board"  in  1981,  according  to  Day.  The  Board  of  Regents 
oversees  all  of  what  goes  on  in  public  higher  education.  It  is 
in  charge  of  hiring  and  firing  college  presidents,  coordinating 
the  state  scholarship  program,  and  developing  and 
allocating  budgets  for  operational  needs  at  colleges. 
Chancellor  Jenifer  indicated  in  a  meeting  on  Thursday  that, 
for  now.  elimination  ideas  have  been  put  to  rest.  Jenifer  and 
the  presidents  believe  that  cuts  to  theboard  of  regents  cannot 
be  made  "in  the  back  halls  and  smoke  filled  rooms.  A  research 
committee  should  conduct  a  full  investigation,"  according  to 
Day. 

The  Cape  Cod  Times  recently  reported  that  Jenifer,  and 
UMASS  Chancellor  Joseph  Duffy  are  both  in  the  running  for 
the  office  of  president  at  Howard  University  in  Washington, 
Jenifer's  ahna  mater. 

Paul  Tsongas,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  said  that 
the  4raw  of  the  home  town  and  the  state's  fiscal  condition  and 
future  could  sway  Teniferis  choice  in  the  matter. 

According  to  Jenifer,  "Every  academic's  dream  is  to  return 
to  their  alma  mater,  and  that  has  some  significance.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  enjoyed  working  for  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusettts." 
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Co-op  Program  Offers  Job  Experience 


by  Pattie  Hogan 

"Experience  goes  a  long  way," 
said  Gary  Seeley,  program 
coordinator  for  the  CCCC 
Criminal  Justice  department. 
This  message  was  echoed  by 
other  program  coordinators  at 
a  recent  panel  discussion,  aimed 
at  informing  students  about 
career  opportunities,  specific 
jobs  available,  and  co-op  pos- 
sibilities. 

Seeley  has  seen  the  growth 
in  his  program,  evident  by 
student  enrollment  having 
doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 
In  the  past  this  program  has 
been  geared  towards  police. 


probation  and  parole.  How- 
ever, Seeley  sees  the  area  of 
corrections  officers  as  explod- 
ing, Seeley  cited  that  co-op 
experience  is  a  marvelous  way 
for  students  to  find  out  if  their 
interest  and  abilities  lie  in  a 
certain  area  as  well  as  getting 
practical  experience.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  most 
police  officers  on  the  Cape  are 
graduates  of  CCCC's  Crimi- 
nal Justice  program. 

"There  are  jobs  out  there 
for  you!"  said  Camille  Beale, 
Office  Technology  coordina- 
tor. She  added  that  presently 
ihereare35  million  jobs  in  the 
office  administrative  area.  This 
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field  will  ocpand  by  an  inacase 
of  35.000  jobs  through  1994. 
Part  of  this  growth  will  be 
contributed  to  the  new  field  of 
office  supervision.  Current  U.S. 
Depanmenl  of  Labor  statis- 
tics indicate  that  jobs  are  in- 
deed plentiful  in  the  office 
technology  area. 

Dick  Bemardin,  Computer 
Information  Systems  coordi- 
nator, stated  that  although  the 
CIS  major  has  cooled  off  in 
recent  times,  job  opportuni- 
ties will  stay.  His  findings  are 
that  40%  of  all  jobs  require 
computer  experience  and  sug- 
gested that  no  matter  what 
your  major  is,  most  four-year 


colleges  will  require  you  to  do 
your  papers  on  word  proces- 
sors. Making  one  computer 
course  required  of  all  gradu- 
ates has  been  a  consideration 
of  both  previous  Pnssident  Hall 
and  present  President  Day,  said 
Bemardin. 

Robert  Johnson,  Hotel/ 
Restaurant  Management  co- 
ordinator said  his  program 
speaks  to  the  hospitality  in- 
dustry. Coming  out  of  this 
program,  graduates  gain  ready 
acceptance  in  the  hospitality 
industry,  and  are  ready  to  apply 
themselves  in  a  wide  diversity 
of  areas.  Typical  graduate 
positions  might  include  Sous 
Chef,  Owner,  or  Food/Bever- 


age Manager.  Speaking  on  the 
co-op  experience  Johnson  said 
it  bridges  the  gap  between 
student  and  profession. 

Barbara  Swaebe,  Retail 
Management  coordinator,  said 
that  the  key  skills  in  serving 
the  public  are  communication, 
visual  and  high  tolerance  for 
serving  the  public  day  in  and 
day  out.  She  added  that  she 
has  built  the  need  for  these 
skills  into  her  courses.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  Retail  Manage- 
ment program  have  diversi- 
fied beyond  their  fields  into 
such  areas  of  manufacturing 
representatives.  A  highlight  of 
this  program  is  that  each  fall 
students  go  on  a  three-day  field 


trip  to  New  York,  Stops  are 
made  at  Anne  Klein,  Brides 
magazine  and  Dupont.  At 
present,  there  are  two  CCCC 
students  working  on  their  co- 
op experience  at  Walt  Disney 
World. 

Each  program  coordinator 
has  worked  in  their  respected 
fields,  and  view  their  co-ops 
and  programs  as  means  in 
making  the  transition  from 
student  to  professional. 

Next  semester,  the  second 
half  of  the  Career  Program 
Panel  Discussion  will  include 
coordinators  from  Nursing, 
Dental  Hygiene.  Accounting, 
Early  Childhood  and  Manage- 
ment. 


Amnesty  Group 
Seeks  Members 


by  Amy  Dufault 

"Thousands  of  iimocent 
prisoners  are  being  held  in 
oppressive  countries  as  we 
speak.  What  we're  trying  to  do 
isto  help  them  out,"  said  Beth 
Farrell,  head  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national at  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity College,  at  the  group's 
first  meeting. 

Amnesty  International  is  a 
worldwide  organization  with 
branches  in  160  countries  that 
was  founded  in  order  to  re- 
lease prisoners  of  conscience 
in  various  countries.  The  or- 
ganization has  sponsored  many 
programs  including  "A  Con- 
spiracy of  Hope,"  and  "Hu- 
man Rights  Now!,"  1986  and 
1988  concert  tours  which  in- 
cluded performances  from 
Tracy  Chapman.  Bruce  Spring- 
steen. Sting,  The  Police,  U2, 
and  Peter  Gabriel. 

According  to  Farrell,  "The 
main  purpose  for  Amnesty 
International  is  to  show  that 
every  person  deserves  equal 
rights;  freedom  of  speech,  and 


freedom  of  thought." 

Farrell  said  that  the  CCCC 
Amnesty  group's  first  project 
in  this  organization  will  be  a 
letter  writing  campaign  to 
oppressive  government  lead- 
ers urging  them  to  let  the  un- 
lawfully imprisonedgo  or  give 
them  better  living  conditions. 
The  CCCC  Amnesty  group  will 
also  be  sponsoring  a  needy 
child  from  an  oppressive  coun- 
try. 

"It  might  seem  like  writing 
letters  wouldn't  accomplish 
anvlhing,  or  that  the  govem- 
p>:^nt  won't  read  them,  but  when 

they're  flooded  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters,  they 
pay  attention.  It  just  proves 
that  there's  nothing  more 
powerful  than  the  written 
word,"  said  Farrell. 

According  to  Farrell,  meet- 
ings are  held  every  other 
Thursday  in  the  Upper  Com- 
mons at  12:30.  "We  need  more 
people,  it  would  be  great  if 
everyone  who  showed  interest 
would  show  up  at  the  meet- 
ings, they're  really  worth  the 
time." 


Forum  Examines  Voter  Apathy 


by  Dianne  Collins 
and  David  Thomas 

"Political  advertising  is  get- 
ting out  of  hand.  It  is  insidious, 
exploiting  people's  deepest 
emotional  needs.  Changes  need 
to  be  made  now  before  it  gets 
worse,"  said  Kermeth  Slope,  a 
member  of  the  panel  invited 
to  discuss  the  lack  of  voter 
turnout  at  the  1988  presiden- 
tal  election. 

On  Monday,  November  6, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Massachusetts  (LWV)  held 
a  forum,  "Advocate  for  the 
Voter:  What  does  the  Voter 
Want?,"  which  is  second  in  a 
series  of  four  pubfic  policy 
forums  at  Fanueil  Hall,  Bos- 
ton. The  LWV  is  undertak- 
ing a  project  unprecedented 
in  its  seventy-year  history,  "to 
reverse  a  dangerous  trend  which 
threatens  our  representative 
democracy,  the  frightening 
decline  of  voter  participation 
in  America's  elections." 

Another  panel  member 
Martin  Nolan,  Boston  Globe 
editor  said,  "Our  campaigns 
have  been  captured  by  image- 
makers;  in  1988  charaaer  meant 
everything  Negative  campaign- 
ing has  a  long  and  dishonored 
history  in  American  politics. 
Luck  has  been  with  Bush,  he 
was  able  to  reach  out  emo- 
tionally and  touch  people.  He 
won  because  his  political  im- 
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age  put  him  forth  as  a  man  of 
character.  This  still  counts,  and 
will  continue  to  be."  "We 
need  to  re-examine  what  went 
on  during  the  1988  campaign 

in  order  to  address  the  prob- 
lems," stated  L.  Sandy  Maisel, 
Professor  at  Colby  College. 

Since  1960,  wath  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  upturn  in  1984, 
voter  turnout  has  steadily 
decaned.  "The  1988  Presiden- 
tial Election  had  the  lowest 
voter  turnout  since  1924,"  stated 
Risa  Nyman,  President  of  the 
LWV.  She  continued,  "Voter 
advocacy  is  our  top  priority.  I 
believe  voting  is  a  basic  right; 
citizens  should  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  vote." 

The  panel  moderator,  Patri- 
cia FacQ',  Vice  President,  Voto* 
Service  of  the  LWV  said, 
"There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  dangerous 

decline... increasingly  cynical 
press  coverage,  negative  cam- 
paigns, the  use  of  attack  ads, 
lack  of  issue  discussion,  the 
"packaging"  of  candidates,  and 
over-reporting  of  poll  data." 
Several  CCCC  students 
agreed  with  the  conclusions 
the  speakers  made.  Barbara 
Robbins,  a  education  major, 
stated,  "Negative  advertising 
is  absolutely  ridiculous.. .it  has 
turned  into  character  assassi- 
nation, it  focuses  on  corrup- 
tion, and  people  learn  not  to 
trust  the  officials  in  govern- 
ment." She  added,  "This  is 
totally  different  from  what 
people  in  politics  are  working 
for!" 

"The  voters  are  searching 
for  identity,  a  sense  of  nation- 
hood, a  reaffirmation  of  our 
national  character.  In  other 
words,  what  we  believe  in  and 
stand  for.  Before  there  was  a 
great  feeUng  of  being  Ameri- 
can. Now  it  is  one  of  aUena- 
tion-a  sense  of  not  belong- 
ing," concluded  Slope. 

The  LWV  has  taken  a  stand 
on  this  issue  saying,  "It  is  time 
a  serious,  committed  and  in- 
depth  study  of  the  problems  is 
undertaken,  followed  by  an 
equally  serious  and  massive 
effort  to  mobilize  citizens, 
opinion  leaders,  and  policy 
makersaroundaset  of  recom- 
mendations designed  to  turn 
around  voter  participation." 
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Science  Professor  Teaches  Environmental 
Concern 


by  Mary  McCafTrey 

Brenda  Boleyn,  a  science 
professor  at  CCCC,  presents 
her  Man  and  Environment 
classes  with  an  assignment 
designed  to  raise  the  interest 
of  college  students  about  the 
solid  waste  disposal  problem 
facing  Massachusetts  today. 
The  assignment  consists  of  a 
visit  to  a  sanitary  landfill  and  a 
visit  to  a  supermarket  to  ex- 
amine different  types  of  pack- 
aging. 

The  increasing  visibility  of 
the  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem in  the  state  has  piqued 
interest  in  a  petition  being 
circulated  by  the  Recycling 
Initiative  Campaign, 

This  petition  is  to  propose  a 
law  that  would  require  all 
packaging  in  Massachusetts 
after  December  31. 1995  to  be 
reusable  or  contain  recyclable 
or  recycled  materials.  It  would 
also  provide  penalties  for  those 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

Why  has  the  disposal  of  solid 
wastes  become  so  out  of  con- 
trol? This  is  a  common  ques- 
tion among  CCCC  students 
regarding  this  issue. 

Boleyn  replies  "the  public 
has  just  become  far  too  com- 
fortable with  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes..." 

According  to  hterature 
published  by  the  Recycling 


Initiative  Campaign,  6.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  solid  waste  are 
produced  in  Massachusetts 
each  year.  At  present  only  about 
7%  of  these  solid  wastes  are 
recycled.  The  other  93%  is 
disposed  of  in  landfdls.  It  esti- 
mated that  by  1995.  80%  of 
our  landfills  will  run  out  of 
space. 

The  Campaign  went  on  to 
iterate  that  the  fact  that  landfills 
will  be  full  is  not  the  only 
problem  with  waste  disposal 
sites.  These  sites  may  also  leak 
pollution  into  the  drinking 
water. 

The  hterature  also  points  out 
that  burning  solid  waste,  which 
was  once  in  favor,  has  also 
proven  to  be  hazardous.  This 
process  requires  pumping 
chemicals  into  the  air.  It  pro- 
duces toxic  ash  which  consti- 
tutes one  more  unrecyclable 
product  which  would  need  to 
be  disposed  of  at  a  crowded 
landfill. 

The  Recyding  Initiative  seeks 
to  provide  a  solution  for  the 
lack  of  space  in  landfills. 

Lauren  Youldon,  a  sopho- 
more education  major  at 
CCCC,  says  of  the  proposed 
law,  "It  would  really  reduce 
theprobiemat  crowded  waste 
disposal  sites." 
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but  it  will  be  very  expensive  to 
pass  this  law.  Besides,  people 
won't  obey  the  law  if  it  is 


Boleyn  points  out  that  al- 
though this  proposed  law  seems 
Uke  it  would  cost  Massachu- 
setts a  lot  of  money,  it  would 
actually  save  lens  of  millions 
of  tax  dollars  per  year  that  are 
now  wasted  on  garbage  dis- 
posal. 

Boleyn  points  out  that  if  the 
proposed  law  isn't  passed, 
"Cape  Cod  could  be  spending 

big  bucks  in  the  future  to  send 
solid  wastes  away..."  where 
there  is  room  for  it  to  be  dis- 
posed. 

"This  proposed  law  is  just  a 
beginning,"  continues  Boleyn, 
"we  are  all  too  careless  about 
throwing  things  away.  We  need 
to  be  more  careful  and  begin 
to  purchase  things  in  re<yclable 
packages." 

Several  students  expressed 
the  belief  that  people  just  don't 
care  enough  to  take  steps  to 
reduce  waste, 

"Peqjle  are  basicalfy  lazy  and 
they  won't  go  along  with  the 
law  when  it  is  passed."  says 
Dan  Lucus,  a  sophomore  li- 
bral  arts  major. 


One  freshman  history  edu- 
cation major  at  CCCC  notes, 
"Massachusetts  is  not  a  self- 
sufficient  state  and  the  pro- 
posed law  would  have  to  be  a 
joint  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  country  to  be  effec- 
tive; it's  not  only  a  problem 
within  Massachusetts  but  a 
worldwide  problem." 

If  enough  signatures  are 
gathered  on  the  petitions,  the 
proposal  will  qualify  for  the 
November  1990  ballot. 

Boleyn  who  is  collecting 
signatures  for  the  petition  at 
CCCC,  reminds  us  that  "this  is 
all  for  the  common  good  of 
the  state  and  its  people." 


Head  Start  for  Tech  Students 


by  Pattie  Hogan 

High  school  students  will  get 
a  head  start  on  their  educa- 
tional pursuits  starting  next 
September,  due  to  a  state  grant 
of  SSO.OOO  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Edu- 
cation's Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education. 

The  program  will  offer  col- 
lege credit  for  specific  high 
school  classes  which  contain 
equivalent  material.  CCCC  and 
Massasoit  Community  College 
will  team  up  with  six  voca- 
tional technical  high  schools 
in  order  to  review  their  pres- 
ent study  programs  as  they  apply 
to  required  college  credits. 


Marie  Devlin  of  Centerville 
will  be  the  director  of  this  tech 
school-community  college 
Ditic^lation  projea,  Devlin  said 
that  between  now  and  June, 
members  will  examine  curricu- 
lum to  find  areas  of  overlap. 
She  added.  "Our  goal  before 
Junewillbetoput  in  black  and 
white,  if  'xyz'  student  took 

course  at  vocational  school, 
they'll  get  advance  credit  here."  " 
Although  there  are  articula- 
tion effons  throughout  the  state 
in  progress,  Devlin  feels  hers 
is  unique  due  to  the  two  area 
colleges  being  involved.  She 
feels  this  program  will  have  an 
impaa  onthesoijij'.eastempart 
of  the  state. 
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Epson  Mono  Monitor  vv/card 

S229 
Epson  Color  Monitor  w/card 

S459 

Epson  EGA  Monitor  w/card 

Se99 

Rebate  Available  on  all  configurations 
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A  great  deal  of  concern  has 
been  expressed  over  apparent 
self-centered,  lo-hell-with-t he- 
other-guy  attitudes  of  the  1980's. 

On  a  daily  basis,  both  in  the 
media  and  in  our  personal  lives, 
we  are  constantly  confronted 
with  appalling  acts  from  the 
"greed  works"  school  of  be- 
havior. 

To  combat  this  growing  lack 
of  concern,  students  from 
CCCC  regularly  take  part  in 
helping  right  social  wrongs. 
Helping  the  homeless,  giving 
blood,  marching  to  end  hun- 
ger, walking  for  peace,  all  have 
taught  us  the  necessity  for 
concern  for  others. 

It  is  in  light  of  this  that  we 
find  the  recent  actions  of  the 
CCCC  SkiClub,  quite  frankly, 


disappointing. 

The  Ski  Club  is  a  perfectly 
fine  organization  with  an 
admirable  goal-  to  go  skiing 
at  Smuggler's  Notch  this  win- 
ter. 

In  order  to  raise  money  for 
this  trip,  they  plan  to  hold  an 
auction  on  November  20.  This 
is  a  legitimate  and  acceptable 
method  of  raising  funds. 

What  is  NOT  acceptable  is 
the  recent  appearance  of  Ski 
Club  can  recycling  boxes  right 
next  to  the  NOAH  homeless 
shelter  boxes. 

Asking  for  cans  on  campus 
while  students  are  attempting 
to  raise  money  for  NOAH  is  in 
bad  taste  at  best. 

To  put  the  boxes  directly 
adjacent  to  the  NOAH  boxes 


demonstrates  a  lack  of  consio- 
eration  for  social  priorities. 

The  Ski  Club,  in  doing  this, 
has  sent  the  message  that  skiing 
is  more  important  than  shelter 
for  the  homeless. 

Mistakes  and  oversights  can 
often  happen;  perhaps  no  one 
considered  the  implied  mes- 
sage in  the  placement  of  the 
boxes.  However  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  the  boxes  paints 
a  picture  of  CCCC  students 
has  self-centered  and  uncar- 
ing. 

In  the  interest  of  overall 
student  morale,  the  Ski  Club 
should  remove  the  boxes  or  at 
least  place  them  in  another 
location.  Competition  between 
the  homeless  and  the  Ski  Club 
is  ludicrous. 


Stalked  by  a  Disregard  for  Basic  Human  Dignity 


We  are  being  stalked  by  a 
menace.  At  every  turn  we  are 
confronted  by  a  blatant  disre- 
gard for  human  dignity  and  a 
tragic  loss  of  potential.  The 
culprit?  Sexual  harassment. 

"Believe  me,  sexual  harass- 
ment does  exist  at  the  college 
level.  It  is  just  more  incon- 
spicuous," said  a  female  pro- 
fessor. Realty?  How  incon^icu- 
ous  is  "down  with  women?" 

That  statement  was  found 
written  on  the  board  of  a  Psy- 
chology of  Women  class.  The 
recipients  of  that  statement 


were  solely  womoL  The  women 
were  angry,  shocked  and  re- 
signed. 

They  were  resigned  because 
this  type  of  treatment— while 
absolutely  unacceptable— oc- 
curs all  the  lime.  The  college 
has  a  policy  for  dealing  with 
sexual  harassment.  No  matter 
how  difficult  the  confronta- 
tion may  be.  we  must  respond 
to  this  abuse. 

An  excerpt  from  the  Profes- 
sional Staff  Manual  for  CCCC 
concerning  sexual  harassment 
reads  as  follows,  "Often,  sex- 
ual harassment  may  involve 


relationships  of  unequal  power 
and  contain  elements  of  coer- 
cion-as  when  compliance  with 
requests  for  sexual  favors 
becomes  a  criteria  for  grant- 
ing work,  study,  or  grading 
benefits. 

"However,  sexual  harassment 
may  also  involve  relationships 
among  equals,  as  when  repeated 
sexual  advances  or  demeaning 
verbal  behaviors  have  a  harm- 
ful effect  on  a  person's  ability 
to  study  or  work  in  the  aca- 
demic setting... 

"Students  who  believe  they 
have  been  subject  to  discrimi- 


natory educational  practices 
including  secual  harassment  are 
asked  to  first  see  the  Dean  of 
Students  or  another  appropri- 
ate college  official.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  Col- 
lege's Student  Grievance  Pro- 
cedure." 

Yes,  sexual  harassment  does 
exist  on  this  campus.  As  stu- 
dents and  faculty  we  must  be 
aware  and  willing  to  confront 
this  offensive  and  abusive 
behavior  at  the  source. 

Ignoring  this  menace  will  only 
destroy  our  unlimited  poten- 
tial as  a  college. 


Smell  the  Roses  (or  Therese  Bueller's  Day  Off) 
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by  Therese  Branton  Chase 

Are  you  enjoying  your  life? 
Before  you  answer  that  ques- 
tion, let  me  explain  what  I 
mean  by  "enjoy."  I'm  not  re- 
ferring to  mindless  pleasures— 
not  yet,  anyway.  Perhaps  a 
belter  question  would  be  this: 
if  you  could  turn  back  the  clock, 
would  you  do  the  same  things 
over  again?  Would  you  make 
the  same  choices? 

If  you  answered  "no"  to  the 
last  two  questions,  chances  are 
your  answer  to  the  first  would 
be  the  same. 

Since  we  haven't  yet  discov- 
ered a  way  to  travel  back  in 
time,  what  can  you  do  if  you 
feel  your  life  has  settled  into 
an  unfulfilling  rut? 

In  a  typical  week,  we  all  have 
thingsthat  "have"  to  be  done: 
go  to  work  or  school  (or  both, 
for  some  of  us),  go  to  the  dentist, 
the  dry  cleaner,  shopping,  re- 
turn those  overdue  library 
books,  get  rid  of  all  those  empty 
fast  food  containers  littering 
ihecar.takethcdogtothevet, 
write  that  term  paper,  buy  a 
birthday  card  for  a  relative 


{whose  birthday  was  last  week), 
etc.,  etc... .The  list  is  endless. 
Is  it  any  wonder  we're  a  nation 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abusing, 
television-addicted  neurotics? 
Passive  escapes  are  the  only 
thing  we  can  find  the  time  for, 
right? 

It's  all  too  easy  to  fall  into 
the  trap  of  letting  time  control 
you  instead  of  the  other  way 
around.  When  you've  been 
going  full  steam  all  week,  it's 
difficult  to  slow  down. 

"If  s  all  too  easy 
to  fall  into  the 
trap  of  letting 
time  control  you 
instead  of  the 
other  way 
around " 


However,  it  is  possible;  and 
what's  more  important,  it  is 
essential.  I'm  sure  you've  heard 
the  phrase  "Stop  and  smell 
the  roses."  So  what?  you  say. 
"Smell  the  roses?  What  for?" 
What  this  involves  is  both 


the  decision  and  the  ability  to 
say  NO  to  all  those  necessary 
but  meaningless  tasks  that  are 
nagging  to  be  done.  Yes, 
meaningless.  Stand  back  and 
take  a  broad  view  of  your  life, 
andyou  will  see  them  for  what 
they  are.  They  are  to  your  whole 
lifewhat  the  appendix  is  tothe 
human  body.  Think  about  that 
for  a  minute. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  an  earth- 
shaking  decision.  You  don't 
have  to  be  like  Thoreau  and 
go  into  the  woods,  or  like 
Gaugin  and  chuck  it  all  for  life 
on  an  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. Once  a  week,  for  a  hand- 
ful of  hours,  we  need  to  take 
time  out  for  life. 

Like  Ferris  Bueller,  we  all 
need  a  day  off. 

Pretend  you're  a  tourist;  by 
that  I  mean  walk  around  and 
look  at  your  town  as  if  you 
were  seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 
Take  along  a  friend,  get  into 
the  car,  and  just  go  wherever 
the  road  takes  you.  Forget  about 
everything  except  enjoying  your 
life. 

I  did,  recently.  1  coerced  a 
good  friend  (I  can't  say  "boy- 


friend"—I  feel  like  I  should  be 
wearing  braces  and  a  New  Kids 
on  the  Block  t-shirt  if  I  do) 
into  leaving  the  office  for  the 
day  (to  hell  with  the  report!). 
We  grabbed  a  camera,  got  into 
his  car,  and  headed  down  Cape. 
It  was  one  of  those  rare  days 
on  Cape  Cod  when  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  sun  was  shining. 
We  had  a  leisurely  brunch, 
complete  with  bloody  marys 
(yes,  passive  escapes  do  have 
their  place).  We  walked  lazily, 
aimlessly,  stopping  whenever 
we  pleased.  We  sal  on  the  dock, 
just  looking  at  the  sun  setting 
over  the  water,  for  over  an 
hour, 

For  one  day,  we  put  the  rat 
race  on  hold.  It  was  wonder- 
ful; I  felt  like  a  new  woman. 

Try  it;  lake  a  day  off.  Forget 
everything  else.  And  above  all, 
don't  feel  guilly!  1  decided  long 
ago  that  guilt  and  worry  were 
unproductive,  and  dropped 
them  from  my  life. 

If  I  can  do  it  on  a  long-term 
basis,  anyone  else  can  doit  for 
a  single  day.  If  anyone  com- 
plains, show  them  this  article. 
Don't  let  life  pass  you  by. 
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Faculty  Commentary 


The  Spirit  of  October  1 8  Must  Be  Carried  Forth 


by  Donald  Heines 

During  the  somnolent  years  of  Ronald  the  Pretender,  Tip 
O'Neill  (prior  to  his  shameless  huckstering  of  frumpy  motels 
and  Trumpy  airlines)  made  the  phrase  "All  politics  is  local" 
part  of  the  nation's  coinage.  The  most  recent  brouhaha  over 
funding  for  higher  education  in  the  Commonlessthanwealth 
of  Massachusetts  proves  that  Tip  was  on  target. 

Coverage  of  the  student  demonstrations  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  vv'as,  at  best,  uneven  and,  at  worst,  inflammatory.  The 
emphasis  upon  trampled  flowerbeds  and  the  isolated  and 
quite  atypical  examples  of  rowdine&s  obscured  the  basicpoint 
of  the  demonstration:  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state. 
Some  will  adopt  the  flatulent  soothingness  of  a  Polonius  and 
gloss  over  the  troubles  with  meaningless  verbiage  signifying 
only  the  assurance  that  this  will  soon  pass  over  and  we  can  all 
go  back  to  business  as  usual.  Others  will  storm  the  ramparts, 
banners  flying,  swords  flailing  and,  like  eighteenth  century 
spirits,  sever  invisible  opponents. 

So  much  of  this  obscures  the  fact  that  students  are  hurting 
and  will  continue  to  hurt  until  there  is  a  resolution  of  the  crisis 
in  higher  education.  I  depart  from  the  high  flying  rhetoric  of 
the  opening  paragraphs  to  turn  to  this  serious  issue. 

First  of  all,  this  crisis  is  one  more  indication  that  the  poUtical 
system,  or  lack  of  system  in  Massachusetts  is  endemic.  What 
is  called  for  is  a  wholesale  cleansing  of  the  legislative  stables 
but  no  one  has  ever  gone  broke  underestimating  the  political 
sophistication  of  the  average 

Bay  State  voter.  Incumbency  will  probably  continue  to  reign. 

This  being  so.  what  is  to  be  done?  Wringing  of  hands  is 

obviously  not  the  answer.  Rhetorical  stridency  is  a  waste  of 

energy.  Posturing  is  best  left  to  the  legislator.  PoUtical  machi- 


nation is  yielding  to  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  State 
Capitol. 

Rather,  there  must  be  a  continuation  of  the  spirit  of 
Oaober  18.  No  individual  on  our  campus  should  be  immune 
from  the  obligation  of  telhng  all  within  earshot  how  much 
damage  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  unless 
and  until  this  state  reorders  its  priorities  and  stops  playing 
games.  No  individual  has  the  luxury  to  go  about  business  as 
usual,  to  assume,  or  pretend  that  one  voice  makes  no  differ- 
ence. 

But  what  does  this  voice  say?  Here's  the  rub.  To  resolve  the 
mess  of  Massachusetts  is  going  to  cost  money.  The  fiddlers  on 
the  hill,  amBushed  by  the  siren  call  of  "Read  my  lips"  are  still 
calling  the  tune.  It's  easy  to  inVoke  a  wrathful  deity  to  bring 
destruaion  on  these  little  people.  It's  courageous  to  say, 
enough,  let's  get  the  money  and  spend  it  prudently,  spend  it 
where  the  need  is  and  not  on  the  feather  merchants  and 
patronizing  door  keepers.  If  this  means  revenue  enhance- 
ment (never  utter  the  T  word)  so  be  it.  If  this  means  tuition 
and  fee  increases,  it's  time  to  swallow  hard  and  say.  so  be  it. 
If  this  means  becoming  politically  involved,  fine.  Whether  it 
be  running  for  office,  campaigning  for  others,  questioning 
those  who  want  to  represent  you,  writing  letters,  even  writing 
a  column  for  a  college  newspaper,  be  political- 
Yes,  Tip,  all  politics  is  local  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  lot 
more  individuals  are  going  to  be  involved,  that  a  sleeping 
gjant  has  been  awakened,  that  starthng  changes  are  about  to 
happen  in  this  state.  If  not,  then  who  is  to  blame? 

Donald  Heines  is  a  CCCC  English  Professor. 


Professor  Donald  Heines 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Lecturer  refutes  editorial 


As  I  read  your  recent  edito- 
rial which  seemed  to  be  fea- 
turing a  recent  lecture  I  gave 
on  addiaion,  I  believe  I  felt 
my  face  redden.  My  first  re- 
sponse was  that  perhaps  I 
should  ignore  the  criticism.  But 
I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to 
reply. 

You  raised  the  question  of 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the 
line  between  advertising  and 
information.  This  can  be  a 
problem  for  a  leaurer.  When 
I  give  copies  of  my  columns  in 
the  Cape  Cod  Times  to  the 
audience  to  help  them  under- 
stand points  I  am  making  about 
the  subject  of  addiction,  am  I 
pushing  the  Cape  Cod  Times? 
When  I  am  introduced  as  a 
Cape  Cod  Times  columnist, 
does  that  mean  I  am  on  hand 
to  sell  the  paper? 

When  a  lecturer  makes  copies 
of  his  or  her  book  available 
following  a  talk,  is  that  com- 
mercialism? If  a  lecturer  at- 
taches a  business  card  to  the 
rear  of  some  handout  mate- 
rial, in  the  event  someone  might 
want  to  ask  a  question  later  on 
the  phone,  is  that  self-serving? 
There  were  some  pretty 
strong  implications  made  in 
your  editorial  about  credibil- 
ity. "Did  he,  at  any  point, 
overstate  his  case  to  create 
business?"  If  you  would  like  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  per- 
centage of  time  spent  on  hypno- 
therapy in  my  talk,  you  will 
find  the  talk  on  audiotape  I 
did  not  mention  in  my  talk 
that  I  am  a  certified  hypnoth- 
erapist. I  briefly  mentioned  a 
study  made  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity on  the  validity  of  using 
hypnotherapy  to  help  people 


kick  their  smoking  habit,  I 
definitely  did  not  push  hypno- 
therapy because  it  is  not  a  cure- 
all  and  does  not  work  for  eve- 
rybody. 

After  questioning  my  credi- 
bility, you  proceeded  to  cover 
yourself  by  saying,  "While  it 
it's  highly  doubtful  that  this 
was  the  case...."  In  the  prac- 
tice of  joumaUsm,  when  I  have 
"highly  doubtful"  material,  I 
choose  not  to  put  it  into  print. 
Why  cast  doubt  on  someone's 
motives  and  then  partially 
retraa  it  in  the  next  paragraph? 
Why  not  stick  to  known  facts 
and  avoid  character  assassina- 
tion? 

At  the  end  of  your  editorial, 
you  indicated  that  you  are 
reviewing  your  policies  on  such 
sensitive  matters  involvingthe 
fine  dividing  line  between  fact 
and  advertising,  etc. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  good 
for  you  to  know  that  shortly 
after  my  lecture,  a  representa- 
tive of  MainSheet  called  me 
and  soUcited  me  to  advertise 
my  hypnotherapy  services  in 
MainSheet. 

I  have  learned  something 
from  this  experience.  In  the 
future,  I  will  not  attach  my 
business  cards  to  any  material 
I  give  out  during  a  leaure. 
And  I  am  going  to  have  to  do 
some  reflecting  on  the  whole 
subject  of  advertising  ethics.  I 
still  believe  in  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  freedom  implies 
responsibility.  I  believe  I've 
said  enough. 

Tom  O'Connell 
Addiction  specialist,  colum- 
nist, and  part-time  CCCC  in- 
structor 


Senate  clarifies  position 


I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
clarify  the  position  that  I,  and 
several  of  my  fellow  Senators, 
have  concerning  the  new  fee 
increases. 

The  Student  Senate  was 
approached  by  President  Day 
and  asked  to  consider  a  three 
dollar  per-credit-hour  fee  in- 
crease. This  request  was  met 
with  very  pointed  questions  as 
to  why  this  increase  needs  to 
take  place.  The  response  was 
that  the  inaeases  were  needed 
to  maintain  the  present  fac- 
ulty and  staff. 

The  Senate  then  voted  to 
bring  the  question  to  the  stu- 
dents to  see  what  their  feel- 
ings were  about  such  an  in- 
crease. I  personally  and 
dilegently  canvased  students 
for  their  opinions,  as  did  many 
of  my  fellow  Senators,  and 
discovered  that  the  common 
sentiment  was  against  such  an 
increase.  Most  students  did  note 
that  If  it  HAD  to  be  done, 
three  dollars  was  at  least  a 
managable  figure. 

The  following  week  the 
Senate  met  and  brought  back 
the  ans-wers  they  had  encoun- 
tered in  talking  to  the  stu- 
dents. At  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  an  Administration 
request  was  heard  that  the 
increase  be  raised  from  3  to  5 
dollars  per-credit-hour.  I,  along 
with  the  majority,  found  this 
proposal  unacceptable.  A  long 
and  often  heated  debate  over 
this  issue  ensued. 

The  final  result  was  that  the 
Senate  passed  a  motion  that 
recognizes  the  fiscal  difficul- 
ties of  the  College  and  recom- 
mended that  a  maximum  of 
three  dollars  per-credit-hour 

be  used  if  needed  to  offset 

budget  cuts. 

President  uay  recently  in- 


formed the  Senate  that  he  is 
working  hard  to  avoid  any  fee 
increase  at  all.  This  we  ap- 
plaud. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
Student  Senate  did  not  act  on 
it's  own  in  recommending  a 
fee  increase.  This  proposal  did 
not  originate  in  the  Senate 
office,  but  instead  was  an 
Administrative  proposal.  I  and 
many  other  Senators  feel  the 
students  have  paid  enough  and 
will  continue  to  fight  increases 
on  behalf  of  our  fellow  stu- 
dents. 


Thanks  from  faculty 


John  Marceline 

Student  Senate  Vice-President 


Artistry... 

As  you  know,  I  have  actively 
followed  theMainSheet  for  1 1 
years  now.  I  wanted  to  let  you 
and  your  staff  know  that  I  am 
quite  impressed  by  the  for- 
mat, content,  and  profession- 
alism of  this  student  product. 

You  should  be  congratulated 
on  a  terrific  job.  Without  your 
commitment  and  interest,  we 
would  be  the  losers. 

Rick  Nastri 

Assistant  Dean  of  Academic 

Affairs 


commitment... 

I'm  impressed  with  how 
MainSheet  looks,  especially  the 
October 26issue,  Layout, uses 
of  type,  care  in  paste-up  and 
quality  of  photography  are  all 
evident  and  testify  to  your 
efforts  to  put  out  a  publication 
that  isattractive  and  readable, 
Yourwork  reflects  well  on  the 
entire  college. 

Mary  Kelsey 
Instructor  of  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts 


FINE 


PERFORMING 


Arts  C^enter 

UPCOMING  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER  18     I'llll.IP  AABERC.  NEW  AGE  PIANIST    8:00  PM 
Smd.ni  ,  .111,1  SL'nii.is  ^rt   -   General  $10 

NOVEMBER  )U    Mi:  DANCE  COMPANY  PERFORMANCE      8;00  PM 
ScudenLs  and  Seniors  58   -   General  SIO 

DECEMBER  2(.3   "IHE  LONGEST  CHRISTMAS  DINNER"     8:00  PM 
Ri.hpii  r  ...  I  and  Performance  Production 

DECEMBER   )    'HIK  lONGESI  CHRISTMAS  DINNER"    2:00  PH 
DECEMBER    1    '  "N  SPIKITO,  WOODWIND  QUINTET      4:00  PM 

8:00  PM 


DECEMBER   16    "MESSIAH" 
KOK 


1  I  I  !■  l:  1  ^  CALL 
362-6925 
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Phantom'  Returns 


by  Maura  UKeyes 

"Phantom  of  the  Opera,"  an 
original  screen  play  written  by 
Gerry  O'Hara.  has  been  re- 
made; the  famous  play  is  un- 
der the  stria  supervision  of 
director  Dwight  H.Little.  With 
a  highly  talented  cast  of  stars 
and  artists  it  is  obvious  the 
movie  is  a  hit. 

The  lead  character  of  the 
"Phantom,"  Eric  Desler  is 
played  b>-  none  other  than 
Robert  Englund,  known  as 
Freddy  Krugar  in  the  "Night- 
mare on  Elm  Street"  horror 
series.  The  performance  by 
Englund  is  terrifying. 

Although  the  Phantom  is 
basically  a  sick,  demented 
individual  delighted  by  the 
thought  of  brutally  killing 
anyone  or  anything  that  gets 
in  between  his  love  of  music 
and  his  beloved  Christine;  one 
can  not  help  but  feel  some 
sympathy  for  this  deformed 
but  talented  creature.  As  a 


young  composer  Eric  Desler. 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  pub- 
licity of  hiswork,  makesadeal 
with  the  devil.  As  part  of  his 
deal  with  the  devil.  Desler's 
face  burned  beyond  recogni- 
tion by  the  devil.  "This  will 
make  the  public  love  you  for 
your  music  only,"  states  the 
devil  This,  of  course,  is  Desler's 
main  desire  to  be  loved  and 
known  for  his  music. 

In  addition,  the  devil  offers 
Dessler  immortality  which 
Desler  accepts. 

Residing  under  the  opera 
house,  the  "Phantom,"  in  the 

cold  dampness  and  in  the 
company  of  rats,  remains  close 
to  his  obsession,  Christine. 

Christine  (Jill  Scholen)  is  a 
beautiful,  young,  and  naive 
opera  singer—  perfect  prey  for 
the  Phantom. 

Love  of  the  opera  and  music 
bring  the  two  main  characters 

together.  The  two  perform 
"Don  Juan  Triumphant,"  one 


of  Desler's  compositions.  Tliis 
particular  scene,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  film,  was  deeply 
moving;  even  the  Phantom  had 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  the  two 
made  music  together. 
Christine,  the  understudy  for 
the  lead  role,  has  her  chance 
to  sing  on  opening  night  at  the 
opera.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  "Phantom" 
scaring  the  lead  singer  so  much 
that  she  lost  her  voice, 
Robert.  Christine's  true  love, 
teams  up  with  the  local  inspec- 
tor to  solve  the  murders  that 
have  been  occuring  around  the 
city. The  Phantom  isjealousof 
Robert,  and  the  two  have  a 
violent  confrontation. 

The  movie  was  quite  enter- 
taining and  enjoyable  for  the 
nwstpan.  However,  the  slaugh- 
tering, skinning,  and  mutila- 
tion victims  were  a  bit  much  to 
view.  This  reborn  classic  is 
definitely  worth  watching,  but 
keep  reminding  yourself,  "It's 
only  a  movie." 


"The  Queen  of  Burka  Park"  a  CCCC  Original 


Professor  Dan  McCuIlough 
by  Dianne  Collins 

Steppingstones,  anintergen- 
erational  theatre  ensemble  at 
CCCC.  will  perform  an  origi- 
nal play  composed  by  faculty 
member  Dan  McCuIlough, 
November  16  at  12:30  p.m., 
and  November  18,  at  2:00  p.m. 
in  the  Studio  Theatre  at  the 
Fine    and    Performing  Arts 


Center. 

"The  Queen  of  Burka  Park," 
the  second  play  written  by 
McCuIlough  to  be  presented 
by  Steppingstones,  will  com- 
bine the  talents  of  the  inter- 
generational  group  and  the 
directing  expertise  of  Profes- 
sor Delmadean  Wills. 

"The  Queen  of  Burka  Park" 
deals  with  meetings  of  people 


from  different  generations  and 
the  influences  they  may  have 
on  one  another. 

"I  wrote  this  play  to  make 
people  think.  The  play  is  in 
two  acts  and  takes  place  in  a 
limited  setting.  It  is  a  work  of 
art  and  I  hope  to  stimulate 
people's  minds,"  said  McCuIl- 
ough. 

Admission  is  $3.  In  lieu  of 
money,  Thanksgiving  food 
donations,  which  will  be  given 
to  needy  elderly  citizens,  will 
be  accepted. 


SUMMIT 


From    the    Latest   European    Fashions    to    the    Most 
Technical  All    Weather   Clothing    SUMMIT'S    Got    You    Covered! 


Choose  from  over  fifteen  brands  of  ski  clothing  at  Summit! 


Gore-Tex  Ski  wear  Package 

for  Men  and  Women 

Gore-Tex  Z-Liner  garmets  are 

waterproof,  windproof  and  breathable. 

Regular 
Parka  Powderline  "Snowmass"             $165 
Pants  Powderline  "Kodiak-  or  -Dropout"       $1 20 

Gloves  GOrdini  Cor.  or  challenge  2  Oloves  or  MUb    $40 
Socks  Fox  River  wick  dry  Carrsfa  or  Cabrolel         $1 2 

Hat  Wool  Peak  Hat  &  Mews  Chill  Choker            $25 
Total  Regular:  $362 

Special  Package  Price  Now  $275 

New  Skier  Skiwear  Package 

for  Men  and  Women 

Chioose  from  colorful,  warm  and 

comfortable  skiwear. 

Regular 
Parka  Subello  (Any  Parka  or  shell)  $135-240 
Pants  Subello  ir^sulated  bib  pants          $80 

Gloves  Gordini  Aqua  BIoc  Gloves  Of  IMS             $30 

Socks  Fox  River  -Auslnan  GS-                           $10 

Hat  The  Mew  Peak  Hat  S  Chill  Choker               $25 

Total  Regular:  $275-385 

Special  Package  Price  Now  $199 

Attention  New  skiers!  Buy  one  ol  these  clothing  packages  and  you  may  also  purchase  a  Killington 
Accelerated  Learn  to  Ski  Package  lor  $199  per  person  double  occupancy,  or  $299  lor  a  single  person. 
Visit  Summit  lor  more  inlormation  on  this  Learn  to  ski  Package. 

CCCC  Students 
Save  1 0%  off  the  tagged  price  of 
ski  parkas  and  ski  clothing  at  Summit. 
Present  this  ad. 


Skmg  •  B'lWing  •  Tennis  •  Scuba  Diving 


Orleans 
Summit  Ski  &  Bike 
Route  6A 
255-7547 


Hyannls 

Summit  Sports 
269  Barnstable  Rd 
775-3301 


Falmouth 
Summit  Ski  &  Sport 
Rt.  28  li/lerchants  Wharf 

540-2263 
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Next  to  Dennis  Public  Market 


DENNIS  PIZZA 


FAMILY  RESTAURANT 

nzu  ooisuAiis 

BMKB  HimjlaiK    HOT  DOC 

"MTU  SPWCHIB 

SERVING  THE  NORTH  SIDE 

OVER  15  YEARS  SAME  MANAUtMtN. 
OPEN  1 1AM  .  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

385-2487 

ROUTE  6A  ON  MAIN  ST  DENNIS 
NEXT  TO  THE  DENNIS  PUBLIC  MARKET 


Plain 


Small (10  inch)     Large(14  inch) 
$3.45  $6.25 


Pepper , Onion, 
Olive  ,Hain, 
Salami , Sausage , 
Linguica, Pepperoni, 
Hamburger .Mushrooms, 
or  Anchovies 


SPECIAL  (the  works) 

Any  Two  Toppings 
Any  Three  Toppings 
Any  Four-Five  Toppings 
Extra  Cheese 


We  also  serve  soup, 
salad,  hot  and  cold 
grinders,  Italian  dishes 
and  spaghetti. 


$4.25 

$7.65 

PASTA  -  SALAD  -  SUBS 
LUNCH  ■  DINNER 

$6.25 

$10.45 

385-2487 

$4.85  $8.75 

$5.45  $9.85 

$6.25  $10.45 

$.80  $1.80 


Open  for  lunch  and  diner 
Parties  of  up  to  25  people, 
eat  m  or  take  out 


5Z  Mass  Meals  Tax 


THE  BEST  PIZZA 


r  Buy  1  Large  Pizza 
and  Get  1  Small 
Plain  Pizza  FREE! 


1  Coupon  per  Customer 


(with  this  coupon) 

r, 


OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

EAT  IN  OH  TAKE-OUT 


385-2487 
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Crew  Team  Wants  to  Row,  Row,  Row  a  Boat 


by  Mary  McCaffrey 

Every  weekday  morning  15 
to  20  red  faced  people  are 
crazily  running  up  and  down 
the  library  stairs  at  the  cock-a- 
doodle-do  hour  of  8.00  a.m.. 
No,  they  are  not  re-enacting 
last  week's  scene  at  the  Berlin 
Wall,  this  is  just  a  portion  of 
the  CCCC  crew  team's  early 
morning  practices. 

Unfortunately  for  this  deter- 
mined group  of  athletes,  the 
sailing  has  been  anything  but 
smooth.  While  the  crew  team 
has  made  great  progress  in 
strengthening  their  team  physi- 
cally, they  have  struggled  fi- 
nancially (sounds  familiar 
dosen't  it?).  The  crew  team 
shares  a  common  crisis  with 
other  CCCC  sports  programs, 
as  they  are  working  at  a  great 
disadvantage  because  of  the 


state  budget  setbadcs  The  crew 
team  is  desperately  trying  to 
raise  a  down  payment  on  the 
57,960.00,  required  to  buy  a 
shell  (boat). 

Chris  Cox,  President  of  the 
crew  club  said,  "In  order  to 
seriously  compete  with  four- 
year  schools,  our  team  needs 
quality  equipment." 

The  crew  team  has  recently 
raised  money  through  car- 
washes,  the  selling  of  baked 
goods  and  t-shirts.  Addition- 
ally, "A  walk  for  a  boat"  will 
be  held  on  November  19th  at 
10:00  a.m..  In  the  meantime 
the  crew  team  is  gathering 
sponsors  and  collecting  pledges 
for  each  mile  walked.  The  walk 
will  take  place  along  side  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  which  is 
14  miles  long. 
"We  are  eternally  optimistic 


about  obtaining  a  boat,"  Craig 
Vachon,  Head  Coach  of  the 
crewsters  said. 
Kristin  Krug,  the  crew  team's 
coxswain  commented,  "The 
team  has  a  lot  of  energy  and  is 
highly  motivated.  If  we  can 
raise  enough  money  for  a  boat 
the  sky  will  be  the  limit." 

The  crew  team  which  prac- 
tices at  7:00  a.m.  in  the  gym, 
continues  to  seek  interested 
students. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  fun  and 
get  in  good  shape  at  the  same 
time,"  claims  aew  member  Tia 
Root. 

Tim  Utley,  another  member 
of  the  team,  offered  an  inter- 
esting view  concerning  CCCC. 
"More  support  from  the  school 
would  be  appreciated.  After 
all  we  represent  the  only  two 
year  school  with  a  crew  team." 


crvw  team  in  action. 
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Student  Athlete  Profile: 
The  Karate 
Kid 


/f" 


Jay  Stevens 


by  Ted  Semprini 

Name:  Jay  Stevens 
Age:  18 

Hometown:  Dennisport 
High  Schooh  DY 
Class  Level:  Freshman 
-  Major:  Engineering  Science 
Siort:  Karate,  Basketball 
Favorite  Class:  Oral  Communication 
Favorite  Music:  Rap 
Favorite  Athlete:  Ivan  Lend! 

Individual  AccompUshmeats:  Won  Massachusetts  State  Karate 
Championships  in  1987  and  1988.  Placed  2nd  in  this  years 
competition. 

How  would  you  describe  yourself  as  an  athlete?  "Well  disci- 
plined, and  always  try  for  the  good  of  everyone,  not  just 
myself." 

Plans  for  the  future:  "Looking  forward  to  going  on  to  a  four 
year  school,  hopefully  U.N.H.,  I  would  like  to  either  become 
an  engineer  or  a  math  teacher." 

Who  would  you  like  to  meet  and  why?:  "Jean  Claud  Van 
Damm.  He  is  so  good  at  what  he  does,  most  of  his  movies  are 
based  on  the  lives  of  others  and  he  wants  people  to  recognize 
the  sport  of  Martial  Arts." 


P/tZA 

2-00- 10:00 

FREE  DELIVERS 


=^ 


Tom  Terrific's  Pro  Football  Forecast 

Predictions  courtesy  of  Tom  "I  frequently  vacation  in  Alantic  City  and  Las  Vegas 

only  because  I  happen  to  have  extremely  close  relatives  in  those  locations"  Kelliher. 

Buffalo  at  New  England      "Oh  Canada,  Our  home  and  native  land..."...  Just  want  you  to  feel  comfortable, 
Doug,  in  your  next  place  of  employment.. .Patsies  BUFFALOED,  31-17. 

lOinsns  City  at  Cleveland      Coach  Schottenheimer  sprains  ankle  on  a  dog  bone  when  running  out  to  the  field. 
■    Just  like  the  old  days,  ha  Marty?. ..CHIEFS  prevail,  21-17. 

Detroit  at  Cincinnati      Boomer  misses  first  half  due  to  contract  conflicts  with  the  Hanes  underwear 
company.. .LIONS  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  loom,  45-42. 

Miami  at  Dallas     Nice  move,  nice  kick,  what  timing,  what  rhythm.  God,  those  Cowboy  cheerleaders 
arc  talented...DOLPHINS  fiip  out,  48-10. 

Minnesota  at  Philadelphia      Viking  Coach  Jerry  Burns  wears  old,  wrinkly  paper  bag  over  his  head.  Fans  and 
players  fail  to  detect  any  difference  in  their  brave  leader.. .EAGLES  soar,  21-20. 

New  Orleans  at  Atlanta      Prime  Time  Sanders  gets  bumped  to  Late  Night  after  he  tries  to  read  his  Sports 
Illustrated  article  while  playing  the  secondary  ...SAINTS  go  marchin'  in,  28-14. 

San  Diego  at  Pittsburgh      Would  the  Stealers  of  the  mid-70's  ever  have  won  with  a  OB  named  Bubby? 
Wayne  Greizky,  the  answer  please  -  "No"... CHARGERS  strike,  14-10. 

Tampa  Bay  at  Chicago      Vinny  shoots  Chicago  middle  linebacker  Mike  Stngletary,  whose  grizzly-like 

characteristics  confuse  the  Buc  signal  caller.  What  the  heU,  it's  hunting  season,  ain't 
it?...BEARS  growl,  17-3. 

Phoenix  at  L.  A.  Rams      Cards  offensive  linemen  block  with  cactus  thorns  taped  to  their  hands.  U2's 

"Sunday  Bloody  Sunday"  blares  in  the  background.. .RAMS  stop  the  bleedin',  14-13. 

L.  A.  Raiders  at  Houston      Bo  eats  mass  quailtities  of  Hot  Texas  Chile.  Bo  better  know  restrooms... OILERS 
dish  out  pain,  27-13. 

Seattle  at  New  York  Giants      Don't  you  miss  the  Giant's  gat ora de-dumping  ritual  from  their  championship 
season  in  '86?  I  know  my  Sundays  haven't  been  the  same  since... GIANTS  look 
down  on  the  'Hawks,  38-24. 

Green  Bay  at  San  Francisco     Jerry  Rice-a-Roni  is  the  San  Francisco  treat... NINERS  strike  gold,  38-35. 

N.  Y.  Jets  at  Indianapolis  Recently  reactivated  Joe  Namath  overthrows  a  wide  open  Bobby  Brady  in  the  end 
zone,  only  to  hit  Marcia,  who  screams,  "Oh,  my  nose!"...  COLTS  ice  Marcia  along 
with  the  Jets,  18-10. 

Denver  at  Washington      *Monday  Night  Match-up*  Ward  and  June  ground  the  Beave  (a/k/a  John  Elway) 
because  he  didn't  drink  his  milk.  Larry  Mondello's  apples  were  much  loo 
n  filUng...SKINS  go  on  the  warpath,  48-28.        n 
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MCCC  President  Outlines  Strategy 

Calls  For  Group  Cooperation  to  Solve  Fiscal  Mess 


by  Marcia  Maclnnis  and  Brian  Sauro 

According  to  Jim  Rice,  President  of  The  Massachusetts 
Community  CoUege  Council  (MCCC),  "The  situation  never 
looked  bleaker."  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod  Com- 
munity Chapter,  Rice  outlined  the  strategies  offour  groups  for 

dealing  with  the  ongoing  budget  crisis. 

Student  editors  have  initiated  a  fax  network  to  trade  stories 
and  reports  in  coUege  publications  across  the  state.  Other 
student  leaders  have  planned  another  rally  for  April,  1990. 
Students  are  also  estabUshing  a  extensive  telephone  and 
lobbying  campaign. 

In  preparation  for  the  1990  elections,  students  have  begun 
voter  registration  drives  on  a  number  of  campuses.  CCCC  also 


plans  to  begin  a  voter  registration  drive  December  12,  spon- 
sored by  MainSheet. 
The  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association  (MTA)  is  working 

on  a  constitutional  amendment  that  must  pass  through  two 
legislative  sessions  before  it  appears  on  the  ballot  and  will 
amend  the  state's  constitution  by  stating  it's  commitment  to 
public  education,  according  to  Rice. 

A  tax  referendum  which  would  allocate  monies  to  public 
education  and  human  service  areas  will  appear  on  the  ballot 
after  56,000  people  have  signed  the  petition.  Rice  went  on  to 
say  that  the  MTA  will  be  filing  numerous  bills. 

The  MCCC  states  in  their  November  Newsletter  that  the 
Higher  Education  Coalition,  the  six  MTA  higher  education 
affiliates,  are  trying  to  stabilize  the  system  and  secure  a  fair- 


price  deal  in  terms  of  tuition  and  employment  benefits  for 
teachers. 

The  MCCC  has  its  own  two  part  plan  of  action-political  and 
contractual. 

Rice  said,  "Every  MCCC  member  will  be  urged  to  participate 
in  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  community  college 
system  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  community. 

"In  the  contractual  mode,  the  MCCC  will  seek  a  moratorium 
from  collegepresidents  on  the  abolition  of  academic  programs 
during  this  fiscal  crisis.  The  MCCC  seeks  to  restore  the  30  to 
40  jobs  lost  in  the  community  coUege  system." 

Rice  concluded  his  statement  by  saying,  "We  need  letter 
writers,  phone  callers,  lobbyists,  liaison  people  for  networking 
to  turn  this  crisis  around." 


Tern  Contarbo  of  Mashpee  and  Kerri  Shaw  ofHyannis, 
members  of  the  CCCC  synchronized  swim  team  practice 
for  the  performance ,  DecemberSand  9  and  8:00  p.m.  at 
the  new  YMCA. 
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Sobering  Points  on  Drunk  Driving 


Drinking  and  dri'ving  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  your 
licence,  according  to  a  recent  educational  pamphlet  put  out  by 
the  Massachussetts  AAA,  the  total  cost  averages  $4167.  Based 
on  a  fust  offense  arrest  and  conviction  where  the  fine  is  $100- 
$1000,  the  figures  are  as  follows:  ^ 

•Car  tow  $40 

*Loss  of  safe  driver  credits  for  three  years  $360 
•Car  storage  per  day    $15 
•Magistrates  night  time  bail  fee  $20 
Probable  additional  causes: 
•Alcohol  educational  Program   $682 
•Minimum  fme  $100  'Court  costs  $100 

•Insurance  assessment  for  three  years  $1,050 

Total  $4167 

The  pamphlet,  "If  You  Drink  and  Drive,  Give  it  Up"  is 
available  from  the  AAA  PubUc  Affairs  Dept.,  1050  Hingham 
St.,  Rockland  Ma.  02370  or  by  calling  (617)723-0800,  ext.  200 


Joonne  Galium  mceives  congratulalions  from  the  modem 
dance  troupe  after  their  slunning  perfonnance. 
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CCCC  Students  Talk  Candidly  About  Rape 


By  Patti  Hogan  and  Marcia  Maclnnis 


"Rape  is  the  oral,  vaginal,  or  anal  penetralion  by  force  or 
threat  of  force.  Statistics  say  60  percent  of  offenders  are  known 
totheviaim.  Accordingtoleadingresearchers in  the  field,  one 
in  every  three  women  will  be  raped  at  some  time  in  her  life. 
"When  we  look  at  college  students,  these  statistics  jump 
from  60  percent  to  an  alarming  85  percent .  85  out  of  100  college 
rape  victims  know  the  attacker,"  says  Debra  Krumholz,  coor- 
dinator of  the  RapeCrisis  Program  at  Independence  House  in 
HyarmJs. 

Elaine  Piepgrass,  officer  for  Bourne  Police  Department's 
Rape  CrisisTeam,  talks  about  her  job.  "I  was  appointed  to  the 
squad  in  1975,  when  every  police  department  was  required  by 
law  to  have  a  woman  officer  available  for  female  rape  victims. 
"Female  rape  victims  often  feel  that  talking  with  male  police 
officers  about  the  assault  is  like  being  raped  a  second  time.  The 
change  in  this  law  has  been  a  tremendous  help  in  protecting  the 
rights  and  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  women. 
"For  every  one  woman  who  is  raped  and  reports  the  incident, 
nine  assaults  go  uru-eported.  Massachusetts  considers  rape  a 
crime  against  the  commonwealth.  In  this  state  a  woman  can  be 
forced  to  proceed  with  charges  against  the  offender. 

Piepgrass  explains,  "Often  a  women  gets  partly  through  the 
system  and  drops  charges.  Not  only  is  this  costly  for  the  state 
but  it  also  releases  the  offender,  almost  guaranteeing  another 
rape," 

"One  in  every  three  women  will  be  raped 
at  some  time  in  her  life." 

What  happens  if  a  rape  occurs?  What  should  the  women  do 
first?  Piepgrass  says,  "Do  not  shower  or  bathe,  do  not  change 
clothes.  Call  the  police  and  get  to  a  hospital  as  soon  as  possible 
and  request  a  rape  kit." 

According  to  a  representative  from  Cape  Cod  Hospital,  a 
rape  kit  contains  petrie  dishes,  test  tubes,  combs  for  collection 
of  pubic  and  other  bodily  hair. 

"Once  the  evidence  is  cojlected,"  says  Piepgrass,  "the  nurse 
turns  it  over  to  the  poUce  officer  on  call,  who  hand  delivers  it 
to  the  crime  lab.  It  isextremely  important  that  theevidence  not 
be  tampered  with.  For  that  reason  the  chain  of  people  handling 
it  is  limited." 

Piepgrass  says  the  rest  of  the  procedure  is  well  known.  "After 
the  tests  have  been  completed  and  the  victim  treated,  the 
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poHce  search  for  the  attacker.  If  he  is  caught  and  if  the  woman 
presses  charges  there  is  a  criminal  prosecution.  Eventually  the 
case  is  handled.  The  rapist  may  or  may  not  go  to  jail." 

What  happens  to  the  woman?  How  does  she  deal  with  life 
after  rape?  These  are  accounts  from  women  at  CCCC  who 
have  experienced  rape.  Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  this 
subjea  they  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 

An  18  year-old  freshman  recounts  an  attack.  "I  just  felt  so 
dirty,  I  keep  asking  myself  what  I  did  to  make  him  think  he 
could  do  that.  I  knew  him  well,  I  spent  a  summer  living  with  the 
family.  He  was  old  enough  to  be  my  father. 

"He  tried  to  kiss  me  and  over  power  me  but  the  phone  rang 
and  someone  came  in.  I  don't  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened. I  was  lucky. 

"He  did  not  penetrate  my  body,  but  I  still  feel  raped.  I  feel 
like  he  violated  my  space.  The  biggest  difference  for  me  is  that 
I  am  not  so  quick  to  trust  men.  I  don't  hate  them,  I'm  just 
leery." 


A  28  year-old  sophomore  liberal  arts  major  talks  about  being 
a  victim.  "When  you  are  a  woman,  life  comes  with  some 
important  instructions:  Don't  walk  alone.  Check  your  car 
before  you  get  in  it.  Lock  your  doors. 

"They  didn't  tell  me  to  protect  myself  from  thepeople  I  knew 
and  trusted.  People  I  had  to  trust.  I  was  raped  by  my  drill 
sergeant  when  I  was  seventeen.  I  was  badly  beaten  and  spent 
three  weeks  recovering  in  the  hospital. 

"They  didn't  tell  me  to  protect  myself 
from  the  people  I  knew  and  trusted." 

"I  did  not  press  charges  because  I  had  to  go  back  and  finish 
training;  i  was  terrified.  Nobody  wanted  to  talk  about  what 
happened.  It  was  like  everyone  in  charge  was  protecting  him. 
I  was  treated  like  the  criminal.  They  wanted  to  discharge  me. 

"I  finished  training.  I  saw  the  guy  every  day.  I  was  afraid  to 
take  a  shower,  or  get  undressed  and  ten  years  later  I  am  still 
afraid. 

"I  still  ask  myself  what  I  did  to  make  him  think  he  could  hurt 
me.  The  answer  is  always  the  same,  nothing. 

"I  have  to  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  victim,  I  have  to 
believe  that  there  was  something  to  learn  from  my  experience. 
Something  other  than  hate  and  distrust  and  fear. 

"I  cannot  hate  half  the  human  race  for  one  man's  ignorance, 
because  fear  and  anger  will  only  defeat  me  and  he  will  have 
won.  Then  I  would  be  a  victim." 

"I  see  the  guy  all  the  time  at  school.  I 
didn't  report  it  because  I  thought  it  was 
my  fault." 

A  19  year-old  freshman  liberal  arts  major  talks  about  "date 
rape."  "I  knew  the  guy  who  raped  me,  we  were  at  a  party  and 
he  kept  touching  me  and  pressuring  me.  I  didn't  want  to  do  it 
but  somehow  it  happened. 

"I  see  the  guy  all  the  time  at  school.  I  didn't  report  it  because 
I  thought  it  was  my  fault.  Maybe  I  should  have  screamed  louder 
or  kicked  him.  The  truth  is,  I  didn't  know  I  had  to  be  a  black 
belt.  I  thought  I  could  just  say  no. 

"I'm  a  lot  smarter  now.  Just  saying  no  is  not  enough.  I  saw  a 
bumper  sticker  once  that  said  Vhich  part  of  "no"  didn't  you 
understand?'.  It's  a  good  question." 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

a  cape  cod  community  college  teach-in 
featuring 

Richard  McCall-Chief  Foreign  Policy  Aide  to 
Senator  John  Kerry  and 

Oscar  Chacon-Central  America  Program  Coordinator, 
OXFAM  AMERICA 

Thursday,  December  7, 1989, 12:30  p.m 
Commons  Building-Room  C106 


Sponsored  by  the  Women's  Resource  Center, 
Cape  Cod  Community  College,  with  the  Cape  Cod 
Chapters  of  the  New  England  Central  America 
Network,  and  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom 
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Student  Strike  at  UMASS    Changes  in  CCCC  Students 
Halts  Classes  20  Years  After  the  Move 


by  Dave  Thomas 

"We  have  the  power  to  shut 
down  the  university,"  declared 
Binky  Feldmand,  a  University 
of  Massachusetts  (UMass) 
student  and  a  supporter  at  a 
rally  to  protest  state  budget 
cuts.  She  added,  "Because  of 
anti-education  and  anti-student 
actions  by  the  legislature,  we 
are  being  locked  out  of  our 
University  and  it's  going  to  get 
worse...the  only  action  that  will 
have  an  effect  on  their  deaf 
ears  is  to  strike!" 

According  to  the  Associated 
Press,  hundreds  of  UMass 
students  put  down  their  books 
and  picked  up  placards  in  a 
boycott  of  classes  to  protest 
state  budget  cuts  that  are  forc- 
ing fee  increases. 

The  Collegian,  UMass'  daily 


newspaper  reports  student  fees 
for  next  semester  may  increase 
by  as  much  as  $500,  and  out- 
of-state  students  v/iU  have  to 
pay  an  estimated  S3,000  in 
added  tuition  if  a  budget  bill 
proposed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  its  current 
form.  In-state  tuition  would 
remain  the  same. 

"The  state  of  Massachusetts 
must  not  be  allowed  to  let  the 
younger  generation  p^  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  present  gen- 
eration," said  Lisa  Nelson,  a 
junior  from  Sunderland,  and  a 
boycott  organizer. 

Sara  Lennox,  faculty  coordi- 
nator at  UMass  stated,  "The 
faculty  will  support  an  'organ- 
ized' student  strike...the  strike 
is  a  student  action  initiated 


due  to  frustration." 

John  Patrick  MusuUn,  a 
Collegian  correspondent, 
writes,  "This  university  des- 
perately needs  organized,  fo- 
cused, and  immediate  action 
in  order  to  oppose  the  massive 
budget  cuts  that  would  deci- 
mate the  state  of  higher  edu- 
cation." 

"It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
coordination,  but  if  the  strike 
is  planned  and  executed  in  an 
organized  way,"  Lennox  said, 
"we  can  show  the  legislature 
and  the  people  that  we  are 
concerned  with  the  quality  of 
and  access  to  education." 

UMass  students  have  since 
resumed  attending  classes, 
although  it  was  uncertain  at 
press  time  what  type  of  resolu- 
tions had  been  accomplished. 


by  Amy  Dufault 

The  student  senate  at  it's 
November  21  meeting  dis- 
cussed issues  concerning  a 
proposed  ammendment  to  the 
senates  constitution,  better 
upkeep  in  the  cafeteria,and 
other  campus  related  issues. 
The  senate  discussed  a  pro- 
posed ammendment  to  it's 
constitution  regarding  Section 
2ArticleA,which  refers  to  the 
amount  of  credits  needed  to 
particapate  on  the  student 
senate.  This  ammendment 
would  have  allowed  part  time 
students  carrying  a  six  credit 
course  load  eligibility  to  parti- 
capate in  the  student  senate. 


After  careful  consideration,  the 
motion  was  denied  with  a  tie 
breaking  vote  from  student 
senate  president,  Dave  Wright- 
son. 
Lori  Page,  a  CCCC  full  time 

student  attended  the  meeting 
and  asked  the  senate  for  help 

in  keeping  the  cafeteria  clean. 
Page  feels  that  the  cafeteria  is 
"not  sanitary,"  and  she  is 
working  to  put  together  vari- 
ous clean-up  groups.  "We  want 
to  make  the  students  aware  of 
their  responsibilities  in  the 
cafeteria,"  said  Page.  Page  urges 
anyone  interested  in  helping 
to  stop  by  the  student  senate 
office  for  more  information. 


Support  Group  Airs  Issues 

Seeks  To  Banish  Stereotypes 


by  Glenna  M.  Massey 

1989  marks  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  year  CCCC 
moved  out  of  the  old  campus 
on  South  Street  in  Hyannis 
(where  Barnstable  Town  Hall 
now  sits).  Along  with  changes 
in  facilities  have  come  changes 
in  the  students. 

According  to  a  recent  na- 
tional survey,  college  profes- 
sors feel  that  the  students  of 
today  are  less  serious  about 
their  studies  than  those  of 
previous  years. 

Dr.  John  Roche,  who  20  years 
ago  was  dean  of  students  as 
well  as  a  psychology  professor, 
doesn't  think  those  fmdings 
apply  at  CCCC. 

"Students  today  are  academi- 
cally more  serious,"  said  Ro- 
che. 

He  feels  that  students  pos- 


Senate  Rejects  Amendments 


The  senate  also  discussed 
the  upcoming  "Christmas  in 
Hawii"  dance  being  held  by 
the  crew  team  on  Decembers, 
at  Summersalt's,  in  Yarmouth. 
Wrightson  urged  anyone  who 
can,  to  attend. 

The  senate  is  also  now  look- 
ing for  a  graduation  keynote 
speaker,  Wrightson  said,  "We 
need  to  develop  names  of 

realistic  speakers."  According 
to  Wrightson,  aityone  with  ideas 
for  a  speaker  should  contact 
the  student  senate  office. 


by  Tom  Fettig 

"Aids  jokes  are  really  sad, 
it's  hard  when  you  know  peqile 
who  are  dying,"  said  Samman- 
tha  Martin,  the  18  year  old 
founder  of  the  CCCC  gay  and 
lesbian  support  group, 

Martin,  who  formed  the  group 
in  September,  says,  "It  gave  us 
an  opportunity  where  there 
wasn't  one,  Boston  and  Provin- 
cetown  both  have  good  re- 
sources ...  but  we  felt  isolated 
on  this  campus." 

The  group  is  organized  to 
give  its  members  time  to  speak 
their  minds  about  any  matters 
of  concern.  "It's  a  great  op- 
portunity to  have  contact  with 
other  people  who  understand. 
A  time  for  sharing  and  per- 
sonal empowerment,"  said  one 
member. 

The  school's  administration 
was  very  supportive  of  her  quest 


to  gain  approval  and  get  the 
support  group  started.  The 
group  could  be  included  in  the 
student  handbook. 

Martin  says  the  group  will 
stay  low  key  until  it  is  well 
established.  It  has  already  won 
the  support  of  the  Cape  Cod 
chapter  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  Women. 

Martin  listed  several  prob- 
lems facing  gay  students  at 
CCCC  as,  "...no  resources, 
difficulty  meeting  people,  and 
the  insurmountable  stigma 
surrounding  homosexuality." 

In  its  initial  information 
campaign,  over  40  signs  were 
placed  around  the  campus 
inviting  people  lo  join  the  group. 
All  but  one  were  ripped  down. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  stere- 
otypes that  people  hold  against 
gays.  I  have  trouble  under- 
standing such  negative  atti- 
tudes. Most  colleges  have  these 


kind  of  support  groups;  I  was 
surprised  there  was  nothing 
here." 

Martin  has  a  keen  political 
interest.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Human  Rights  Campaign 
Fund  and  the  Greater  Boston 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Political 
Caucus.  She  is  very  excited 
about  recent  passage  of  gay 
rights  legislation,  but  holds 
some  reservations  about  the 
reaction  it  has  received. 

"The  legislation  comes  with 
a  disclaimerthat  says  the  state 
doesn't  aaually  support  homo- 
sexuality. It  also  ignores  the 
issues  of  adoption  and  foster 
care.  It  is  very  homophobic." 

The  group  is  small,  but  the 
search  for  members  and  will 
continue  next  semester.  Meet- 
ings are  Tuesdays  from  12:30 
to  1:30.  For  more  information 
call  the  student  activities  of- 
fice at  extention  320. 


sess  a  maturity  and  serious- 
ness of  purpose  today  that  was 
lacking  twenty  years  ago.  The 
difference  at  CCCC  is  that  the 
average  age  of  students  now  is 
twenty-six.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Roche  notes,  there  were  only 
a  handful  of  older  students 
who  were  mostly  Vietnam  vets. 
Students  today  tend  to  make 
up  for  their  deficiencies  in  a 
way  that  they  did  not  do  be- 
fore, he  says. 

Director  of  Health  Services, 
Esther  Landry  agrees  with 
Roche. 

"Students  today  have  more 


of  a  career  focus  and  height- 
ened awareness  of  immediate 
problems,"  said  Landry.  She 
feels  students  have  a  serious- 
ness of  purpose  and  are  in- 
volved in  environmental  prob- 
lems and  problems  of  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources. 
According  to  Landry,  students 
today  have  a  greater  concern 
for  health.  She  says  this  is 
demonstrated  by  the  smaller 
proportion  of  students  who 
smoke  today  and  by  the  in- 
crease in  popularity  of  fitness 
oriented  activities. 


Snow....? 


If  inclement  weather  forces  the 
cancellation  of  classes,  the  announcement 
of  the  college  closing  will  be  aired  on  the 
following  radio  stadons: 


WCIB 

Falmouth 

WFAL 

Falmouth 

WCOD 

Hyannis 

WPXC 

Hyannis 

WQRC 

Hyannis 

WKPE 

Orleans 

WNTX 

OsterviUe 

WFCC 

West  Chatham 

WFXR 

West  Dennis 

WOCB 

West  Yarmouth 

WBZ 

Boston 

WEEI 

Boston 

WHDH 

Boston 

WBSM 

New  Bedford 

WNBH/WCTK 

New  Bedford 

WPLM 

Plymouth 

WMVY 

Vineyard  Haven 

If  no  announcement  is  made,  college 
classes  and  operations  will  be  carried 
on  as  usual. 

Armouncements  will  be  made  as  early  in 
morning  as  possible  except  when  conditions 
indicate.  The  announcements  for  evening 
classes  will  be  made  later  in  the  day. 

The  switchboard  at  the  college  will  be  in 
operation.  However,  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  if  information  about  any 
cancellations  is  obtained  from  any  of  the 
above  radio  stations.  The  switchboard 
should  remain  open  for  emergency 
situations, 
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Letters  Policy:  Letters  must  include  the  writer's 
name  in  order  to  be  published.  MainSheet  re- 
serves the  right  to  edit  to  suit  length  and  style  re- 
quirements. We  regret  that  we  cannot  accept  po- 
etry. 


Tired  of  all  the  rhetoric?  Wondering  who's  responsible  for 
the  mess  we  so  glibly  refer  to  as  the  state  budget?  Amazed  that 
the  leaders  of  this  state  believe  that  public  education  is 
expendable? 

Are  you  finding  it  hard  lo  believe  that  this  college  spent  three 
million  dollars  in  campus  construction  while  at  the  same  lime 
laying  off  teachers?  There  is  an  explanation,  the  construction 
money  comes  from  a  seperate  budget  and  funds  can  not  be 
transfered.  Yet  the  question  remains,  Why? 

Who  is  going  to  pull  us  out  of  this  mess?  Who  is  going  to 

protect  our  educational  rights?  The  answer  is  simple.  We  are. 

By  sheer  volume  alone  the  students  of  this  states  higher 

education  system  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  we  can 

not  be  heard  from  the  cafeteria  or  the  student  commons, 

We  can  protest  at  the  state  capitul  and  strike  on  our  campus, 
these  actions  will  send  a  loud  message  but  the  echo  soon  dies. 
The  answer  then  is  VOTE. 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association  (MTA)  is  working 
to  put  a  commitment  to  higher  education  in  the  state  constitudcm. 
They  will  not  succeed  without  student  support.  The  best 


support  we  can  give  is  to  vote. 

James  F.  Rice,  Massachusetts  Community  College  Council 
president,  says  the  one  thing  that  will  get  the  attention  of  the 
legislators  is  a  change  in  theirvoter  registration  roles.  UMASS 
has  already  registered  3000  students.  Nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant than  your  vote. 

As  long  as  we  are  satisfied  with  the  rhetoric  that  we  are  being 
fed  nothing  will  change.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  state 
scholarship  funds  in  this  state  go  to  private  education.  The 
expiation  from  the  Hill  is  that  private  education  is  more 
expensive  and  so  deserves  more  funding. 

Rice  says  the  private  education  system  in  this  state  is  a  "well 
oiled  machine."  The  state  will  not  take  funds  from  such  a 
powerful  coalition. 

It's  time  to  let  the  folks  on  Beacon  Hill  know  that  we  are 
unhappy  with  the  state  of  this  state.  It's  time  for  students  to 
protect  their  education.     It's  time  to  vote. 

Voter  Registration  will  be  held  in  the  cafeteria  on  Tuesday 
the  12th  of  December  between  12:00  and  2:00  p.m. 


A  Christmas  Message 


One  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of  attending  a  two-year 
school  is  the  transitory  nature  of  some  of  the  special  relation- 
ships we  come  to  share. 

With  the  holidays  and  finals  approaching  like  a  freight  train, 
we  often  get  so  caught  up  in  the  hustle,  bustle,  and  inherent 
pressures  of  both  the  academic  and  holiday  seasons  that  it 
seems  as  though  it's  all  over  before  it  ever  quite  begins. 

This  is  why  we  at  the  MainSheet  wanted  to  pause  here  for  a 
moment  and  say  thank  you  to  all  who  have  made  this  another 


special  semester  here  at  Cape  Cod  Community  College. 

Without  the  feedback,  help,  support,  and  volunteer  efforts 
of  so  many  here  on  campus,  this  paper,  and  indeed  this  school 
would  be  unable  to  effectively  pursue  it's  goal  of  addressing  the 
issues,  concerns,  and  interests  of  our  college  community. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  everyone  at  this  college,  be  they 
student,  employee,  or  guest,  have  a  blessed  and  merry  Christ- 
mas, and  2  wonderful  new  year,  and  we  at  the  MainSheet  look 
forward  to  serving  you  again  in  the  spring. 


Flood  Drowns  Voters  With  Contradictions 


by  Ellen  Burns 

Anti-tax  rhetoric  is  the  opiate  of  the  people— and  we  are  all 
addicted.  During  the  next  year,  our  legislators  and  political 
hopefuls  will  aim  to  be  people  pleasers,  administering  large 
doses  of  this  drug  in  the  name  of  victory.  As  voters,  we  should 
just  say  no. 

One  of  the  big  dealers  will  be  Rep.  John  "Jack"  Flood  of 
Norfolk,  a  self-declared  conservative  "Democrat"  with  an  eye 
on  the  Governor's  position.  Crediting  himself  with  predicting 
Massachusetts'  present  financial  woes,  his  ideas  may  sedate 
voters  afflicted  with  what  the  Orleans  Democratic  Town 
Committee  rightly  terms  "anti-tax  hysteria." 

Hisfirst  idea  is  to  cut  state  salaries  10%,with  human  services 
positions  that  involve  "direct  care"  cut  last-but  not  excluded. 
We  must  wonder  if  his  axe  would  fall  upon  paychecks  of  stale 
teachers  that  we  are  already  in  danger  of  losing.  Also  unan- 
swered is  the  question  of  how  much  of  six-figure  incomes  he 
would  touch-will  he,  like  most  politicians,  succumb  to  the 
whims  of  ultra-rich  special  interest  groups? 

The  Cape  Cod  Times  recently  ran  a  profile  of  this  would-be 
governor,  painting  a  scene  of  an  anti-tax  hike  pro-lifer.  These 
poUtics  are  sorely  contradictory;  an  influx  of  births  in  the  low 
income  ranks  would  require  more  state  funded  assistance  for 
which  we  have  no  money. 

His  anti-tax  position  is  based  on  a  concern  for  "The  average 


middle-class  wage  earner-these  are  the  people  who  fee! 
alienated;  these  are  the  people  who  feel  disenfranchised."  As 
voters,  we  must  question  whether  or  not  his  sympathy  extends 
to  the  below- middle-class  wage  earner,  who  would  be  most 
affected  by  his  proposed  cuts,  and  society  as  a  whole,  who 
would  be  hurt  by  growing  populations  of  homeless,  drug- 
addicts,  and  unwanted,  poorly  educated  potential  criminals. 
His  modified  Democratic  platform  is  also  anti-gay  rights, 
anti-universal  health  care  {he  is  afraid  for  the  small  business, 
but  what  about  the  larger  corporations,  e.g..  New  England 
Telephone?),  and  pro-death  penalty.  If  this  is  a  conservative 
Democrat,  it  would  be  safe  lo  label  Jesse  Jackson  a  liberal 
RepubUcan. 

Before  casting  our  votes  next  November,  we  must  do  two 
things.  First,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  taxes 
must  be  raised.  We  can  all  swallow  increases  in  the  prices  of 
cigarettes  and  alcohol  (hardly  basic  human  necessities)  and  a 
minute  increase  in  the  sales  tax  to  6%.  What  we  can't  handle 
are  unsafe  roads,  cuts  in  public  education,  and  a  dismantling  of 
human  services. 
Secondly,  we  must  insist  that  our  legislators  deal  with  budget 
cuts  and  increased  taxes  fairly,  build  political  platforms  that 
are  realistic,  not  tranquilizin^  and  that  candidates  have  enough 
audacity  to  declare  a  political  affiliation  that  is  synonymous 
with  their  beUefs. 


An  Open  Letter  fronn  Student  Trustee 


Over  the  recent  years  the  price  of  education  at  CCCC  and  at 
Massachusetts  state  schools  has  been  going  up.  Now  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  finds  itself  without  enough  money 
and  has  been  slashing  and  burning  its  way  through  all  kinds  of 
state  programs. 

Even  the  Board  of  Regents,  which  oversees  the  state  educa- 
tional system,  is  being  subjected  to  the  possibility  of  the 
hatchet. 

The  CCCC  Board  of  Trustrees,  at  our  last  meeting,  ap- 
proved a  $3  per-credit-hour  increase  in  student  fees  as  a  partial 
measuretoprepareforthisschools  uncertain  monetary  future. 

President  Day  has  been  looking  at  a  small  Light  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  tunnel,  but  the  recent  rejection  of  the  tax  bill  in 
Boston  once  again  throws  everything  into  a  muddle. 

We.  as  students,  must  maintain  pressure  on  those  respon- 


sible for  funding  public  higher  education.  Another  statewdde 
protest  rally  is  being  discussed  for  the  spring,  as  well  as  a  local 
protest  being  planned  by  our  senate.  Additionally,  another 
"Legislature  Day"  is  also  a  possibihty. 

Group  effort  is  effective  but  individual  effort  is  essential, 
too.  Our  Senate  has  formed  a  voter  registration  drive  commit- 
tee, and  a  similar  effort  is  being  developed  on  a  statewide  basis. 

As  an  older  student,  I  have  Uved  through  he  protest  years.  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  two  pronged  approach  consisting  of  mass 
demonstration  and  intelligent  individual  pressure  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  officials  is  the  best  way  to  effect  change. 
Sincerely; 

Mark  Lawrence 


December  7^1989 
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The  Problem  With  Budgets  and  Spending 


by  Glenna  Massey 

The  leadership  on  Beacon  Hill  is  acting  astonished  that 
October's  sales  tax  and  income  tax  revenues  for  the  state  are 
below  predictions. 

Well,  surprise!  Surprise! 

I  am  not  a  political  science  or  economics  major,  but  I  am 
surprised  that  this  downward  trend  took  so  long  in  coming,  and 
I  am  surprised  that  our  distinguished  state  leaders  hadn't 
predicted  this  long  ago, 

It  just  seems  to  make  sense  that  if  you  increase  the  taxes  (and 
talk  of  more  increases)  that  people  have  to  pay,  they  have  less 
money  to  spend  or  save.  With  all  the  unpr edict ibility  about 
how  the  state  is  going  to  rectify  its  budget  problems,  people  are 
justifiably  scared.  They  continue  to  save,  if  they  can  after  the 
increases  in  income  taxes,  in  anticipation  of  an  uncertain 


future. 

What  gets  cut  out,  then?  Spending.  If  people  don't  spend 
then  businesses  have  a  decrease  in  sales  tax  which  hurts  the 
state  budget 

Residents  of  the  Commonwealth  are  also  in  fear  for  their 
jobs.  With  lessspendinggoingon,  businesses  are  not  hiring  and 
are  even  laying  off  workers.  GM  has  closed  their  plant  in 
Framingham.  Results?  Hundreds  of  people  are  on  unemploy- 
ment and  are  not  paying  income  tax. 

The  Route  28  hi-tech  area  has  laid  off  thousands  of  employ- 
ees in  the  recent  past  with  more  layoffs  to  come.  Results? 
Skilled  workers  are  forced  to  take  tower  paying  jobs  to  support 
their  families  at  a  lower  income  level.  They  are  not  spending 
and  they  are  not  contributing  as  much  income  tax. 

AT  &  T  employees  have  been  on  strike  for  months.  This  also 
contributes  to  the  downward  trend  of  spending  and  to  the 


state's  budget  in  the  form  of  diminished  income  taxes. 

Why  is  this  so  difficult  for  the  state  officials  to  understand? 
Where  is  the  leadership  on  Beacon  Hill? 

We  don't  even  have  to  take  in  the  state  as  a  whole  to  see  that 
spending  is  down  and  people  are  in  fear  of  losing  their  jobs.  It's 
all  around  us  on  Cape  Cod.  Tourism  has  been  off  for  the  past 
year  and  contractors  are  filing  bankrupcy  left  and  right. 

What  are  the  results  of  this?  Less  sales  tax  and  income  lax 
which  together  make  up  60%  of  the  state's  revenue. 

Even  though  Dukakis  still  denies  that  the  economy  is  in  a 
recession,  it  sure  feels  like  it  to  me. 

Oh,  well.  Things  could  be  worse.  Instead  of  being  a  waitress 
or  a  carpenter  or  owning  a  business  in  Massachusetts  during  a 
recession,  you  could  be  a  Judge  living  in  Columbia  during  a 
government  drug  crackdown! 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Homeless  Response 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Cape  Cod  Times, 
CCCC  students  were  accused 
and  judged  guilty  for  not  car- 
ing about  the  homeless.  This 
same  sentiment  was  mirrored 
in  an  article  written  by  the 
MainSheet.  It  waspointed  out 
that  students  chose  to  dispose 
of  their  cans  in  regular  trash 
containers  instead  of  the  bins 
set  up  for  the  Noah  shelter. 

This  accusation  made  me 
think  back  to  a  recent  inci- 
dent. While  driving  to  the  mall 
with  my  daughter  this  sum- 
mer, I  found  myself  stuck  in 
traffic.  In  front  of  me  was  the 
car  tying  up  this  jam.  As  I  tried 
to  maneuver  around  this  car,  I 
saw  one  of  the  passengCTs  wave 
an  empty  can  at  two  men  trying 
to  walk  on  about  their  busi- 
ness, Carrying  garbage  bags 
andwearing  winter  clothing,  it 
was  obvious  they  were  two  of 
the  many  homeless  of  Cape 
Cod. 

As  the  passenger  waved  his 
empty  can,  he  yelled  to  the 
men,  "Here's  another  one  for 
you."  The  two  men  did  not 
respond.  The  passenger  threw 

Ad  Woes 

Althougti  your  editorial 
complains  about  "vested  inter- 
est" advertising, you  advertise 
the  journalism  course  in  your 
paper.  Do  you  pay  for  the  ad? 
Why  aren't  other  courses  ad- 
vertised in  the  school  paper 
too?  Perhaps  the  editors  should 
clean  up  their  own  house  be- 
fore they  complain  about  oth- 
^^^-       William  Smith,  Jr. 


the  can  at  the  men,  and  the  car 
peeled  out. 

Reacting  to  what  I  had  wit- 
nessed, I  too  picked  up  speed 
and  proceeded  to  honk  my 
horn.  Frustrated  by  their  car 
being  faster  than  mine,  I  quickly 
flung  a  gesture  of  disapproval. 
They  responded  with  an  equal 
gesture  and  speed  off. 

To  me,  this  was  clearly  an 
uncaring  act.  and  I  know  that 
every  student  at  this  college 
would  be  outraged  by  such 
unkindness. 

So  when  I  read  the  letter  to 
the  Times  and  the  article  in 
the  MainSheet, 
I  chose  to  look  beyond  the 
accusations.  Instead  I  sawthat 
the  S350  that  was  redeemed  in 
can  collections,  came  from  the 
effort  of  every  student  who 
took  the  time  to  find  a  Noah 
box  and  use  it.  At  five  cents  a 
can,  it  took  7000  acts  of  kind- 
ness. 

For  that,  I  think  the  students 
at  CCCC  should  be  praised 
for  their  contribution  towards 
helping  the  homeless. 

Patti  Began 


Flag  Fallout 

In  walking  through  the  Math/ 
Science  building,  I  have  seen 
the  flag  pf  the  Salvadoran  rebels 
hanging  on  the  door  of  a  pro- 
fessor's office.  The  faa  that 
this  teacher  has  the  flag  does 
not  disturb  me.  After  all,  he 
has  the  right  to  his  personal 
opinion.  What  does  disturb  me 
ishishangingofthefiagonthe 
front  of  the  door,  and  the  fact 
that  the  school  allows  him  to 
do  so. 

By  allowing  him  to  hang  the 
flag  on  the  front  of  his  door, 
theschool  is  saying  that  every- 
one in  the  school  supports  the 
rebels.  Which  in  my  case  is  not 
true. 

I  don't  demand  the  removal 
of  the  flag.  What  I  do  ask  is 
that  this  teacher  either  hang 
the  flag  inside  his  office,  or 
that  he  hang  the  flag  of  the 
current  government  beside  it 
showing  that  the  opinions  in 
the  school  are  divided  on  this 
subject. 

Ed  Cook 

sophomore  electronics  engi- 
neering major 


Student  Survey 


by  Bev  Delaney 


Do  you  feel  the  state  should  vote  for  the  proposed 
tax  package  or  should  they  continue  to  cut  the 
budget? 


Joe  Buchler,  Freshman  Criminal  Justice 

No,  I  don't  think  they  should  raise  taxes,  they  should  decrease 
the  size  of  the  local  and  state  government. 


RJ.  Maguire,  Freshman  Business  Major 


I  think  there  has  to  be  a  meduim  They  could  make  wiser  cuts 
in  the  budget  and  could  tax  things  that  won't  have  such  a  major 
effect  on  people,  such  as  the  gas  tax  and  it's  effects  in  two  years. 


Jenn  Sirrico,  Sophomore  Liberal  Arts 

As  much  as  I  hate  to  pay  the  new  taxes,  I'd  rather  pay  them  than 
have  the  budbet  cut  anymore  than  it  already  has  been  cut. 


The  MainSheet  Ad  Manager 
responds: 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  news- 
paper to  help  campus  organi- 
zations publicize  themselves, 
MainSheet  is  always  willing  to 
accept  advertising  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  students. 

This  advertising  is  offered 
free  of  charge,  on  a  space- 
available  basis  to  eligible  groups 
or  events. 
Of  course  the  MainSheet  has 


the  right  to  use  the  paper  to 
recruit  for  the  paper's  staff. 
This  is  one  important  way  we 
have  to  maintain  the  highest 
quality  product  possible.  Jour- 
nalism class  is  the  main  source 
of  writers,  editors,  photogra- 
phers, etc.  for  the  newspaper. 
This  should  not  preclude 
space  for  other  important 
subjeas. 
Brian  Sauro, 
Advertising  Manager 


Cathy  Eraser,  Freshman  Math/Science  Major 

I  think  they  should  raise  taxes.  It's  the  only  way  to  get  money 
to  support  the  state.  Maybe  it  will  give  people  an  incentive  to 
stop  smoking  and  drinking. 


Eric  West,Sophomore  Business  Major 

I  think  they  should  raise  them  as  long  as  they  stay  away  from 
capitol  gains  and  property  taxes.  The  sin  tax  is  fair. 


Ski  Club  Vice-Chair  Responds. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Main- 
Sheet  there  appeared  an  edito- 
rial which  began  as  follows:  "A 
great  deal  of  concern  has  been 
expressed  over  apparent  self- 
centered,  lo-hell-with-the-other- 
guy  attitudes  of  the  1980's." 

The  purpose  of  the  editorial 
was  to  make  the  point  that  the 
public  as  a  whole,  should  think 
less  about  themselves  and  more 
about  others.  Intheprocessof 
trying  to  make  their  point,  the 
editors  let  the  essence  of  what 
theywere  saying  get  lost  in  the 
thrill  of  the  kill. 

Like  a  shark  in  a  feeding  fnsn2y, 
they  have  once  again  bitten 
something,  who's  only  impro- 
priety was  being  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  right  time. 


Better  judgment  in  the  posi- 
tioning of  the  receptacle  should 
havebeen  made,  but  to  call  the 
actions  of  the  ski  club  disap- 
pointing, ludicrous,  and  in  bad 
taste,  is  nothing  short  of  slan- 
derous. 

Staying  within  the  "to  hell 
with  the  other  guy"  concept, 
the  MainSheet  printed  the  fol- 
lowing. "Is  the  Ski  Club  fund 
raiser  unethical?"  and,  "Are 
the  Homeless  Taking  a  Back 
Seat  to  Skiing"?  Both  head- 
lines were  designed  to  grab  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  but  at 
what  cost?  The  negative  tone 
used  in  both  of  the  headlines 
suggests  a  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  editors  togrand- 
siandat  the  ski  club's  expense. 


Two  headlines  that  you  will 
probably  never  see  are;  "Does 
The  MainSheet  Have  Any 
Credibility?"  and  "Does  the 
Content  of  the  MainSheet  Take 
a  Back  Seat  to  the  Editors?", 
The  reason  for  this  is  because 
both  of  those  headlines  jeop- 
ardize the  credibility  of  the  pa- 
per. WJiy  does  the  paper  have 
the  right  to  censure  out  infor- 
mation that  would  put  it  in  a 
bad  light,  but  allow  or  encour- 
age misleading  headlinesabout 
others? 

Another  point  worth  men- 
tioning would  be  the  vaUdity  of 
the  information  that  the  edi- 
tors use  in  their  literary  mas- 
terpieces. It  would  appear  to 
me  that  if  someone  wanted  to 


write  about  a  subject,  they  should 
take  the  time  and  do  some 
research.  The  editors,  on  the 
other  hand,  apparently  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  guess  at 
what  they  do  not  know. 

During  October,  a  reporter 
from  the  Cape  Cod  Times,  Tina 
Brown,  visited  the  CCCC  Jour- 
nalism I  class  as  a  guest  ^eaker. 
During  her  visit,  she  shared  a 
favorite  expression  of  hers  which 
seems  quite  applicable.  "If  your 
mother  tells  you  she  loves  you, 
check  it  out,"  I  would  have 
thought  that  by  now  the  editors 
would  have  already  learned  this, 
but  I  know  what  happens  to 
people  who  assume. 

The  goal  of  the  ski  club  is  not 
to  go  to  Smugglers  Notch,  nor 


is  it  the  goal  of  the  crew  team  to 
purchase  a  canoe.  According 
to  Director  of  Student  Activi- 
ties Andy  Robinson,  the  clubs 
are  designed  as  learning  tools. 
Clubs  help  to  develop  and 
nurture  group  organizational 
and  social  skills.  Clubs  also 
provide  a  forum  through  which 
people  with  common  interests 
and  beliefs  may  discuss  and 
undertake  group  activities. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
more  care  should  be  taken  with 
respect  to  what  is  said  and  how 
it  is  said  in  the  editorials.  The 
purpose  of  an  editorial  is  not  to 
inflict  damage  or  make  insinu- 
ations at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  purpose  is  to  inform  the 
public  as  to  what  is  currently 


on  the  collective  minds  of  the 
editors. 

in  the  future  I  can  only  hope 
that  when  the  editors  have  com- 
pleted an  editorial,  {and  checked 
for  accuracy)  they  take  a  moment 
to  think  what  it  would  be  liketo 
be  the  "other  guy."  They  should 
also  take  the  time  to  make  sure 
thatwhattheyarewritingisnot 
a  contradiction  to  what  they 
are  saying. 

Christopher  S.  Utt 

Ski  Club  Vice  Chairman 
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The  Community  College  is  a  Profound  World  Experiment 


by  MarjorJe  Fallows 

In  1960,  when  I  staned  teaching  in  Massachusetts'  first 
community  college  in  the  Berkshires,  I  sensed  that  we  were  all 
involved  in  a  dynamic  social  experiment  that  would  be  ongoing 
for  many  decades.  The  experiment  involved  what  would  hap- 
pen when  we  provided  the  chance  to  break  out  of  entrenched 
social  and  economic  patterns  by  by  broadening  the  avenue  to 
social  mobility  to  include  students  whose  families  had  not 
raised  them  to  expea  they  would  go  to  college.  1  still  wonder 
30  years  later,  asl  face  classes  that  could  well  be  the  offspring 
of  those  first  students,  whether  this  sodal  experiment  in 
community  college  education  has  really  implemented  the 
American  Dream  as  many  prediaed  it  would.  Has  it  really 
provided  a  "window  on  another  world,"  as  one  of  my  early 
students  wistfully  told  me  it  had  for  him?  And  if  so,  what  was 
the  "other  world"  like? 

As  a  sociologist  I  know  that  most  of  us,  even  given  the 
chance,  don't  move  casually  up  or  down  the  socio-economic 
ladder.  Out  of  fear  or  inertia  we  remain  within  a  notch  or  two 
of  the  socio-economic  position  where  we  were  raised.  What 
kind  of  impact  can  education  possibly  have  on  all  this?  It  seems 
to  me,  as  I  now  teach  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  first 
students,  that  I've  discovered  several  things  about  the  current 
pattern  of  social  mobility,  and  the  way  in  which  community 
colleges  have  altered  it.  Here  are  some  of  them. 
1.  THE  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT  CAME  JUST  IN  TIME.  In 
the  last  50  years  the  average  achievement  level  needed  to  hold 
down  a  modest  blue-collar  job  has  risen  from  the  5th  to  the 
11th  grade.  Anyone  who  reads,  computes,  and  reasons  below 
that  level  isoccupalionally  at  risk  because  of  structural  changes 
in  the  economy  that  we  cannot  alter  now.  Even  to  keep  up  with 
what  our  parents  did.  not  to  mention  surpassing  their  achieve- 
ments, we  need  to  be  more  adaptable  and  much  better  pre- 
pared. College  doesn't  carry  the  same  weight  it  did,  but  the 
degree  is  more  than  ever  necessary.  The  faa  that  over  one  half 
of  entering  college  freshmen  nationally  are  enrolled  in  com- 
munity colleges,  along  with  what  has  become  a  huge  pubUc 
investment  (about  S140  million  in  current  operating  expenses, 
even  in  budget-crunched  Massachusetts  for  1990)  vouches  for 
a  commitment  to  keep  the  experiment  in  use  and  alive. 
2.  EDUCATION  GOES  ON  FOR  A  LIFETIME.  Here  was  a 
surprise  for  those  of  us  who  envisioned  our  community  college 
network  as  largely  an  opportunity  for  young  people.  The 


average  age  in  my  classes  is  in  the  upper  20's,  and  many  heads 
are  as  gray  as  my  own.  We  can  all  expect  to  change  careers 
several  times  in  life,  and  these  easy-access  colleges  provide  the 
doorway  for  the  new  choices.  We  know  that  even  the  18  year 
old  who  drops  out  will  be  back  later,  for  there  are  no  perma- 
nent goodbyes.  Opportunity,  it  turns  out,  is  not  a  one  time 
offer. 

3.  ABILITV KNOWS  NOCLASS  OR  RACE  OR  SEX  BARRI- 
ERS. I  have  taught  students  from  every  background  and 


Dr.  Marjorie  Fallows 


circumstance,  whose  first  inkling  that  they  were  special  or 
talented  came  when  a  teacher  touched  them  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  "You  have  a  good  mind.  Use  it,"  or  when  they  first 
found  that  ideas  are  fun  to  play  with.  We  take  our  students  as 
they  come:  sometimes  fully  prepared  and  confident,  or  more 
often  hesitant  and  gravely  deficient  in  basic  skills.  Often  we 
discover  that  neither  the  student  nor  his  parents  expected 
much  from  him,  and  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  discover  the 
professor  believes  in  his  potential  more  than  he  does  himself. 
There  is  plenty  of  talent  in  previously  unreached  social  levels. 
We're  finally  discovering  it. 
4,  CHANGES  IN  THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE  FAMILY 


Student  Survey 

Have  you  noticed  any  changes  in  the  quality  of  the 
food  and  the  service  in  the  cafeteria  since  you  began 
attending  CCCC? 

by  Maura  Keyes 


Jennifer  Jewett,  sophmore 

"Way  over-priced.  I  eat  basically  salad,  That's  all  I  can 
handle." 


HAVE  AT  LAST  BROUGHT  WOMEN  TO  COLLEGE.  Only 

recently  have  over  50%  of  college  students  been  female,  and 
in  community  colleges  the  percentages  run  still  higher.  Some 
are  women  whose  families  had  discouraged  them  from  higher 
education  as  a  waste  or  as  self-defeating.  For  them  a  return  to 
the  classroom  is  truly  a  passage  to  new  freedom.  Others  are 
daughters  of  women  who  know  that  holding  a  job 
has  become  a  given  for  women  in  this  generation.  College 
preparation  becomes  a  must. 

5.  MOMS-IN-COLLEGE  ARE  PASSING  ON  TO  CHIL- 
DREN A  MODEL  OF  HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  STUDENT 
ROLE,  it  may  take  them  5  years  or  more  to  complete  an 
Associates  Degree,  but  as  they  struggle  with  textbooks  and 
term  papers  their  own  children  at  home  are  watching  Mom 
study  and  learning  how  to  study  themselves.  This  has  always 
been  the  greatest  advantage  the  middle  class  parents  have 
given  their  children,  and  one  that  the  low  income  parents  may 
not  successfully  provide:  the  basics  of  how  to  use  the  system, 
how  to  be  a  student,  and  how  to  make  their  own  education 
succeed.  Mothers  in  America  have  always  been  the  ones  who 
pushed  the  hardest  for  their  children's  school  success,  but  until 
recently  few  were  in  a  position  to  provide  the  model.  Among 
all  the  other  tasks  women  have  taken  on,  this  may  be  one  of  the 
most  influential. 

6.  THERE  IS  A  DOWN  SIDE  TO  OFFERING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN DREAM  TOO  CHEAPLY.  Surely,  everyone  is  not  "en- 
titled" to  a  college  degree,  nor  would  it  have  meaning  if 
everyone  had  one.  Nor  should  everyone  be  entitled  to  a  high 
school  diploma,  by  virtue  of  social  promotion  without  achieve- 
ment. Highly  trained  professors  who  find  they  are  required  to 
teach  remedial  arithmetic  or  grammar  to  college  freshmen 
who  somehow  never  buckled  down  in  high  school  may  wonder 
what  ever  happened  to  hard  work  and  self- discipline.  The 
community  colleges  are  are  uniquely  American  in  their  com- 
mitment to  broaden  the  access  to  achievement,  regardless  of 
who  your  parents  are  or  what  social  experiences  preceded 
college.  But  even  we  have  to  admit  that  real  equaUty  of 
opportunity  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide.  This 
social  experiment  is  not  over.  It  will  be  shown  to  be  a  success 
only  if  each  generation  knows  the  value  of  what  it  is  receiving: 
a  chance  to  keep  up  with  change,  a  chance  to  discover  abilities, 
and  a  chance  to  deserve  the  democracy  and  freedom  others 
worldwide  are  fighting  so  hard  to  achieve. 


Suska  Matsik,  sophmore 

"The  quality  of  the  food  has  gone  down  and  the  prices  have 
gone  up.  There  is  a  lack  of  professionalism  in  the  cafeteria." 


Matt  Levy,  sophmore 

"The  service  is  belter— a  good  change  over  the  summer,  not 
much  of  an  improvement  in  food." 


Ui! 


Kim  Robinsoo,  first-year  nursing 

"If  you  want  aglass  of  water,  they  chargeyou  five  cents  for  the 

cup,  but  the  cafeteria  treats  you  really  nice." 


Kathy  McKean,  first-year  nursing 

"Expensive-we  are  used  to  the  hospital;  here  you  drop  five 
dollars  easy.  Sixty  cents  for  a  cup  of  coffee?  That  is  ridicu- 
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Philip  Aaberg  Ushers  in  Dynamic  New  Age 


by  Amy  Dufault 

Philip  Aaberg,  new  age  pianist,  gave  a  dynamic  performance 
Saturday,  November  18,  in  the  CCCC  Arts  Center. 

Aaberg,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  a  Montana 
native,  has  earned  such  awards  as  the  Leonard  Bernstein 
Music  Scholarship,  as  well  as  attaining  his  degree  in  chamber 
music  and  theory. 

Aaberg  has  toured  with  Peter  Gabriel  and  the  Doobie 
Brothers,  and  has  now  achieved  one  of  his  greatest  challenges, 
recording  with  Windham  Hill  records. 

Much  of  Aaberg's  music  is  mixed  with  influences  from 
classical,  rock,  jazz,  and  blues  music.  In  his  stinging  perform- 
ance on  Saturday  night,  one  could  place  oneself  in  the  majestic 
beauty  of  the  western  landscapes  that  his  works  are  about. 

His  first  two  pieces  entitled,  "High  Plains,"  and  "Swoop," 
gave  the  air  of  flying  through  the  mountains  with  no  sense  of 
limitation. 

The  stirring  third  piece,  and  possibly  the  best,  "Merrias 
River  Breakdown,"  was  inspired  b^  the  river  explored  by  Lewis 
and  Clark.  The  piece  imitated  the  course  of  the  river  structur- 
ally, and  imitated  snow  melting  and  trickling  down  stream  until 
the  final  joining  at  the  end,  which  formed  the  majestic  river. 
A  jazzy  twist  of  South  African  music  was  then  released  in  the 
piece,  "As  If  I  Didn't  Know,"  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  South 
Africa. 


Philip  Aaberg,  new  age  pianist 


Another  of  the  high  points  of  the  concert  was  the  piece 
entitled,  "The  Stoiy  of  Naomi  Uemera,"  written  about  the 
native  hero  of  the  Japanese  people,  who  was  lost  and  never 
found  in  a  bUzzard. 

The  foUowing  pieces  entitled  "When  it  Snows,"  the  bluesy 
"Upright,"  the  reggae  influenced  "Westbound,"  and  "Going 
to  the  Sun,"  were  all  crowd  pleasers. 

Aaberg  banged  out  his  next  piece  entitled  "Before  Barbed 
Wire,"  which  was  written  as  an  environmental  response  to 
threats  in  the  environment. 

Aaberg's  touching  pieces  entitled  "The  Wedding,"  a  piece 
about  marriage  in  South  Africa,  and  "Every  Deep  Dream," 
were  also  popular  pieces  with  the  audience. 

The  magical  piece  entitled  "Out  of  the  Frame,"  was  the  only 
piece  that  Aaberg  said  created  a  picture  in  his  mind.  The  piece 
was  influenced  by  a  story  from  Washington  Irving,  called 
"Travels  of  a  Stranger,"  and  revolved  around  a  dancer  coming 
out  of  a  frame  and  dancing  around  a  man  who  stood  in  an 
empty  room. 

An  encore  was  given  to  the  audience  by  the  rocking  "Chicago 
Breakdown,"  and  followed  up  by  the  blues-fiUed,  "A  Slow 
Dance." 

In  addition  to  a  great  performance,  Aaberg's  wonderful 
personality  amused  and  refreshed  the  audience 


Art  Students  Get  to  Show  Their  Finest 


by  Jason  Dabkowski 

The  Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (CMFA)  has  planned  an  art 
show  exclusively  for  CCCC  students.  The  show  will  take  place 
at  the  CMFA  April  11-28,1990. 

Nancy  Cormier,  CCCC  student  and  project  coordinator  for 
the  art  show  said,  "It's  a  nice  way  for  students  to  publicly 
display  their  artwork  as  well  as  learn  about  the  CMFA." 
Cormier  emphasized  that  any  students,.day  or  evening,  part  or 
fulltime,art  ornon-an,areencouraged  tosubmit.  Cormier 
stated  that  the  reason  for  the  advance  notice  is  so  that 


interested  students  can  utilize  thewinterbreak  to  produce  new 
artwork.  According  to  the  An  Show  criteria  handout,  "All 
mediums  and  styles  are  welcome.  This  includes  aciylic,  water- 
color,  oil,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal,  graphic,  photography  and  3- 
dimensional  work.  All  works  must  be  ready  to  hang,  but  not 
need  to  be  framed.  An  work  must  be  new  (completed  within 
one  year  of  the  opening  day)  and  not  previously  shown.  Work 
done  outside  of  class  is  preferable,  though  class  work  will  be 
accepted." 

According  to  the  CMFA  director,  Suzanne  Thacker,  all  work 
submitted  will  be  juried  on  March  28  at  CCCC.  The  jury  panel 
will  consist  of  CCCC  prof  Robert  MacDonald,  Cape  artist  and 


sculpturer  Stephen  Whittlesy,  and  creative  director  for  Multi- 
Media,  Kathy  Spears.  Artwork  accepted  for  the  show  will  not 
be  judged,  no  prizes  or  awards  will  be  given.  The 

CMFA  will  be  hosting  a  free  presentation  workshop  the  week 
of  March  12.  The  workshop  will  teach  students  the  best  way  to 
present  artwork  without  expensive  framing.  AH  work  must  be 
submitted  at  the  CMFA  March  26  and  27  so  that  it  can  be 
juried  on  the  28th. 
The  art  show  will  be  held  at  the  CMFA's  new  museum  which 
is  currently  under  renovation.  The  spacious  19th  centuiy  home 
was  donated  by  the  Davenport  West  family  and  moved  to  the 
current  CMFA's  temporary  location  on  Rt.  6A  in  Dennis. 


'Queen  of  Burka  Park'  Poses 
Life's  Questions 


by  Glenna  Massey 

The  philosopher  in  Dan 
McCu  llough  shows  through  in 
his  one  act  play  "The  Queen 
of  Burka  Park"  which  was 
performed  recently  by  the 
Steppingstones  theater  group 
at  the  CCCC  Arts  Center. 

McCullough  is  a  philosophy 
professor  at  CCCC  and  for 
the  last  three  years  has  written 
a  weekly  column  for  the  Cape 
Cod  Times.  McCullough  has 
also  written  poetry  and  essays 
and  since  1961  has  been  a 
professional  writer  of  techni- 
cal manuals. 

This  is  the  third  play  he's 
written  built  ot  a  central  female 
character.  The  main  character 
in  "The  Queen  of  Burka  Park" 
comes  from  a  novel  that 
McCullough  is  in  the  process 
of  writing.  He  explained  that 
he  liked  the  character  so  much 
that  he  took  her  from  the  novel 
and  created  this  play  around 
her. 

The  Chess  Lady,  played  by 
Mary  Agnes  Holland,  is  an  old 
bag  lady  who  sits  in  Burka 
Park  with  her  chess  board 
waiting  for  different  opponents. 
She  is  the  "Queen  of  Burka 
Park." 


Her  first  game  is  with  a  stock 
brokerwith  a  mortgage,  three 
kids,  a  wife,  and  two  Golden 
Retrievers.  Despite  the  obvi- 
ous pressures  in  his  life,  the 
young  executive  always  stops 
to  challange  her  on  his  way  to 
work.  Although  she  has  the 
stakes  set  in  such  a  way  that 
she  always  wins  the  money 
which  they  bet,  the  stockbro- 
ker professes  that  he  gains 
through  Ustening  to  her  ad- 
vice and  words  of  wisdom. 

"Things  always  seem  more 
valuable  when  we  have 
choices",  she  remarks  early  on. 
It  is  in  this  comment  that  the 
stage  is  set  for  our  charaaers 
to  examine  the  nature  and 
ramifications  of  choices.  The 
idea  of  choices  is  symbolized 
by  the  chess  game.  There  are 
always  choices  is  chess  and  in 
life. 

The  Queen's  simple  philoso- 
frfiyof  life  is  demonstrated  when 
she  says,  "I'm  here.  I'm  alive.  I 
have  friends.  I  make  a  Uving". 
Her  next  encounter  is  with  a 
young  runaway,  played  by 
Jessica  Titus,  whom  she  ad- 
vises on  life  by  telling  her  that 
her  "choices  will  get  narrower 
and  narrower."  The  elderly 
philosopher  takes  the  young 
confused  teenager  to  hCT  home 


and  counsels  her. 

When  the  girl  returns  to  the 
park  years  later  as  an  adult  to 
look  up  her  aged  friend,  the 
Queen  cannot  be  found,  and 
the  girl  then  addresses  the 
audience  in  a  monologue  that 
describes  the  impact  of  the 
Queens  advice. 

Mary  Agnes  Holland  is  ex- 
cellent as  the  re^l,  philosophi- 
cal, bag  lady  Queen  of  Burka 
Park. 
Jessica  Titus  plays  the  young 
runaway  both  as  a  girl  and  also 
as  an  adult,  years  older.  She 
makes  a  superb  transition  to 
portray  both  characters  with 
great  skill. 

Jeffrey  Avery  is  very  believ- 
able as  the  stockbroker,  a  man 
consumed  with  the  business 
world  and  the  pressures  in  his 
Ufe.  Christopher  Hoffman  has 
a  minor  but  important  role  as 
the  sweeper  in  the  park. 

Directed  by  Delmadean 
Wills,  McCuUough's  play  leaves 
the  audience  with  an  array  of 
ideas  to  contemplate  about 
choices  in  life. 

Steppingstones,  which  bills 
itself  as  a  mixed-generation, 
sociodrama  ensemble,  has 
effectively  used  "Burka  Park" 
as  a  tool  to  promote  their  ideas 
of  bridging  the  generation  ^p. 


PARTTHE  FIRST 

by 

GEORGE  FREDERIC  HANDEL 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1989 

Cape  Cod  Community  College 

Main  Theatre,  Arts  Building 

8:00  PM 

Ticket  Prices:  CCCC.  Student  I.D.  $5.00 

Students  &  Senior  Citizens  $7.00 
General  Admission  $8.00 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  Box  Office  only.  No  reserve  tickets  for  the  dinner 

The  Box  Office  is  located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Arts  Building  and  is  open  Monday  - 
Friday,  10:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m.  For  Information  call  362-6925. 


SPECIAL 

DINNER  &  CONCERT 

Ticket  price  $17.95.  This  includes  4  course  meal  and  floor  show 

starling  at  5:30  p.m.  and  admission  lo  The  Messiah.  Limited  Availability. 

Dinner  prepared  and  served  by  The  Depl.  of  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Management. 
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Coffee,  Coffee,  Who's  Got 
the  Coffee? 


by  Dave  Thomas 

Where  can  you  find  the  best 
coffee? 

First  of  all  to  judge  coffee 
conrealy  and  impartially  it  must 
be  lasted  black,  That's  right, 
no  sugar,  milk,  cream,  sweet- 
eners, or  non-dairy  aeamers. 
Black. 

Coffee  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  purchased  beverages  in 
the  world  according  to  a  re- 
cent study  done  by  Consumer 
Reports.  Many  different  types 
of  coffee  are  on  the  market 
today.  They  range  from  decaf- 
feinated to   select   gourmet 


flavors  and  from  instant  to  auto 
drip  brands. 

So  how  do  coffees  served  in 
Cape  Cod  restaurants  rate? 

Lets  stait  with  the  three  worst. 
The  worst  coffee  is  that  served 
at  Friendly's.  This  coffee  could 
probably  melt  the  paint  off  the 
side  of  your  car.  Pulling  a  close 
second  is  McDonalds'.  While 
this  wouldn't  wreck  a  paint 
job,  the  surgeon  general  should 
list  this  as  "hazardous  to  your 
health".  In  third  place  is  Bur- 
ger King.  The  coffee  here  is 
almost  palatable,  to  be  ingested 
only  in  extreme  emergencies. 
Three  places  stand  out  for 
really  good  coffee. 


Dunkin"  Donuts  guarantees 
a  fresh  pot  every  15  minutes! 
This  does  ensure  a  fresh  cup, 
and  Dunkin  Donuts  pulls  in 
third.  In  second  place,  believe 
it  or  not.  is  the  coffee  that  is 
brewed  in  our  own  cafe  at 
CCCC.  It's  good,  especially  In 
the  morning.  Try  it. 
Who's  got  the  best  coffee? 
By  far  the  best  coffee  is  served 
at  Baker  Boy.  Baker  Boy,  for 
those  who  don't  already  know, 
is  located  off  the  rotary  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Sagamore 
Bridge.  If  this  coffee  were  a 
movie  Siskel  and  Ebert  would 
definitely  give  it  a  "thumbs 
up". 


...and  Who's  Got  the  Best? 


by  Amy  Oufault 

How  many  timesdoyou  wake 
up  in  the  morning,  craving  that 
cup  of  exhilarating  coffee,  not 
wanting  to  make  it  yourself 
but  also  not  wanting  to  spend 
alot  of  money? 

Surely  many  students  would 
answer  "frequently"  to  that 
question.  This  coffee  conni- 
seur  has  traveled  far  and  wide, 
and  has  found  a  great  cup  of 
coffee  for  a  reasonable  price 
in  every  village  in  the  town  of 
Barnstable. 
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CAPE  COD  '^^^^     COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  - 1989-90 


December  8,9,10 

Nutcracker  Gala 

TBA 

December  15 

Messiah 

8:00pm 

Dinner 

5:30pm 

February  23 

Dave  Binder  Concert 

8:00pm 

March  3 

Connecticut  Ballet  Performance 

8:00pm 

March  15,16 

Rehearsal  and  Performance  Production 

8:00pm 

March  17 

"Group  Theatre  of  1930's" 

2:00pm 

April  4,5,6,7 

Janus  Players  Production 

8:00pm 

April  20,21 

CCCC  Dance  Company  Performance 

8:00pm 

April  22 

Leonid  Kuznin,  Pianist 
(Community  Concerts) 

3:00pm 

April  27 

Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem 

8:00pm 

May  4,5 

Rehearsal  and  Performance  Production 
Lysistrata  by  Aristophanes 

8:00pm 

May  6 

Lyslstrata 

2:00pm 

May  11,12 

CCCC  Chorus  -  Spring  Concert 

8:00pm 

Watch  for  Information  on  additional  avents;  for  reaervatlons  call: 

Tha  FIna  and  Performing  Arts  Center  Box  Office 
(508)362-6925 


Starting  in  Cotuit,  Tripps 
Quik  Mart  on  Route  28  has  a 
rich,  bold  tasting  cup  of  cof- 
fee. A  large  is  65  cents,  and  a 
small  is  50  cents.  Alas,  Tripp 
has  a  competitor,  for  on  Main 
Street  in  Cotuit,  the  Kettle- 
Ho  will  also  give  you  a  rich 
tasting  cup  of  Java.  The  cost  is 
slightly  more  but  for  the  taste, 
it's  worth  it. 

Moving  on  to  Main  Street  in 
Marstons  Mills,  the  friendly 
Cash  Market  can  be  spotted 
off  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
There  you  wilt  find  a  large 
coffee  for65  cents,  and  a  small 
coffee  for  55  cents.  Along  with 
a  fresh  cup  of  steaming  coffee,~ 
you  also  get  friendly  service, 
and  a  cheerful  smile  to  start 
off  your  day. 

In  the  hustle  of  the  waking 
village  of  Osterville,  theCheese 
Shop  can  be  spotted  on  Main 
Street.  Here  you  will  find  a 
large  coffe  for  75  cents,  and  a 
small  for  60  cents.  Although 
one  of  the  more  expensive 
coffees  "togo,"  I  find  it  one  of 
the  best. 

The  fresh  whole  taste  is 
similiar  to  freshly  ground  beans 
firom  a  Columbian  field,  poured 
right  intoyour  cup,  and  almost 
speciallyprepared  foryou.  It's 
that  good. 

Around  the  comer  from  the 
Cheese  shop,  the  always  busy 
Cumberiand  Farms  has  an  8 
ounce  coffee  for  49  cents,  a  12 
ounce  for  59  cents,  a  16  ounce 
for  69  cents,  and  a  20  ounce  for 
79  cents.  There  you'll  get  a 
fairly  decent  cup  of  coffee,  but 
then  when  you're  heading  for 
that  early  morning  class  so  who 
is  going  to  be  picky? 

Getting  back  on  route  28  in 
Centerville,  White  Hen  Pan- 
try stands  out  as  another  busy 
morning  spot.  At  White  Hen, 
at  least  six  pots  are  always 
brewing  and  are  as  fresh  as 
can  be. 

The  special  at  White  Hen  is 
the  20  ouncer,  for  a  bargain 
price  of  59  cents.  53  cents  will 
buy  an  eight  ounce,  twelve 
ounces  is  68  cents,  and  a  six- 
teen ounce  is  74  cents.  Athough 
many  coffee  spots  in  Center- 
ville are  worth  noting,  includ- 
ing Tedeschi,  The  Galley,  and 


various  others,  one  small 
convenience  store  stands  out 
the  most. 

Wallace  FoodMart  on  South 
main  street  has  the  greatest, 
richest  cup  of  coffee  and  for  a 
reasonable  price.  47  cents  for 
a  small  cup,  58  cents  for  a 
medium,  and  68  cents  for  a 
large. 

What  makes  it  stand  out  the 
most?  The  delicious  richness 
exuding  from  the  cup  could  be 
it  or  maybe  it's  just  the  fresh 
steam  drifting  up  from  the  pot, 
verifying  it's  freshness.  Who 
knows!  It's  just  a  great  cup  of 
coffee,  let  your  tastebuds  de- 
cide. 

Moving  on  to  the  final  desti- 
nation, we  now  enter  Hyannis. 
On  Center  street,  Pasta  Per- 
fecto  can  be  located.  A  small 
cup  here  is  .55  cents,  and  a 
large  cup  is  .75  cents. 

At  Pasta  Perfeao  you  can 
get  a  good  gourmet  coffee  that's 
not  too  rich  nor  too  weak, 
basically  just  an  all  around  great 
cup  of  coffee. 

On  route  132,  a  blue  triangle 
juts  out  into  the  skyline,  a 
symbol  of  the  International 
House  of  Pancakes.  Running 
inquickly.you'llfind  their  .89 
cent  cup  of  Java  a  treat  to 
drink.  They  offer  a  mellowed 
rich  tasting  cup  of  stimulant 
that  gears  you  for  your  follow- 
ing events  of  the  day. 

Heading  down  route  132  the 
Burger  King  sign  is  unavoid- 
able. Along  with  being  in  a  ■ 
convenient  location  across  from 
the  CCCC  campus,  you  can 
also  geta  relatively  goood  cup 
of  coffee.  A  small  is  .70  cents, 
and  a  large  is  SO  cents.  If  you're 
on  the  run  and  not  able  to  go 
too  far,  this  is  your  place  to  be. 

Now,  would  it  be  right  if  we 
were  to  forget  theCCCC  cafe- 
teria? Surely  not!  The  cafete- 
ria at  the  college  can  also  give 
you  a  good  cup  of  coffee.  A 
small  is  .50  cents,  and  a  large  is 
.60  cents.  The  quality,  as  with 
any  other  coffee  eaablishment 
differs  in  taste  according  to 
the  lime  of  day.  The  best 
times  to  get  coffee  at  the  cafe- 
teria are  best  between  the  hours 
of  8:00  a.m..  and  10:00  a.m. 
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Arts  and  Leisure 


Explorer's  Qub  Uses  Outdoor  Expeditions  for  Inner  Exploration 


by  Thomas  G.  Lowell 

Darkness  drops  swiftly  in  the  mountains,  like  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  and  the  wind  stirs  the  trees  ominously.  There  you  stand 
in  uncertain  weather  and  strange  surroundings,  exposed  to 
nature  in  all  her  glory  and  danger,  facing  your  fears  and  your 
human  frailty  face  to  face. 

Sound  threatening?  Exciting?  Crazy? 

It's  just  a  another  weekend  in  the  life  of  CCCC's  Explorer's 
Club,  now  in  its  seventhyear  of  pursuing  surprises  over  the  rise, 
around  the  bend,  and  within  the  soul. 


Professor  Daniel  McCulloiigh  Jr.,  philosopher,  journalist, 
explorer,  and  the  club's  advisor  since  the  beginning,  explains 
that  the  club  is  much  more  than  just  trips  to  the  wilds. 

"Our  purpose",  McCuUough  explains,  "is  to  expand  our 
horizons.  We  seek  spiritual  growth,  personal  growth,  and 
intellectual  growth  through  lectures,  discussions,  field  trips, 
and  other  stimulating  experiences. 

"For  instance",  McCuUough  continued,  "one  recent  group 
read  all  of  Plato's  'Republic,'  and  we  discussed  it  on  our  various 
trips  over  the  semester." 

The  latest  Explorer's  Club  trip,  held  this  November,  was  the 
annual 

excursion  to  a  place  called  Crawford  Notch  in  the  White 
Mountains. 

Other  trips  have  included  bike  treks  on  the  Cape  Rail  Trail, 
hiking  and  camping  in  Nickerson  State  Park,  an  extensive 
canoe  trip  on  the  Bass  River,  and  an  excursion  to  the  Swift 
River  area  of  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  to  glimpse  American 
bald  eagles  in  the  wild. 

It's  important  to  remember,  McCullough  emphasizes,  that 
for  the  Explorers,  canoes,  rafts,  and  backpacks  are  only  ve- 
hicles for  the  members'  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth, 

Rhys  Williams,  a  CCCC  freshman.  Explorer,  and  Crawford 
Notch  expedition  veteran,  describes  his  experiences  with  the 


club  as.  "being  a  part  of  a  family." 

Although  Williams  is  transferring  to  Colorado  Mountain 
College  to  study  outdoor  education,  he  said  this  last  trip  was 
about  more  than  just  being  outdoors. 

"The  people  on  that  trip  became  closer  to  me  than  some  of 
my  friends,"  Williams  commented,  "even  though  1  didn't  know 
them  that  well  when  we  left." 

Williams  said  that  after  the  White  Mountain  trip  he  saw  the 
world  and  people  a  little  differently. 

"I  look  at  people  on  the  inside  now",  he  stated,  "rather  than 
on  the  outside. 

Another  student  on  the  trip,  Carol  Pementel,  an  Early 
Childhood  Development  major,  shared  feelings  similar  to 
WiUiams. 

"When  I  got  on  the  van",  she  said,  "I  knew  no  one.  When  we 
got  off,  it  was  all  big  hugs,  like  we'd  never  see  each  other 
again." 

For  her.  the  trip  was  about  sharing  and  togetherness,  Pemen- 
tel said.  "It  taught  me  to  appreciate  the  environment  more. 
And  being  with  this  group  of  people  has  taught  me  new  levels 
of  trust." 

McCullough,  Williams,  and  Pementel  all  seem  to  agree  that 
the  Explorer's  Club  is  as  much  about  inner  exploration  as  it  is 
about  outdoor  expeditions. 


-  -^^  -,     ^*^  >  -     _--  -   - 


Explorers  on  the  trail. 


The  view  from  Crawford  Notch  Base  Camp. 


Stress  Survival  Suggestions 
Sootii  Students 


Student  Dancers  Shine 


by  Dianne  Collins 

It's  6  p.m.  on  Monday. 
Tomorrow  you  have  two  mid- 
terms, a  research  paper  due 
on  Wednesday  and  tons  of 
reading  due  by  Friday. 

You  promised  your  mom 
you'd  mow  the  lawn,  and  you 
want  to  meet  the  new  girl  on 
the  street.  On  top  of  this  there 
is  a  varsity  meet  on  Saturday 
and  every  one  is  depending  on 
you  to  make  the  winning  play. 

The  initial  excitement  of  the 
new  semester  has  worn  off  and 
the  reality  of  school  has  begun 
to  settle  in. 

When  you  add  all  your  other 
"what  ifs"  and  "should  haves" 
in.  you  are  dealing  with  over- 
load. You  are  anxious,  be- 
fuddled, and  ejdiausted  and 
nothing  has  happened  yet!  You 
are  stressed  to  the  "max." 

Like  many  other  people  in 
this  world  you  are  experienc- 
ing stress—which  can  leave  you 
trapped,  with  no  escape. 

According  to  Robert  J  Kri- 
egei,  Ph.D.,  a  best  selling  for- 
mer All-American  athlete  and 


mental  coach  for  Olympic  and 
world  class  athletes,  "College 
students  are  big  worriers." 

The  Nuprin  Fain  Report 
documented  that  more  people 
18-24  are  more  likely  to  suffer 
stress  and  pain  than  any  other 
adult  age  group. 
The  word  is  out.  Stress  is  out 
there,  it  is  a  part  of  every  day 
hfe.  However  there  are  ways 
of  dealing  with  it. 

First,  get  a  soft,  cushy  pillow 
and  relax.  Let  your  brain  rest 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Kriegel  says,  "Most  of  what 
we  worry  about  is  out  of  our 
control.  The  more  we  worry 
about  things  we  can't  control 
the  worse  everything  gets." 

Now,  that  game  you  are 
worried  aboul-"What  if?"  you 
say  to  yourself.  WHAT  IF  I 
STUMBLE  AND  BLOW 
THE  WHOLE  GAME?  Well, 
what  if  you  do?  If  it  happens 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it! 

Instead  of  worrying  about 
"what  will  happen  if,"  think  of 
things  that  you  can  do  to  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be  in  your 
best  form.  Kriegal  emphasizes 


changing  the  worry  to  antici- 
pation. He  says,  "Concentrate 
your  energy  on  what  you  can 
change,  rather  than  on  dwell- 
ing on  thingsyou  can't  control 
increases  your  confidence  and 
prepares  you  for  any  situation." 
Now  you  say  to  yourself. 
"What  does  that  have  to  do 
with  school  work!"  Answer?: 
Alotl!  Youarebehindinyour 
studies,  perhaps  you  are  hav- 
ing trouble  understanding 
vocabulary  or  you  just  can't 
seem  to  grasp  that  math  con- 
cept.Anticipatewhat  needsto 
change.  Maybe  you  need  a  little 
extra  help.  It  is  available  at  the 
ADC  right  on  campus.  Your 
advisor  is  another  source  of 
help  to  zoom  in  on.  Your 
friends;  maybe  one  of  them  is 
poor  at  something  you  are  good 
in  and  good  at  something  you 
are  poor  in.  You  can  help  each 
other  out!  The  list  is  endless. 
By  getting  into  the  habit  of 
anticipating,  you  can  leave  your 
worries  and  most  of  that  stress 
behind  so  that  you  can  focus 
all  your  energy  on  meeting  that 
newgiri  on  the  biock  and  putting 
your  best  foot  forward. 


by  Amy  Dufault 
and  Leona  Ward 

An  exciting  and  provocative 
performance  given  by  the  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  dance 
company,  washeld  November 
30,  at  the  college's  fine  and 
performing  arts  center. 

Guest  choreographer  Judith 
Chaffee,  artistic  director  of 
Dance  Collective  of  Boston; 
CCCC  Dance  company  artis- 
tic direaorjoaime  Galium;  and 
Mashpeesjazz  favotite,  Eleanor 
Glorioso,  premiered  the  works 
which  captivated  the  audience. 
The  performers  integrated 
serious  issues  into  their  dance 
movements,  and  rdayed  to  the 
audience  a  mystique  all  it's 
own. 

Twelve  dancers  took  part  in 
a  piece  called  "Rage  Over  A 
Lost  Penny",  with  music  from 
Beethoven.  The  work  is  based 
on  a  personal  conflict  where 
Chaffee  strongly  expressesthc 
decline  of  moral  standards  and 
the  over  excessive  concern  of 
material  things  in  our  present 
society.  According  to  Chaffee, 
who  is  also  assistant  professor 
of  theatre  art  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, "The  image  that  I 
started  with  symbolizes  Ameri- 
cans as  wealthy  and  success- 


social  movement.  The  piece 
was  dedicated  to  the  20th 
armiversary  of  Earthday,  and 
revives  the  vitality  of  original 
movement.  Dancers,  Heather 
Lemme,  Pia  Johnson,  Robin 
Hallman,  Vicki  Lucas,  Julie 
Pitchford,  Jennifer  Tinker,  and 
Elizabeth  Tinsley ,  edioed  dieir 
animal-like  movements  to  an 
audience  that  sat  breathless. 

A  solo  performance  titled 
"Gone",  by  Heidi  Mrusek, 
conveyed  heartfelt  movements 
to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  "The 
Thrill  Is  Gone",- by  Aretha 
Franklin,  and  also wasa  crowd 
pleaser. 

The  mysterious  third  piece 
titled  "Widows  Cruise",  with 
choreography  from  Jennifer 
Tinker,  created  quite  an  im- 
pact on  the  audience,  with  the 
sea  sounds  and  penetrating 
bongo  drums  in  the  background 
ful,  but  it  also  reveals  the 
overstated  pursuit  of  mone- 
tary gains  that  lakes  priority  in 
our  lives".  As  well  as  contain- 
ing much  humor  in  the  danc- 
ing, it  also  held  an  underlying 
sense  of  reality. 

A  primitive  dance  entitled, 
"Earthdance",  choreographed 
by  Joanne  Galium,  was  iaspired 
by  primitive  cultures  use  of 
dance  asan  integral  part  of  the 


music.  The  five  dancers  that 
performed,  all  mesmerized  the 
audience  and  put  on  a  mag- 
nificent dance.  The  final  im- 
pact of  the  dance  was  at  the 
end  where  dancer, Jessica  Ti- 
tus smeared  red  handprints 
down  a  while  board,  showing 
a  dramatic  style  that  is  to  be 
praised,  both  to  the 
choreographer.as  well  as  to 
Titus. 

A  uinique  style  was  then 
applied  to  the  piece.  "Discov- 
ery", with  dancers  Heather 
Lemme  and  Cassandra  Brizzi 
A  thin  screen  was  placed  aaoss 
the  stage  and  both  dancers 
silhouettes  imitated  the  proc- 
ess of  discovery,  and  provoked 
much  enthusiasm  with  the 
audience. 

"At  The  Ballet",  a  piece 
choreographed  and  performed 
by  Elizabeth  Tinsley.  humored 
the  audience  by  it's  imitation 
of  a  clumsy  ballerina.  The  flir- 
tatious Tinsley  provoked  much 
laughter  throughout  the  audi- 
ence, and  added  a  diffrent  flavor 
to  the  performance. 
TheCCCC  DanceCompany, 
performed  a  magnificent  as 
well  as  educational  produc- 
tion, and  left  it's  viewers  with 
many  new  inspirational 
thoughts. 
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Final  Exam  Schedule 


December  7, 1989 


FALL  1983  -  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS:   DECEMBER  18,  19,  20,  21.  22 

Courses  are  listed  by  Discipline.   The  day  and  period  key  is  as  follows: 


DAYS: 


I 

MONDAY 

DECEMBER   18 

II 

TUESDAY 

19 

II 

WEDNESDAY 

20 

IV 

THURSDAY 

21 

V 

FRIDAY 

22 

\ 


Any  student  with  three  exams  on  one  day  may  request  one  of  the  Ins 
conflicts  to  your  INSTRUCTORS  immediately  and  NOT  to  the  REGISTRAR 


TECHNOLOGIES 


TIME  PERIODS: 

1  8:30  -  10:30  a.m. 

2  11:00  -  1:00  p.m. 

3  2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 
EXAMPLE:   IV-2  WOULD  BE  THURSDAY,  DEC.  21  I?  11  a.m. 

tructors  to  provide  a  make-up  on  another  day.   Report' any 

I 

HUMAJflTIES    (Cont.) 


BAIO?-).? 

To!-! 

BA201-1 
BA205-1 
BB 100-1 

2 
BB120-1 

2 
BDUO-l 

2,3 

4.5 
BD150-1 
BD210-1 
BEllO-1 
BElll-1,3 

2,5 

d 
BE112-1,2 
BG 104- 1,2 

3 
BH103-1 
BM104-1 
BH105-1,2 
BN108-1,2 
BM109-1 
BS 110-1 

2 

1 
Course 
No. /Sec. 
BS112-1 
BS113-1 
BS230-1 
BS250-1 
BS270-1 
BHUO-l 
BH140-1,2 
BH150-I,2 
BH 160-1 
BH208-1 
BH212-1 
BH215-1 


Managerial    Accounting 
Intermed.    Accounting 
Cost  Accounting 
Intro   to  Business 

Business   Law 

Microconipt  .\ppl  Soft 


Computer  Info  Syst. 
Advanced  COBOL 
Fund,  of  Economics 
Economics  I 


Economics  II 
Management 

Advertising 

Product  Analysis 

Marketing 

Retailing 

Retail  Buying 

Cone  h   Appl  Word  Proc 


V-2 

IV-3 

IV- 1 

II-l 

III-2 

II-l 

IV- 1 

III-2 

IV-3 

IV-3 

V-2 

II-l 

II-l 

III-l 

III-l 

III-l 

1-3 

V-1 

lll-l 

V-2 

II-l 

V-2 

1-3 

III-2 

II-3 

IV-3 

TV-1 


SG8 
N103 
Nils 
S105 
S105 
S106 
SG8 
N103 
N118 
SG8 
N103 
N107 
N120 
N117,118 
NG5,6 
S106 
N115 
N117 
S105 
S106 
N116 
Lee  A 
N106 
S106 
S117 
3117 
SH7 


Proctor 

Ward 

Andreni 

Botvin 

Halenky 

Ward 

Cole 

Malenky 

Botvin 

Cole 

Burrlll 

Cronin 

Seder 

Coney 

Zlemba 

Bernardln 

Flynn 

Bernardln 

Malenky 

Monlz 

Smith 

Cronin 

Monlz 

Smith 

Souther 

Lafler 

Catoline 

Rand 

Cronin 

Lafler 

Lafler 

Bramley 

Bramley 

Bramlev 


Title  Time 

Machine  Dictation  1-2 

Advanced  Word  Proc  II-2 

Shorthand  lV-3 

Medical  Terminology  11-2 

Legal  Term/Office  Pr  II-3 

Hosp  Sanl/House  Mgt.  1 1-3 


Intro  Hosp  Mgt. 
Fund.  Prof.  Cook. 
Din.  Room  &  Bev.  Op 
Hospitality  Law 
Quan.  Food  Prep 
Lodgine  Operations 


1-3 
II-2 

V-1 
III-2 

V-1 
IV-3 


HUMAHITIES/ENGL/LAMG/LIT 


EDlOl-1 
ED102-1 
EDUO-1 
ED  120-1 
ED125-1 
EH102-1 
2 
3 
EH118-1 
EH120-1 
EH121-1 
EH123-1 
EH127-1 
EH128-1 
EH  129-1 
EH131-1, 
EH139-1 
EH140-1 
Course 
No. /Sec. 


Elements  of  Theatre 
Elem.  of  Play  Prod. 
Intro  Aud  i  Vld  Per 
Mod.  Dance  Tech 
Stage  Movement 
Humanlti'.'s 


Vis.  Fundamentals 
Life  Drawing 
Studio  Art  I 
Design  1 
Drawing  I 
Painting  I 
Graphic  Design 
History  of  Art  I 
Mod.  Art  History 
Music  Appreciation 


Room 

S115 

S117 

S116 

S116 

SI16 

NU7 

Lee  B' 

Lee  A 

NC5 

NG7 

N115 

NG7 


N105 
STIITH 
TV  STU 

IR 
,..  IH 
N115 
NG7 
NG5 
STU  B 
STU  B 
STU  A 
•STU  A 
STU  B 
STU  A 
STU  B 
Lee  C 
Lee  C 
NG5 


Proctor 

Conley 

Bramlev 

Haver 

Hoyer 

Beale 

Kitkoski 

Johnson,  R 

McCorinick 

Johnson,  T 

Witkoski 

McCormick 

Kitkoski 


Wills,  Del 

Wills,  Del 

Lumsden 

Galium 

Galium 

Babner 

McPhee 

Hasel ton 

Gulliani 

Pauley 

McDonald 

McDonald 

Guiliani 

McDonald 

Kelsey 

Canaves 

Canaves 

Kelly 


EH141-1 
EH143-1 
EH230-1 
EN105-1 
EN145-1 
EBlOO-1 

2,3 
4,5 
E3101-l,4 
2,3 
5,9,11 
6,7 

8,10,13 
•  12 
EB1U3-1,2 
3,4 
5,18 
6 
7 

8,9 
10,11 
13,20 
14,15 
16 
17 
19 
ELlOl-1,2 


Title 

Elem.  Music  Theory 

Music  History  I 

Watercolor  I 

Surv.  Mass  Comm. 

American  Film 

Prep.  College  Reading 

Prep.  College  Reading 


Coll .  Reading  i  Study 


,12 


Found,  in  Writing 


Elem.  French 


Time 

II-3 

IV-1 

V-1 

II-2 

1-2 

Il-l 

II-l 

II-l 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-1 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

III-3 


Room 

NG5 

NG5 

STU  B 

N106 

N117 

N104 

N106 

N105 

NG6 

N117 

Lee  C 

S106 

Lee  A 

S105 

N115 

Lee  B 

NG8 

N103 

SC103 

NG9 

N106 

Lee  A 

N118 

N104 

N105 

N116 

iNU7 


EL103-1 

EL105-1 

3 

EL201-1 

EL205-1 

EL303-1 

ENlOl-1 

2 

5 


3,6 
4,7 
17 
8,14, 
9,11 
10,18 
12 
13 


Elem.  German 
Elem.  Spanish 

Inter.  French 
Inter.  Spanish 
Adv.  French 
English  Comp.  I 


II-3 

IV-3 

IV-3 

IV-3 

II-3 

1-3 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 


N116 

S106 

N104 

NG5 

SG8 

N107 

THTR 

THTR 

THTR 

THTR 

NG7 

NG5 

S105 

S106 


DeBower.Herr 

De Bower, Sr. 

Schering 

De  Bower  ,Mme. 

Schering 

DeBower.Mme. 

McPhee 

Heines 

Bird 

Haselton 

Hirschberger 

Gillespie 

Wahl 

O'Connell 


Course 

No. /Si 

EC. 

EN102 

-1,2 

3,4 

5,6 

7,8 

9 

10 

EN103' 

-1,4,6 

2,3,5 

7,8 

9 

10,11 

12 

13 

14,18 

15 

16,17 

EN104- 

-2 

EN108- 

-1,2 

3,4 

EN115- 

-1 

EN122- 

-1 

EN131- 

-1 

EN150- 

-1 

EN161- 

-1 

EN163- 

-1 

EN201- 

-1 

EN203- 

-1 

EN205- 

-1 

Title 

English  Comp.  II 


Oral  Communication 


Interprsnl.  Comm. 
Critical  Reading 

Public  Speaking 
Cone.  West.  Relig. 
Technical  Writing 
Mythologies 
Journalism  I 
Journalism  II 
Lit.  Masterpieces 
English  Literature 
American  Literature 

MATH/SCIENGE/ ENGINEERING 


Time 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

I-l 

111-3 

III-3 

ni-3 

III-3 

III-3 

III-3 

III-3 

ni-3 

111-3 
III-3 
11-2 
r."-3 
IV-3 

1-3 

V-2 
11-2 
11-2 

V-1 
11-2 
IV-1 
II-3 

1-3 


No. 
N114 
Lee  A 
N117 
NG6 
N107  • 
SG8 
Lee  A 
STUTH 
Lee  B 
NG8 
Lee  C 
S106 
N104 
NG5 
N106 
N115 
NG9 
mi7 
N115 
N116 
S105 
S105 
NG5 
NG7 
S106 
N106 
S106 
NG5 


8,9 


Course 
No. /Sec. 
DE051-1,11 

2 

3.4 

5, 

6 

10 

DE060-1 

2 

4 

5 

6 


Title 

Basic  Arith.  Skills 


Proctor 

Kldd 

Kidd 

Kelsey 

Lumsden 

Martin 

Gallagher 

O'Connor 

Geary 

MacDonald 

Dubay 

French 

Coffey 

Panltz 

Earls 

Shapiro 

McGraw 

Gallagher 

Gillespie 

Lee 

Eames 

Clark 

Deutseh 

Gregory 

Martin,  L. 

Spltzer 

Earls 

DeBower,Mme. 


9 

10 

DE061-1,5 

2.4 

3 

MAlOl-1 

2 

3 

MA103-1 

2 

MA106-1 

2 

MA107-1 

HA108-1 

2 

HA109-1 

MAUl-l 

hW133-l 

MA201-1 

MA202-1 

MA203-1 

MA236-1 

MBlOl-1 

MB102-1 

2 

3 

MB107-1 

2 

MB108-1 

Elementary  Algebra 


Intermed.  Algebra 


Survey  of  Math 


Business  Math 

Elem.  Statistics 

Calc.  Bus.  &  Soc.  Sci 
Preealculus  I 

Precalculus  II 
Math  Bus.  &  Mangt. 
PASCAL 
Calculus  I 
Calculus  II 
Calculus  III 
Assembly  Language 
Surv.  Human  Anat. 
Man  &  Environment 


Human  Anat/Phys  1 
Human  Anat/Phys  II 


Time 

I1I-2 

III-2 

III-2 

II1-2 

III-2 

III-2 

II-3 

II-3 

II-3 

II-3 

II-3 

II-3 

II-3 

II-3 

III-2 

III-2 

1II-2 

II-3 

II-l 

III-l 

III-2 

1-3 

II-3 

IV-1 

1-2 

IV-3 

V-2 

IV-3 

1-2 

1-2 

IV-3 

III-2 

IV-3 

II-3 

IV-3 

II-2 

V-1 

IV-1 

IV-3 

IV-3 

1-3 


Room 

NG6 

SG8 
N114,115 
N117,116 

NG5 

N104 

N1Q3 

N104 

N105 

NG6 

SG103 

NG7 

Lee  A 

N118 

Lee  B 

Lee  C 

NIOS 

m06 

SC103 

N115 

N106 

NG6 

Lee  A 

N115 

N103 

SC103 

N105 

N106 

N105 

N106 

NG9 

SC103 

SClOl 

SClOl 

Lee  B 

N117 

Lee  B 

Lee  B 

Lee  A 

Lee  A 

N114 


Proctor 

Fenn 

Getchell 

Popp 

Bo  land 

Gugllotta 

Belzer 

Popp 

Getchell 

Panitz 

Fenn 

Feigenbaum 

Guiliani 

Belzer 

Leonhardt 

Young 

MacAdam 

Leonhardt 

MacAdam 

Young 

Gugliotta 

Gugliotta 

Peirce 

Belzer 

Leonard 

Leonard 

MacAdam 

Feigenbaum 

Young 

Peirce 

Moynlhan 

Moynihan 

Leonard 

Feigenbaum 

Moynihan 

Downey 

Johnson,  E. 

Swardstrom 

Johnson,  E. 

Kahler 

Moran 

Kahler 
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HISTORY/SOCIAL  SCIENCE/BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE/CRIHINAI,  JUSTICE 


Course 

No. /Sec 

Title 

Time 

Room 

Proctor 

HBIOI-ALL 

General  Psychology 

IV-2 

THTR 

Staff 

HB106-1 

2 

Sociology 

IV- 1 

N117 

Fallows 

3 

4,5 

" 

IV- 1 

Lee  A 

Lortie 

HB107-1 

2 

Anthropology 

II- 1 

Lee  A 

Fallows 

HB201-1 

2,3 

Child  Psychology 

III-l 

Lee  A 

Roche 

HB202-1 

Adolescent  Psych. 

IV-3 

N105 

Hatton 

HB207-1 

Abnormal  Psychology 

II-2 

N104 

Douglas 

HB212-1 

Human  Sexuality 

II-2 

NG7 

Gaboon 

HB215-1 

Social  Problems 

V-2 

N117 

Lortie 

HB219 

Psych,  of  Women 

V-2 

NG7 

Goolishian 

HC 100-1 

Intro  Early  Child.  Ed. 

V-2 

N104 

Thauer 

HGlU-l 

2 

American  Government 

1-3 

N104,105 

McKey 

HHlOl-1 

2 

History  West.  Civ.  I 

II-2 

N115 

Flsk 

3 

" 

IV- 1 

N114 

Hoar 

HH103-1 

2 

U.S.  History  I 

II-l 

N114,115 

Bartlett 

3 

" 

v-2 

N114 

Fisk 

HHlOi-1 

U.S.  History  II 

III-l 

N114 

Bartlett 

2 

1 

V-1 

Lee  A 

McKcy 

HH202-1 

U.S.  as  World  Power 

v-2 

N115 

Bartlett 

HH206-1 

Ancient  History 

1-2 

N114 

Hoar 

HPlOO-1 

Values  &  Dec.  Making 

V-2 

N106 

Hatton 

HP113-1 

Think.  Clear/Logic 

IV-3 

N116 

McCul lough 

HP130-1 

Intro  to  Philosophy 

III-l 

N1C6 

McCullough 

HPUO-1 

Hist,  of  West.  Philos. 

II-2 

N103 

Hoar 

HV 10^-1 

Geog;  Cult.  &  Environ. 

V-1 

N114 

Fisk 

HLlOl-1 

,2 

Substantive  Law 

1-3 

NG7 

Dempsey 

3 

II-l 

NG8 

Long 

HL103-1 

Crim.  Just.  Supervis. 

IV-3 

NG6 

Whearty 

HL105-1 

,2 

Intro  Criminology 

11-3 

N114,U5 

Seeley 

4 

" 

IV-3 

NG8 

Keefe 

HL 106-1 

,2 

Prin.  o£  Investigatn. 

II-l 

N117 

Fletcher 

HL115-1 

Intro  to  Crim.  Just.  I 

IV- 1 

NG6 

Seeley 

2 

" 

V-2 

NG6 

Smith,  H.B 

k 

" 

III-l 

N104 

Dempsey 

HL220-1 

,2 

Sem.  in  Crim.  Just. 

V-1 

MG6 

Smith.  W.B 

Course 

No. /Sec. 

Title 

Time 

HB109-1 

Microbiology 

1-3 

SG8 

Swardsl ri  n 

MB131-1 

Cone,  in  Biology  I 

1-3 

SC103 

Boleyn 

2 

" 

lV-3 

Lee  C 

Coransou 

MB132-1 

Cone,  in  Biology  11 

1-3 

NG9 

Downev 

MClOl-I 

General  Chemistry 

11-3 

Lee  B 

Scoficld 

HC103-1 

Physics  I 

IV-1 

SC103 

Shaw 

MC109-1 

Chem.  Health  Sci. 

II-2 

NG6 

Mor.in 

MC201-1 

Organic  Chemistry 

1-2 

SClOl 

ScoficlJ 

MC225-1 

Univ.  Physics  II 

1-3 

N117 

Shaw 

ESI 00-1 

Engr.  Graphics 

1-2 

SCI03 

Panitz 

ESlOl-1 

Engr.  Prin  &  Orien. 

IV-3 

SC114 

Panitz 

ES200-I 

Engr.  Mech.  Stat 

1 1-3 

SC114 

Panitz 

TE177-1 

DC  Circuits 

1-3 

SClOl 

Murphv 

TE179-1 

Basic  Prog.  Tech 

IV-3 

SC112 

Vol|.l<  .1  1  i 

TE201-1 

Elect.  Measurmnt 

1-2 

■SC112 

Murphv  ,  1 . 

TE206-1 

Microprocessors 

III-2 

SC112 

Perron 

TE211-1 

Data  Conversion 

1 1-3 

SC112 

Perron 

LIFE  FITNESS/WELLNESS 

CElOO-1 

Gerontology 

UI-2 

SClOl 

Garvey 

LF102-1 

Muscular  Strength 

1-3 

GVM  B 

Foster 

PElOO-1 

Family  Health 

11-3 

S105 

Fitzp.icrick 

PE102-1,2 

First  Aid 

II-l 

NC7 

Berestr  r'. 

PE103-1 

Personal  Fitness 

11-2 

N105 

Foster 

PE105-1,2 

Drugs  in  Society 

IV-3 

N114 

Fitzpatri'  V- 

PEUO-I 

Adventure  Concepts 

lV-3 

GYM  B 

Foster 

PE135-1 

Swim,  i,   Lifesaving 

V-1 

GVM  B 

Foster 

NURSING 

NUlOO-1,2 

Pharmacology  Calc 

II-l 

Lee  A 

Staff 

NUlOl-1 

Nursing  I 

1-3 

Lee  A 

.Staff 

NU201-1 

Phys.  &  Mental  Hlth 

II-l 

NG5,6 

Staff 

TH200-1 

Pharmacology 

1II-2 

Lee  A 

Smith,  P. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Designed  to  meet  the  educational  goals  of  adult  wdmen 

TRANSFER 

OPEN  HOUSE 

for  Community  College  Students 
Tuesday,  January  9, 1990 

(SnovK  date:  Thursday,  January  11) 

1:00-3:30  p.m. 

Special  Functions  Room 
Main  College  Building,  300  The  Fenway,  Boston 

Program 

1 :00-1 :30  Registration  and  Introduction 

1 :30-2:30  Panel  Discussion  with  Faculty,  Directors  of 

Continuing  Education  and  Financial  Aid, 

and  Former  Community  College  Students 
2:30-2:45  Questions  and  Answers 
2:45-3:30  Campus  TourJ 

To  reserve  a  space,  please  call  617-738-2141  by  Friday,  January  5. 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  ttie  Open  House  but  would  like  information,  please  call  the  above  number  or 
write:  Office  of  Continuing  Education.  Simmons  College,  300  The  Fenway,  Boston,  MA  021 15. 


^Puritan 

^^  Ctoming  of  Cape  Cod 

FOR  THE  FASHION 
CONSCIOUS  MAN 


Expect  the  unexpected,  from  the 
world's  finest  makers  in  tfie  Cricket 
SInop.  Fashions  you  admire  in  the 
most  sophisticated  magazines,  here 
now,  in  Downtown  Hyannis. 

Use  Your  Pufilon  Charge     MoslerCard     VISA     Discover     ArnE* 
408  Mam  Sifeel  m  Oownrown  Hyarnis 


....  fine  vintage  clothing 

20%  off  with  CCCC  ID. 


605  Main  Street 
Hyannis.  IvIA  02601 


(508)  775-4467 


Vi= 


^ 
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Arts  and  Leisure 


SportsNotes 

Hoop  schedule  changes 

The  following  men's  basketbaU  dates  and  times  have  been 
rescheduled:  The  Ml.  Ida  tilt  originally  scheduled  for  12/7,  was 
played  on  12/1.  Also,  the  contest  at  Nonh  Shore  CC  on  2/2  is 
now  going  to  tip  off  at  7  p.m..  instead  of  8  p.m. 
The  women's  team  will  also  have  a  few  changes  in  their  slate, 
since  the  Mass.  Bay,  North  Shore  CC,  and  Middlesex  CC  lady 
hoopsters  all  cancelled  their  seasons. 
Upcoming  hoop  eveots 
Men  -  Sat.  12/9  Home  8  p.m.,  vs.  N.Essex 

Tue.  12/12  Home  7  p.m.,  vs.  Mitchell  Jr. 
Women  -  Sat.  12/9  Home  6  p.m.,  vs.  N.Essex 

Mon.  12/11  Home  7  p.m.,  vs.  Becker  Jr.(Leic.) 
Sat.  12/16  Home  2  p.m.,  vs.  Greenfield 

Look  out  for  Loretta 

Locks  and  towels  must  be  returned  to  the  equipment  room 
by  Friday,  Dec.  15.  Grades  and  transcripswill  be  withheld  until 
all  equipment  is  returned.    Thanks,  Lorelta  Santangelo 


Murphy  Struts  Through  'Nights' 


by  Maura  Keyes 

Written  and  Directed  by:Eddie  Murphy 

Starring:  Murphy,  Richard  Pryor,  Michael  Lemer,  Danny 

Aiello,       Redd  Foxx,       Delia  Resse,  Arsenio  Hall, 
Berlinda  Tolben,Stan  Shawjasmine  Guy 

Playing  at:  Hoyts  cinemas  located  in  Mashpee  and  Hyannis 

Rating:  R  Profanity  and  Sex 

"Harlem  Nights"  attempts  to  recreate  the  wild  decade  of  the 
thirties.  Murphy  does  an  outstandingjob  as  the  director.  He  has 
the  special  talent  for  makingthe  screen  come  alive.Through  the 
the  back  streets  of  Harlem.inside  gambling  casinos,and  violent 
confrontations  between  opposing  members  of  the  "mob". 
Murphy  adds  a  rather  sarcastic  humor  that  one  can  only  find 
amusing.  Although  Murphy  has  not  had  a  lot  of  experience  in 
fUm  direction,  he  is  off  to  a  good  start. 

Richard  Pryor  is  finaUy  faced  with  a  challenging  role.  As 
Murphy's  adopted  father  in  the  film,  Piyor  shows  as  an  actor, 
he  is  up  to  the  task.  Pryor's  street  wise  casino  owner,  along  with 


Murphy's  character  resemble  the  "Dynamic  Duo"  when  they 
team  up  together  to  save  the  night  club  from  a  takeover. 

Danny  Aiello  plays  the  corrupt  New  York  cop;bending  the 
law  toward  crime,  rather  than  crime  prevention.  Through 
manipulation  and  persuasion  Aiello  leads  Pryor  and  Co.  into  a 
series  of  Ufe  threatning  situations.  Eventually,  Pryor  gets  the 
last  laugh. 

Redd  Foxx,  a  name  we  haven't  heard  in  the  movies  for  a 
while,  has 

definitely  improved  his  acting  ability  since  the  1970's  series 
"Sanford 

and  Son".His  talent  for  involving  the  audience  in  a  situation 
remains  intact.  However,  his  character  becomes  repetitious 

What  makes  the  movie  interesting  and  entertaining  is  its 
depiction  of  the  fast  paced  lifestyles,  fiashy,  outlandish  cloth- 
ing, and  the  glamour  and  glitz  of  1930's  Harlem.  The  high  speed 
chases  through  the  city  were  exciting,  but  aso  used  effectively 
for  comedy. 

Murphy,  Pryor  and  Foxx  together  make  the  movie  worth 
wathing.  The  interplay  of  their  characters  helps  the  film  rise 
above  a  familiar  plot. 


QtOMoeftb 

S-OO- 10:00 

FREE  DELIVERS 


ANYTIME  ♦  ANYWHERF 
call  775-3614 


•ImMMinA 


BUCKS  FOR 
BOOKS... 


Daily  From 
December  6-20th 
9  a.m. -12  noon 


CAMPUS 
BObKSTORE 


*Get  to  the  Campus  Boofcistore 
for  all  the  infonnaUon. 


Wrap  up  your 
Christmas  shopping. 


*Super  Sale 

All  Holiday  Gift  Books  Discounted 

20%  off  during  the  month  of  December 

GIFTS  &  GIFTWRAPPmG  AVAILABLE  AT:- 


YOUR  CAMPUS  BOOKSTORE 
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Health 


CPR  Saves  Lives 


by  Glenna  M.  Massey 

At  a  party  one  night,  your 
best  friend  slips  to  the  floor 
for  some  unexplained  reason 
and  appears  not  to  be  breath- 
ing. Would  you  know  what  to 
do? 

If  you  had  taken  a  course  in 
CPR  you  would  know  exactly 
what  to  do  to  save  his  life. 

Hopefully  none  of  us  will  ever 
be  put  in  a  situation  where 
knowledge  of  first  aid  and  CPR 
is  a  neccesity,  but  if  the  need 
ever  does  arise,  it  is  reassuring 
to  know  that  you  could  do 
something  to  save  someone's 
life. 

If  a  person's  heart  stops 
beating,  it  only  takes  3-4  min- 
utes for  the  lack  of  oxygen  to 
the  brain  to  cause  damage. 
Emergency  vehicles  move  fast 
but  not  that  fast.  Persons  who 
receive  CPR  immediately  af- 
ter the  heart  stops  have  the 
best  chance  of  survival. 


There  are  so  many  good 
reasons  for  taking  a  class  in 
CPR  and  not  very  many  rea- 
sons for  avoiding  it.  More  and 
more  employers  are  requiring 
their  workers  to  obtain  this 
training. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  pro- 
ie&sions  that  require  CPR  such 
as  police,  firefighters,  lifeguards 
and  nurses,  many  more  are 
requiring  knowledge  of  CPR. 
Workers  in  day  care  centers, 
nursing  homes,  hotel/motel 
employees    and     restaurant 
workers.  Many  large  compa- 
nies are  even  arranging  train- 
ing for  their  employees. 
Since  deaths  from  cardiovas- 
cular disease  is  the  number 
one  killer   in   this  country, 
chances  are  good  that  at  some 
point  you  will  be  involved  with 
someone  having  a  heart  at- 
tack. Having  had  a  course  in 
CPR  means  that  you  would 
probably  be  able  to  save  their 


life. 

Pamela  Avila- Lewis,  from  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  Hyan- 
nis,  directs  their  courses  for 
CPR  which  consists  of  two  four 
hour  sessions. 

"We're  finding  more  and  more 
people  are  signing  up  for  these 
classes,  not  only  for  their  jobs 
or  to  renew  their  certificate 
but  just  because  they  want  to," 
she  said. 

According  to  Avila-Lewis, 
the  classes  are  always  filled  to 
capacity.  Included  in  the 
Community  CPR  course  are 
basic  CPR  skills  for  adults, 
children  and  infants. 

Linda  Bergstrom,  who 
teaches  the  First  Aid  and 
Emergency  Care  course  at 
CCCC,  cannot  understand  why 
everyone  doesn't  lake  courses 
in  CPR  at  least  for  adults. 

"I  think  thai  when  a  new- 
bom  and  his  mother  are  re- 
leased from  the  hospital  that  a 


certificate  for  a  free  CPR  course 
should  accompany  them," 
asserted  Bergstrom. 

The  American  Red  Cross 
has  launched  a  year  long 
campaign  to  promote  children 
and  infant  CPR.  At  some  point 
most  of  us  will  be  parents. 
What  better  gift  to  give  to 
your  children  than  by  being 
able  to  save  their  lives  by 
knowing  rescue  breathing,  CPR 
and  what  to  do  when  they  are 
choking. 

Now  it  is  Thanksgiving  and 
you  have  gone  home  for  the 
holiday.  Family  and  friends  are 
silting  around  the  table  enjoy- 
ing a  festive  meal  when  your 
fatherslumpsin  his  chair.  You 
have  just  completed  your  CPR 
course  and  you  know  exactly 
what  to  do  until  the  EMTs 
arrive.  Because  of  your  train- 
ing your  father  will  be  kept 
aUve.  Doesn't  that  make  you 
feel  good? 


DOCUMENT  SERVICES 

PROMPT  &  PROFESSIONAL 


BUSINESS  &  SCHOLASTIC  DOCUMENTS 

•  REPORTS.  THESES,  TERM  PAPERS 

•  PERSONALIZED  MULTIPLE  LETTERS 

•  PROFESSIONALLY  PROOFREAD 

•  LASER  JET  PRINTED 

•  COURIER  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

RESUMES 

•  FLEXIBLE  FORMAT 

•  QUALITY  STATIONERY 

•  COLOR  SELECTION  AVAILABLE 

•  SECOND  SHEETS  &  ENVELOPES  PROVIDED 

•  LASER  JET  PRINTED 

•  RETAINED  ON  COMPUTER  DISC 


(508)  432-1613 


SUMMIT 


From    the    Latest   European    Fashions    to    the    Most 
Technical  All    Weather   Clothing   SUMMIT'S    Got    You    Covered! 


Choose  from  over  fifteen  brands  of  ski  clothing  at  Summit! 


Gore-Tex  Ski  wear  Package 

for  Men  and  Women 

Gore-Tex  Z-Liner  garmets  are 

waterproof,  windproof  and  breathable. 

Regular 
Parka  Powderline  "Snowmass"  $165 

Pants  Powderline  "Kodiak'  or  "Oropour        $1 20 

Gloves  Gordini  Gore  or  challenge  2  Gloves  or  Mils    $40 
Socks  Fox  River  Wck  dry  Cmera  or  CabrioW         $12 

Hat  Wool  Peak  Hat  &  Mews  Chill  Choker  $25 

Total  Regular:  $362 
Special  Package  Price  Now  $275 


New  Skier  Skiwear  Package 

for  Men  and  Women 

Choose  from  colorful,  warm  and 

comfortable  skiwear. 

Regular 
Parka  Subeilo  (Any  Parka  or  shell)  $135-240 
Pants  Subeilo  insulated  bib  pants  $80 

Gloves  Gordini  Aqua  Bloc  aoves  Of  Mils  $30 

Socks  Fox  River  -AiKlrian  GS-  $1 0 

Hat  The  Mew  Peak  Hat  &  Chill  Choker  $25 

Total  Regular:  $275-385 

Special  Package  Price  Now  $199 


Attention  New  akieral  Buy  one  ol  these  clothing  packages  and  you  may  also  purchase  a  Killington 
Accelerated  Learn  to  Ski  Package  lor  $199  per  person  double  occupancy,  or  $299  lor  a  single  person 
Visit  Summit  lor  more  inlormation  on  this  Learn  to  ski  Package. 


CCCC  students 
Save  1 0%  off  the  tagged  price  of 
Ski  parkas  and  ski  clothing  at  Summit. 
Present  this  ad.  ■ 


Skiing  •  Bil<ing  •  Tennis  •  Scuba  Diving 


Orleans 

Summit  Ski  &  Bil<e 
Route  6A 
255-7547 


Hyannis 

Summit  Sports 
269  Barnstable  Rd 
775-3301 


Falmouth 
Summit  Ski  &  Sport 
Rt.  28  Merchants  Wharf 

540-2263 
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PIZZA 


DENNIS  PIZZA 


FAMILY  RESTAURANT 

nzzi  cxnsiuiis 

tmns        HiHuKos  -  Not  hoc 

»UHm  SPIUCHPfS 

SERVING  THE  NORTH  SIDE 

OVER  15  YEARS  SAME  MANAUtMtni 
OPEN  1 1AM  •  7  OAVS  A  WEEK 

385-2487 


Plain 


SmalKlO    inch) 
$3.45 


Large (14  inch) 
$6.25 


Pepper , Onion, 

Olive ,Ham, 

Salami, Sausage , 

Linguica , Pepperoni , 

Hamburger , Mushrooms , 

or  Anchovies  $4.25 


SPECIAL  (the  works)  $6.25 

Any  Two  Toppings  $4.85 

Any  Three  Toppings  $5.45 

Any  Four-Five  Toppings  $6.25 

Extra  Cheese  $.80 


$7.65 

$10.45 

$.8.75 
$9.85 
$10.45 
$1.80 


We  also  serve  soup, 
salad,  hot  and  cold 
grinders,  italian  dishes, 
and  spaghetti. 

PASTA  -  SALAD  -  SUBS 
LUNCH  -  DINNER 

385-2487 

Open  for  lunch  and  diner. 
Parties  of  up  to  25  people, 
eat  in  or  take  out 


5Z   Mass  Meals  Tax 


THE  BEST  PIZZA 


RTE 
6A 
DENNIS 


OPEN 

7  DAYS 

1 1  AM-9  PM 


Buy  1  Large  Pizza 

and  Get  1  Small 

Plain  Pizza  FREE! 

(with  this  coupon) 
1  Coupon  per  Customer        |  i 

open"?  DAYs"AWEEk~ 

EAT  IN  OR  TAKE-OUT 


385-2487 
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Men's  Hoop  Team  on  the  Rebound  After  Sluggish  Start 


by  Ted  Semprini 

A  successful  weekend  (December  1-3)  is  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered,  as  the  men's  basketball  team  pushed  their  record  past 
the  .500  mark  for  the  first  time  this  season  with  a  74-51  win  over 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College  on  Saturday  night,  Dec.2. 
This  win  made  the  Helmsmen  4-1  in  their  last  five  outings,  3- 
2  in  the  conference,  and  4-3  overall. 

"We  could  easily  have  a  better  record  than  we  do,  but  we 
have  run  out  of  gas  in  a  couple  of  games,"  says  sophomore 
Shayne  Sykes. 

This  undermanned  squad  of  eight  contaijis  the  following: 
Guards  L.B.  Bonnett,  Keith  Pina,  Eric  Zacchini,  and  Jay 
Stevens.  Swingmen  Craig  Alves,  Shane  Sykes,  and  Rich  Gor- 
don, power  forward  Bob  DiCarlo  and  the  big  fella  in  the 
middle  Bob  Garvey. 
Outdone  by  Dean 

The  89-90  CCCC  hoop  slate  began  with  a  home  contest  on 
November  15  against  perennial  powerhouse.  Dean  Jr.  College 
of  FrankUn.  Dean  overwhelmed  our  scrappy  bunch  with  sultry 
shooting  ,deft  passing,  and  frequent  substitutions.  Dean's 
sharp  shooter  Steve  Verallas  scorched  the  cords  for  26  points 
and  an  incredible  seven  3-point  field  goals.  For  CCCC, 
center  Bob  Garvey  displayed  his  wide  array  of  inside  moves  to 
the  tune  of  25  points  and  jumping  jack  forward  Bob  DiCarlo 
looked  impressive  in  canning  22. 
Mauled  by  Mass.  Bay 
The  season's  second  game  took  place  at  home  on  November 
18,  a  Sunday  afternoon  tilt  against  Mass.  Bay  Community 
College.  Unfortunately  for  CCCC,  a  peaceful  day  of  rest  was 
not  what  the  good  Lord  had  in  store  for  them,  as  Mass.  Bay 
unleashed  a  potent  offense  attack,  and  effective  sustitutions  of 
their  eleven  man  squad  to  down  the  boys  from  West  Barn- 
stable, 94-73.  The  Wellesley  based  school,  was  led  by  Greg 
Roderick's  30  points.  Center  Bob  Garvey  led  the  way  once 
again  for  the  Helmsmen,  dumping  in  21  points,  while  L.B. 
Bonnett  bounced  back  from  a  rocky  college  debut  to  tally  20. 
CCCC  lands  on  shore 

The  first  win  of  season  came  against  on  November  21, 
another  home  game  against  North  Shore  CC.  Bob  DiCarlo 
provided  leadership  and  a  good  scoring  touch  to  net  27  points, 
while  Bob  Garvey,  L.B.  Bonnett,  and  Keith  Pina,  provided  the 
strong  supporting  cast  in  the  form  of  14,14,  and  11  points, 
respectively. 
Tough  one  to  swallow 

Probably  the  toughest  defeat  of  the  season  came  on  Novem- 
ber 26  against  Roxbury  Community  College,  as  CCCC  led  all 
theway  only  to  come  up  short  iji  the  waning  stages,  83-81.  Silky 
smooth  point-guard  L.B.  Bonnett  pumped  in  29  points  while 

Student  Athlete  Profile 

by  Ted  Senipriiil 

Name:  Shayne  Sykes 

Age:  19 

Hometown:  Buzzards  Bay 

High  School:  Bourne 

Class  Yean  Sophomore 

Majon  Liberal  Arts 

Sports  played  at  CCCC:  Basketball,  Baseball 

Favorite  Subject:  U.S.  History 

Favorite  Music:  Top  40 

Athletic  Accomplisbments:  1987,1988  Cape  and  Islands  All 

Star  Baseball. 

1987  South  Coast  Conference  honorable  mention,  baseball. 

Award  for  the  Most 

Improved  Basketball  Player  as  a  senior.  Championship  Foul 

Shooter  ■87-'88. 

Favorite  Athlete:  It's  a  toss  up  between  Bo  Jackson  and  John 

Tudor 


How  would  you  describe  yourselfas  an  athlete?:  Hardwork- 
ing, team  player. 

Future  IMans:  Transfer  to  a  four-year  school  or  go  into  the 
U.S.Army 

Who  would  you  like  to  meet  and  why?:  "Nolan  Ryan.  I  think 
it's  incredible  that  a  guy  his  age  can  still  be  pitching  in  the 
majors  and  still  be  as  effective  as  he  is.  He  is  just  a  great 
athlete." 


hisfirepIugrunningmateKeilh  Pina  netted  24.TheHeImsmen 
were  without  their  second  leading  scorer  and  rebounder,  6'7" 
center  Bob  Garvey,  who  was  forced  to  sit  out  the  contest  due 
to  an  ankle  injury. 

"We  really  need  Garvey.  when  he  is  out  we  are  a  much 
different  team  because  it  puts  too  much  pressure,  in  terms  of 
rebounding,  on  Bob  DiCarlo,"  assistant  coach  Al  Laboranti 
explained. 

"We  have  really  worked  hard  this  season  and  as  a  team  we 
all  know  that  if  we  work  even  harder  we  will  have  a  successful 
campaign,"  says  Bob  Dicarlo. 

Dicarlo  added,  "With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  bad 
games,  we  have  really  played  well  as  a  team." 
Helmsmen  hang  on 

November  29  was  the  date  and  West  Barnstable  the  scene  for 
a  nail-biting  76-74  victory  over  Middlesex  CC.  The  Helmsmen 
appeared,  at  many  times  in  the  ball  game,  to  have  an  inferior 
Middlesex  team  in  their  back  pockets,  but  they  just  couldn't 
shake  the  visitors/pestsin  blue.  In  the  end  though,  the  superior 
team  prevailed  thanks  to  20  spectacular  points  from  Craig 
Alves,  18  from  Bob  DiCarlo  and  L.B.  Bonnett,  and  12  from  the 
scrappy  Keith  Pina. 
On  a  Roll 

Next  up  for  the  red-hot  Hehnsmen  was  a  December  1st 
Friday  night  affair  in  Newton  against  Mt.  Ida.  The  Helmsmen 
proved  playing  three  quality  consecutive  games  that  they  were 
a  team  to  be  reckoned  with.  CCCC  displayed  a  well  balanced 
offensein  this  one,  as  Bob  DiCarlo  poured  in  21  points,  L.B. 
Bonnett  and  Keith  Pina  10,  and  Bob  Garvey  and  Craig  Alves 
S.Most  encouraging  to  the  troops,  was  the  return  of  center  Bob 
Garvey,  who  missed  two  games  with  an  ankle  injury.  According 
to  assistant  coach  Al  Laboranti  the  future  looks  does  indeed 
look  bright. 

"We  are  starting  to  come  together  as  a  team.  It  took  us  (the 
coaching  staff)  a  few  games  to  get  the  team  concept  across,  but 
in  the  last  three  games  everybody  has  been  contributing." 
Bunker  Hill  captured 

The  high  of  December  1  st  win  against  Mt.Ida  earned  over  to 
the  next  afternoon  as  the  Helmsmen  were  pitted  against 
Bunker  Hill  CC.  CCCC  made  it  a  long  ride  home  up  Route  3 
for  the  boys  from  Boston,  by  showing  no  merty  and  taking  no 
prisoners  in  their  74-51  triumph.  Big  Bob  Garvey  showed  he's 
back  into  playing  shape  as  he  led  the  Hehnsmen  with  20  points. 
Also  reaching  double  figures  in  scoring  were:  Keith  Pina  (16), 
Bob  DiCarlo  (13),  and  Eric  Zacchini  (12). 

Although  the  tide  has  definately  turned  in  the  Helmsmen's 
favor  by  wirming  four  of  their  last  five,  there  is  still  a  long  way 
to  go.  With  a  Utile  luck,  and  no  major  injuries  people  around 
campus  maybe  referring  to  this  tight  bunch  as  theOreat  Eight 


Dean,  99-78  (Home,  Nov  15) 

Dean  Jr.  (99) 

Bagley  2-0-4.  Collins  3-1-7. VcraMas 
9-1-26,  Carron  1-0-  2.  Huyscr  2-04. 
Samskcvilch  2-0-4,  Lcwellyn  5-0-10, 
Rose  9-4-23.  West  9-1-19.  ToUls;  42- 
7-99. 
CCCC  (78) 

Sykes  1-1-3,  DiCarlo  8-6-22.  Garvey 
10-5-25.  Pina  4-2-10.  Bonnelt  2-3-7. 
Zacchini  3-0-  6,  Gordon  2-0-5,  Totals: 
30-17-78, 3-poinlgoab:Dcan(Rosc  1. 
Verallas  7).  CCCC  (Zacchini  1). 


Mass.Bay,  94-73  (Home, 

Nov.  18) 

Mass.Bay  (94) 

Serrano  2-6-10,  Roderick  14-1-  30, 
Gillespie  3-3.9.  Farmer  2-3-7.  Bian- 
chard  1-1-3.  Slevcns  8-0-16.  Houtman 
1-0-2.  Thomas  1-1-3,  Popplcwcll  2-1- 
3,  DeBerry  4-1-9.  Totals:  38-17-94. 
CCCC  (73) 

DiCarlo5-3-13.  Garvey  10-1-21,  Pina 
2-2-6,  Bennett  84-20,  Zacchini  3-2-9, 
Gordon  2-0-4.  TolaU:  30-12-73.  3- 
point  goats:  MBCC  (Roderick  1). 
CCCC  (Zacchini  1). 

Helmsmen  prevail,  72- 

58  (Home.  Novil) 

North  Shore  CC  (58) 

Spencer  9-1.22,  Digialianni  1-1-3, 
Moore  3.0-6,  Gondclla  8-2-21.  Ve- 
lasqui  1-0-2,  Briggs  2.0-4.Tolab:  24-4- 

58. 

CCCC  (72) 

Sykes  1-0-2,  DiCarlo  10-7-27.  Pina5- 
1-11,  Garvey  5-4-14.  Bonnett  5-4-14, 
Zaccini2.0A  Totals  28-16-72. 3-point 
goals:  NSCC  (Spencer  3.  Gondella  3). 

Roxbury  survives,  83-81 

(at  Roxbuiy.Nov  J6) 
CCCC  (81) 

DiCarlo  34-10.  Pina  12-0-24.  Bon- 
neu  13-1-29.  Zacchini  3-0-7,  Atves  5- 
3-13.  Totals:  35-8-81. 
RCC  (83) 

Jackson  1-1-3.  Fisher  1-0-2,  Howard 
24-9.  Nichob  7-0-15.  Beach  7-2-16, 
Bowens  12-2-26,  Boy  6-0-12.  TolaU: 
36-9.83.  3-point  goab;  CCCC  (Bon- 
neU  2.  Zacchini  1),  RCC  (Howard  1, 
Nichob  1). 


Helmsmen  hang  on,  76- 

74  (Home,Nov.29) 

Middlesex  CC  (74) 

Conners  1-24.  Bouvard  1-0-2,  Canto 
1-0.2.  Waile  1-0-2,  Edward  6-0-12. 
Qemcnl  9-2-20,  Prophet  1-0-3.  Pugh 
3-2-8.  Rogers  10-0-20.  Totals:  33-6-74. 
CCCC  (76) 

DiCarlo  8.2-18.  Pina  5-2-12,  BonneU 
8-2-18.  Zacchini  3-0-6.  Gordon  1-0-2. 
Alves  8-2-20,  TolaU:  31-8-76,  3-poinl 
goab:  CCCC  (Alves  4).  MCC  (Pugh 
2.Prophet  I) 

CCCC  rolls,   69-51  (at 

Mt.Ida,[>ec.l) 
CCCC  (69) 

Sykes  O-l-I,  DiCario  8-5-21.  Garvey 
3-2-8.  Pina  5-0-10,   Bonnet!  4-2-10. 
Zacchini2-2.6,Gordon  1.3-5.  AWes2- 
4-8.  TotaU:  25-19-69. 
Mt.Ida  (51) 

Brown  1-0-2,  Dixon  2-1-5.  Hopkins 
4-0-8.  Lauder  3-0-6.  Owens  0-1-1, 
Butler  2-04.  Glenn  5-0-10,  Jenkins  2- 
04,  Marcotie  2-0-5,  Moniz  2-04. 
Tucker  1-0-2.  TotaU:  24-2-51,  3-point 
goab:  Mt.[da  (Marcotie  1) 

CCCC  bombs  Bunker 

Hill,  74-51  (Homc,Dec.2) 
BHCC  (51) 

Murray  1-0-2,  Wcst5-1-U,  HanleyB- 
0-6.  Lyons  8-2-20,  Ryan6-0-12.  Totals: 
23-3-  53. 

CCCC  (74) 

DiCarlo5-3-13,  Garvey  10-0-20.  Pina 
8-0-16,  Bonncll  3.0-6,  Zacchini  4-2- 
12.  Gordon  1-3-5,  AWes  1-0-2,  TotaU: 
32-8-74. 3-point  goaU:  CCCC  (Zacch- 
ini 2)  BHCC  (Lyons  2). 


Helmsmen  Hoop  Honor 

KOlI  (through  games  to  Dec.  3) 

Leading  Scorers 

Bob  DiCarlo  17.7pts./game 

Bob  Garvey    17.6  pts./game 

Assist  Leader 

L.B.  Bonnett  6.8  asts./game 

I  Rebound  Leaders 

I  Bob  DiCarlo  14.8  rebs./game 

j  Bob  Garvey   14.2  rebs./game 


Lady  Hoopsters     Sports  Stumpers 


by  Suzanne  MJchalski 

The  first  game  of  a  new  season 
is  always  exciting,  but  for  the 
CCCC  women's  basketball 
team,  it  was  also  a  disappoint- 
ment Endicott  College  handed 
our  team  their  first  loss  on 
November  16  with  a  75-52  ronp. 
The  Helmswomen  were  down 
early  and  often  and  at  halftime 
trailed  Endicott  by  23  points. 
In  the  second  half  the  pic- 
ture brightened,  however,  as 
CCCC  stayed  even  with  Endi- 
cott. This  second  half  improve- 
ment proved  quite  an  accom- 
plishment because  CCCC 
played  much  of  it  without  start- 
ing center  Cathy  Byer,  who 
fouled  out  early.  High  scorers 
for  CCCC  were  Janice  Ma- 
comber  with  13  points  and 
Cathy  Byer  with  12. 
Rough  loss  to  Roxbury 
Roxbury  Community  College 
squeaked  out  a  61-60  win  over 
CCCC's  women's  basketball 


team  on  November  25.  The 
Helmswomen  played  a  stellar 
first  half  that  resulted  in  a  2B- 
26  lead  at  the  break.  Unfortu- 
nately for  CCCC,  the  girls  from 
the  city  had  ice  water  in  their 
veins,  as  they  came  through 
when  it  counted. 

Cathy  Byer  led  CCCC  in 
scoring  with  18  points,  while 
team  captain  Amy  Guiliano 
and  Julie  Naff  chipped  in  with 
17  points,  respectively. 

"It  was  a  tough  loss,  the  girls 
reaUy  worked  hard,"  stated 
Assistant  Coach  Jane  Ellis. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  in  the 
Hehnswomen's  schedule,  is  the 
fact  that  their  first  three  games 
are  on  the  road,  which  cer- 
tainly provides  a  challange  to 
a  program  trying  to  get  back 
on  its  feet  again.  The  season 
home  opener  will  not  oe  played 
until  December  9,  a^nst  North 
Shore   Community  College, 
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By  Tom  Kelliher 

1.  What  N.F.L.  kicker  holds  the  record  for  consecutive  field 
goals? 

2.  What  number  does  University  of  Notre  Dame  quarterback 
Tony  Rice  Wear? 

3.  In  the  1970  Stanley  Cup,  who  passed  the  puck  to  Bobby  Orr 
when  he  went  flying  through  the  air  after  scoring  that 
unforgelable  Cup  winning  goal? 

4.  Who  was  Nolan  Ryan's  5,000th  career  strikeout  victim? 

5.  Whowon  the  1989 National  League  batiingtitte?  6. 
Which  college  football  team  holds  the  record  for  most  sell- 
outs? 

7.  What  college  football  team  owns  the  most  Heisman  trophies 
winners  since     1935? 

8.  What  UnitedStates  city  won  ourcountr/s  first  Little  League 
Worid  Series  since  1983,  by  defeating  13-time  champ  Taiwan 
5-2? 

9.  Who  won  the  1989  American  League  batting  title? 

10.  Who  said  it:  "A  great  catch  is  like  watching  girls  go  by.  The 
last  one      you  see  is  always  the  prettiest." 

Sports  Stumper 
Answers 
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Synchronized  Swim  Show  Set  to  Go 


by  Maura  Keyes 

The  CCCC  synchronized  swim  team,  YMCA  youngsters  and 
the  men's  baseball  team  will  participate  in  an  aquacade  to 
benefit  the  men's  baseball  team. 

The  show's  theme  will  be  based  on  our  national  pastime's 
favorite  song,  "Take  me  out  to  the  Ball  Game",  and  will  take 
place  at  the  YMCA's  swimming  pool  in  West  Barnstable.  The 
performances  are  on  December  8  and  9  at  8  p.m. 

Due  to  Slate  budget  problems  the  CCCC  baseball  team  will 
not  be  funded 

for  the  1 990  spring  semester.  An  estimated  55,000  is  needed  to 
field  a  team  for  next  semester  and  the  aquacade  is  one  of 
several  events  planned  to  raise  money  for  the  team. 

Richard  Sullivan,  Dean  of  Student  Services  will  serve  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  show,  which  is  anticipated  to  last 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  evening  will  be  full  of  events  designed  to  involve  the 
audience,  such 

as;  hula  dancers,  a  spectator  sing-along,  a  water  baseball  game 
and  much  more.  Sullivan  stated,  "I  am  excited  about  it.  I 
beheve  it's  the  first  Aquacade  on  Cape  Cod;  What  issignificant 
to  me  is  the  students  and  the  faculty  are  working  together  and 
participating  in  it  to  raise  money  for  the  baseball  team." 

Margaret  Coutu  of  Hyannis,a  talented  synchronized  swim- 
mer and  performer,  will  appear  as  a  special  guest.  She  is  a 
winner  of  35  gold,  32  silver  and  bronze  medals. 

Musical  entertainment  will  be  provided  by  faculty  members 
Ginny  Yosgandes,  Phyllis  Lee  and  Diane  Gregory.  Yosgandes 
is  not  only  the  swim  team  coach  but  the  driving  force  behind 
this  event. 

Tickets  are  $6  for  adults  and  $3  for  children.  They  are 
available  at  the  CCCC  box  office  located  in  the  Arts  center 
which  is  open  weekdays  from  11  a.m.to  4  p.m.  The  phone 
number  is  362-6925.  Patron  tickets  (balcony  seats)  are  avail- 
able through  Dean  Sullivan  for  $15. 

Plan  for  a  night  of  sports-  for  the  CCCC  Crew  Club  is 
sponsoring  a  "Christmas  in  Hawaii"  dance  which  will  be  held 
at  Summersalts  on  December  8th.  A  limbo  contesl,a  hula 
contest  dancing  and  more!  There  will  be  a  dicount  on  cover 
charge  for  those  who  arrive  in  beachwear. 


Crew  T-Shirts 

Blue  on  white 
Printed  on  both  sides 

Available  in  Gym 
Equipment  Room 
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Ted  Seniprini  (foreground)  and  Bill  Leonard  of  the  men 's  baseball  team  practice  their  part  in  the  upcoming  synchronized 
swimming  show. 
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Tom  Teriffic's  Pro  Football  Forecast 

Predictions  courtesy  of  Tom  "C'mon  7  or  11,  mama  needs  a  new  pair  of  shoes"  Kellilier. 
Atlanta  at  Minnesota  -  Former  Falmoutli  High  running  back  and  Cumberland  Farms  Employee  of  the  Week,  Pat 
Gaspa,  replaces  an  inconsistent  Herschel  Walker  in  the  Vikes  backfield,  runs  for  200  yards, 
and  3  TD's,  untU  he  is  rudely  awakened  by  his  ever-annoying  alarm  clock.. .VIKINGS  wake 
up,  31-14. 

Cleveland  at  Indianapolis  -  Disco  Eric  fumbles  on  Ind/s  Drst  three  possessions,  runs  to  the  sideline  for  a  Diet  Coke, 
which  he  loves,  unlike  footbaU,  which  he  only  likes  all  of  a  sudden.  Happy  retirement  you 
prima  donnal...  BROWNS  24-6. 

Dallas  at  Philadelphia  -  The  1989-90  Bowl  season  kicks  off  with  The  Buddy  Ryan  Bounty  Bowl.  This  sounds  like 
something  Vince  McMahon  and  the  WWF  would  think  up.. .EAGLES  cash  in  on  bounty, 
21-10. 

Detroit  at  Chicago  -  Hey  Ditka,  don't  give  us  this  calm  and  composed  act  this  week  like  you  gave  us  in  Minne- 
sota; we  like  your  tantrums  that  make  Bobby  Knight  look  like  Mr.  Rogers.  Not  a  wonderful 
day  in  the  Monsters  of  the  Midway's  neighborhood...  LIONS  roar,  9-3. 

Kansas  City  at  Green  Bay  -  Yeah,  the  Pack  is  back,  but  how  the  hell  do  you  spell  their  quarterback's  name?  Makoski ... 
...no.  Majoski.  ..no.  Magicoski...no.I  give  up. .CHIEFS  scalp  the  Pack,  13-12. 

New  Orleans  at  BufTalo  -  Jim  "Squirt  Gun"  Kelly  misfires  once  again...SAINTS,  prevail  21-17. 

N.Y.  Giants  at  Denver  -  L.T.  sports  new  hat  in  the  locker  room  after  the  game.  The  sharp  looking  fedora  is  made  of 
nothing  but  100  %  beaver  skin  (courtesy  of  John  Elway)...GlANTS  stomp,  19-10. 

Phoenix  at  L.A.  Raiders  -  This  game  will  be  played  on  top  of  a  U-Haul  truck,  because  these  teams  are  always  on  the 
move.  Bo  adds  another  "hobby"  as  he  splits  driving  time  with  Big  Al...  RAIDERS  pay  toll, 
21-13. 

Pittsburgh  at  N.Y.  Jets  -  The  cure  for  insomnia  has  been  found  with  this  thriller.  Can  you  name  three  lineman  on 
either  team?...STEELERS  squeak  by,  27-26. 

San  Diego  at  Washington  -  Jimmy  Mac,  buddy,  how  come  we  haven't  seen  you  in  any  commercials  lately?  Because 
when  you  don't  win,  nobody  wants  to  hear  from  you.  Stick  a  fork  in  yourself  -  you're 
done.'SKINS  tomahawk  'em,  33-10. 

Seattle  at  Cincinatti  •  Goldie  Lox  robs  Chuck  "Fort"  Knox  of  a  win...BENGALS  20-19. 

Tampa  Bay  at  Houston  -  Warren  casts  Moonshadow  over  the  House  of  Pain.  The  cards  will  come  up  wild  come 
playoff  time  in  Oiler  country...OILERS  44-2. 

New  England  atlVIiami.  "Hey  honey,  whadda  ya  say  we  get  a  head  start  on  that  Christmas  shopping  ya  been  buggin' 
me  about?"  In  case  anyone  cares.. .PATS  27-24. 

San  Francisco  at  LA.  Rams  -  •  Monday  night  matchup  *  -  Remember  you  heard  it  hear  first:  you  know  that  Joe 

Montana  guy,  he's  got  potential,  he  might  be  pretty  good  someday. ..NINERS  strike  gold. 


